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RELIGION A 
BY WILLIAM 


THE one essential characteristic of the material 
man is life, and the one essential characteristic of the 
moral man is religion. As in the physical system 
there are two sources of vitality—the heart and the 
brain, so in the spiritual system there are two sources of 
piety—the intellect and the feelings. As in the former 
both must exist, so in the latter. As in the one both 
must be distinct, so also in the other. 

During one of the most oppressive summers which 
I ever remember to have felt in Persia, I left Bacdat, 
which was then my residence, to estuate in the de- 
licious village of Soora,a place which may or may 
not be on the maps, about five hours north of the 
city. Whatever part the love-crowning roses and the 
“ rosy-crowned loves” of the place might have had 
in carrying me there, the pleasure of enjoying the so- 
ciety of decidedly the most intelligent man I ever 
met with, constituted a large share of the inducement. 
Our cottages were in two vallies, on the opposite 
sides of a respectable hill, and as to accomplish the 
passage in the middle of the day was a thing impos- 
sible, (a bée de mot, which is good Persian, if it is not 
French,) we paid each other alternate visits every 
morning, measuring them as the pendulum of the 
world oscillates by the day. One morning, as 1 walk- 
ed down his side of the hill, I saw him sitting by a 
fountain before his door : “ Mirkaun !”’ cried I, “ what 
is your opinion of the origin of evil ?” 

“ Separation,” answered he, and he monologized till 
sunset in proof of his position that all moral errors 
arose from the separation of things which ought to be 
united. 

The next day when he called on me, he said, as 
soon as he came within speaking distance, “ L., what 
is your opinion of the origin of evil?” 

“Union,” answered I; and employed the day in 
demonstrating that all error was occasioned by the 
union of principles which ought to be kept separate. 

I am surprised, by thegby, that those who have 
sought for the first germ and cause of evil in the uni- 
verse, have not rather looked for it in the confusion, 
division, or misdpplication of good, than attempted to 
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refer it to a distinct and independent principle. I 
may add, that when I met my companion on the fol- 
lowing morning, he asked me what opinion | held of 
the merits of the two days’ discussion. I replied that 
either was a good theory as theories went, but that the 
truth would probably be found in both joined together. 

“True,” replied he, “and that proves my position.” 

I have wandered from my purpose, which was to 
remark that the true cause of the final corruption of 
every pure religion, and the original fault of every 
impure creed, has been joining with the divine and 
systematic portions of the belief/—matter which, though 
a part of the whole scheme of religion, were yet no 
part of the assured creed, being, in fact, implied re- 
sults from it, or collateral connections with it, rather 
than ® definite element of the original principle. I 
have no intention to develop this idea in all its ap- 
plications ; that belongs to a work which yet remains 
to be written by some independent thinker, and which, 
when written, will be the most valuable addition to 
human knowledge which it has received since the 
time of Bacon—the History of Religion. I am only 
wishing to indicate the effect of the pagan and Roman 
Catholic religions, of incorporating feeling with con- 
viction, and the propriety of keeping them asunder in 
the modern Protestant systems. In Greece, religion 
was the natural offspring of feeling; in the elder 
Christian world, feeling was the adopted issue of reli- 
gion; the two matters are now separate systems, for 
the most part, and should be so entirely. 

The delieate Grecian placed by nature in the land 
of beauty’s chosen seat, amid all tender and impressive 
influences, felt as the child of nature needs must feel 
when every breeze that blew was instinct with de- 
light. There is in all seftiment something sacred ; 
and the Greek, following the mild impulse of natural. 
inclination, deified the whole system of his feelings, 
and the wondrous mythology of his country was 
created. Of a religion,thus fashioned, many were the 
advantages. . The earth was a consecrated pantheon; 
and every moving, every resting thing, a caryatic or 





| columnar support of the divine entablature. Wherever 
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he looked were altars—wherever he listened was the 
chant of praise—wherever he tended, spread a chan- 
cellated ground. In every spot was seen a God, or the 
garments of a God; mementoes of adoration were 
every where abounding. From off the morning hills 
the sheeted mists arose with silent pomp of homage ; 
and witha gentle burst of holy joy the bubbling feun- 
tain bounded to the earth. The commonest act of 
life was worship; for over all a deity held sway, and 
aureoled all with piety. It was the peculiar blessing 
of this creed that there was nothing, and there were 
none, beneath religion; the lowliest feeling had its 
warder in the skies; and the chosen representative of 
every sentiment being but an exalted man. always re- 
tained a sympathy with humanity. When the timorous 
mariner called upon the name of Neptune, or gazing 
on the lowering sky, sighed for the aid of the storm- 
assauging brothers, he felt that his hopes were sus- 
pended from them by the chain of a common nature. 
When the warrior, about to loose the dart, or lanch 
the spear, cried to “the God of the Silver Bow,” he 
knew that while his patron had the power of aa 
Olympian, he had the feelings of an. honest brother of 
the chase ; the Christian would have wembled at the 
profanity of such a prayer. But while this religion 
secured more general and constant acknowledgment of 
God, it brought.many grea‘. and fatal evils, for as Moses 
im the presence of his God shone celestial, so did the 
brightness of those deities always among men, fade 
into human pallor, and they descended in sanctily as. 
they did in station. The mythology ever became an 
imatrument of evil; for as religion was the offspring, 
it soon became the slave, of passion; and the feeling 
which had wrought, could warp, divinity. Whatever 
inclination prompted or indolence invited, imagination 
was at hand to stamp with the approbation of some 
divine example; “and conscience, drunk as with 
wine, could sanctify to them all bloedy, all abomina- 
hle things.” Thus. was piety, like the Britons, destroy- 
ed by its allies,and the dome of religion, like the fane 
of Erreol, fell by the weight of its own pillars. 

As when the thousand stars of night rush out, the 
single power of the sun comes on, sodid the Chris- 
tian Lord reveal his awful splendor as the heathen 
gods passed away. Under the new faith, end natu- 
rally distinct from it, feelings ef course arose, and 
were all baptized into the church. But it was soon 
perceived that these feelings had no sympathy with 
heaven, when heaven was filled by the exclusive ter- 
rors of Jehovah, and that they could no mere cling to 
the naked doctrine of “Gop over all, always, and in 
all places,” than the myrtle could entwine itself 
about the red-hot thanderbolt. They therefore in- 
vented the demi-divinity of the virgin, as a rock on 
which to hang, screened from the brilliance of al- 
mighty power, and proceeded, like sagacioas jewel- 
less, to set their Ged in saints. it has been the fashion 
of late years to class the saint system of the papal 
church among the most conspicuous monuments of 
human folly; but folly was not the fault of the 
Remish hierarchy ; the “ wisdem of the serpent” did 
nething unwisely. They who made the calendar 
were wise for their own generation: the evils of it 


fell, like England's national debt, on posterity. The 
progress of the matier was in this wise: Religion, as 
it came from God, was not an affair that could whistle 
through the key-holy of a nursery, or be made the 
umpire of a market-house dispute; many acts must 
therefore be done apast from all religious considera- 
tion, else religion becomes degraded : that which is 
done beyond the eye of piety soon becomes a sin, 
and the practice of sinning soon makes men sinful ; 
to obviate this result, the saints were created to be 
representatives* sub modo of the Lord, to. keep alive 
a sense Of the divine existence and obligation, and 
bear the truth to many places where the master in 
person would not venture without compromising his 
dignity; for the rosary might be carried into a corner 
when the cross would stick fast in the door. Again, 
there we constantly occurring in life a lage number 
of little miracles, and a still larger number of false 
stories of them; if these be referred to chance, the 
notion of a constant providence is lost ; if they be as- 
signed to the intervention of the Almighty, omnipo- 
tence is degraded. By the happy insertion of saints 
into the chain ef agents, the good is secured and the 
evil prevented,—religion is made “ familiar,” but 
deity by “no means vulgar.” Al) hands shared the 
advantage. Such were some of the motives that led 
the framers of the wisest system that the earth has 
ever witnessed to this wonderful device, and contri- 
buted to make the papal church, what it has always 
appeared to those who observed without prejudice, 
and theught without passion—the very sublimest mo- 
nument of human ingenuity that ever existed. The 
-evils of this invention were doubtless foreseen end 
}despised. Those evils I need not dwell upon—every 
thing was brought into the bosom of religion —poli- 
tics, domestic arrangements, science, war, and “ quic- 
quid agunt homines,” was the concern of the priest- 
hood ; till the ark of the Christian covenant became 
like Noah’s,a mere menagerie, in which when hu- 
man concerns, like the beasis, came in ut the doors, 
purity, like the dove, went outat the window. The 
master’s prediction became history; his mustard-seed 
had grown into a tree,.and birds, of which most were 
“ ohscoeni.aves,” found shelter in its branches. The 
spiritual church had for its type the monasteries of 
the time, in which men aie, drank, and slept, and 
performed all the business of life within the conse- 
crated walls. The temple became utterly defiled, 
and the church fell into. state which called forth the 
sorrow and scorn of ali good men. I think that lam 
right in finding the germ of all these abominations in 
the original error of introducing imto Christianity af 

*I remember a fable, I think in Athenwus, of Ju- 
piter stopping one night at the house ef a peasant, 
with a couple of thunderbolts on his back. The cot- 
tager, fearing that the bolts might set his house on 
fire, refused to admit the thunderer unless he left his 
load in the yard ; this was impossible, fer the deity and 
his pewer were “one and inseparable,” and the poor 
god was obliged to sleep uader a shed. The saints of 
Christianity were so made as to be gods in all re- 
spects, only that they did not carry thunderbolts, and 
therefore admitted as a much safer sort of peo- 
ple. 
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fairs which did not belong to it, of extending religion 
mouch too far in its influence, and of thinking that 
feeling must be consecrated to the Lord. When you 
cut blocks with a razor, the razor it is which suf- 
ers. 

The sum and substance of protestant Christianity 
is, “ repent and believe ;” that much, and no more, of 
precept came from God, and that much, and no more, 
of performance should go back to him. We have 
seen the evils of joining feeling and religion; let us 
keep.them distinct ; let revealed faith be preserved 
the.same narrow and distinct paih which it was made 
hy the Almighty finger, and let the natural piety of 
feeling flow like a brook by the side of it, to refresh, 
but.notseduce the traveller—to relieve, but not convey 
him, While sentiment is trelliced on the outer wall 
of the temple, it adorns and protects. it ; if it finds its 
way within, it rends the walls and disorders the 


building. 

Here.then lies the true use of poetry in these mo- 
dern times ; | mean human and unreligious poetry — 
poetry as a.system independent on religion in ils ori- 
gin ani end,—the poeiry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Wileon, Brydges, and Shelley. Let us never look on 
their conclusions as.sacred, nor imagine that they. form 
any part of Christianity; let us not believe that we 
fulfil.any direct portion of our vocation and duty as 
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Ox! bless me once again, mother, 
Befare I go to rest, 

And lay my weary, aching head, 

Upon thy gentle breast. 








And press thy lips once more, mother, 
Upon my fever'd brow, 

It always chased the sorrow there, 

Qh! chase its sickness now. 








Mine.eyes are growing dim, mother, 
And, earth fades fast.away ; 

But, as they leave the world of night, 

They meet a world of day. 








Weep not when I am gone, mother, 
Unto the silent tomb, 

For there's a land of promise bright, 

Where thy young bud shall bloom. 








For when my years were bright, mother 
My bosom full of glee, 

Thou, bad’st me lisp my infant prayers, 

Bent, lowly at thy knee. 
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Christian men, when we renew within us the mood 
they exhibit; but let us read them to keep our sym- 
pathies tender, our moral perceptions delicate, our 4 
hearts free and open, our hopes fresh and springing, “ 
and our whole nature elevated, pure, and unselfish. if 
When this is done, then let us go to prayer. ; 
Another advantage springs from the fictions of poe- r 
try as long as it is kept apart from religion. In these 4 
latter days, when philosophy has explained all the ma- . 
terial phenomena of the universe, we are in danger 
of resting on second causes, and losing the many ex- re 
citements to pious feeling which the ancients had ; vy 
the golden lies of the poet are of infinite benefit in } 
keeping open in our breasts the springs of wonder, 
and preserving in the world sume traces of mystery. 
The heathen poet tells he was converted by hearing a 
clap of thunder in a clear day; now, it isonly by a bold + 
poetic fiction, that in the thunder “ God in judgment ¢ 
passes by ;”’ and these fictions, though not accepted by 
the intellect, have their effect upon the heart. When 
piety leads us among the false mysteries of the outer © 
world, it keeps alive a sense of the real mysteries ie 
of the hidden world. I need not.say that under this . 
view the line between fictitious poetry and true reli- 
gion must be strictly kept up; for divine revelations 
must never be married to human inventions. [ there- 
fore regard “ religious poetry” as full of evil. 
































And weak and indistinet, mother, 

As were those ascents here, 
They rang around the throne.on high, 
In. silvery echoes clear. 












A thousand, angel forms, mother, 

Are beck'ning from the sky, a 
And yet I cannot loose my soul 4 
From its first tender tie. bs 















Take to thy gentle heart, mother, i 

My sister, young and gay, it 
And let her image fill the void, te 
When I am far away. ‘ 








And. closer twine in love, mother, i 

Around my brother brave ; 4. 
Give them my share of thy fond heart, AU 
When I am in the grave. a 










Then bless me once again, mother, 
And let. me close my weary. eyes, 
Ar Cdie upon thy breast. 
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THE MAN-MULE. 


A LEGEND OF GALLICIA. 


ALBERTO ProLanos (a person of excellent qualities, 
and of matchless skill in the art of causing all landed 
property in his possession to produce an abundance of 
corn and such matters, and of such curious ingenuity 
in vine-dressing, that a very Mahometan might have 
lifted up his hands and blessed the goodly fruit that 
clustered on the branches), Alberto was known, far 
and wide, as the proprietor of the prettiest wife, and 
the reputed father of the prettiest daughter, in all 
Gallicia. Some years, however, had passed over the 
earth since Dame Blanche was in her bloom, and al- 
though it was reported by certain middle-aged per- 
sonages, who, some twenty years before, might have 
considered themselves not quite excluded from the 
hope of attracting her attention, that the fair-faced 
matron at one time enjoyed the most sylph-like figure, 
the softest waist, the minutest ankle, and the roundest 
arm they ever saw, yet it is our duty to confess that 
considerable change was observable in all respects, 
and that a good-natured plump presentment of a dame 
of forty, with a pair of contented cheeks, small laugh- 
ing eyes, and a little double-chin, was all the beauty 
discernible in the “ gude wife” Blanche. She, not- 
withstanding, was far from forgetful of her former 
celebrity, and would often tell of the various offers 
she had received from great folks, and was very elo- 
quent on the fact of having once danced with a prince 
of the blood who was rude enough to accompany his 
condescension with a kiss. Alberto listened to these 
narrations with inward satisfaction, and stretched out 
his limbs, and smoothed his chin, with the air of one 
not altogether remi§s in the duty of thinking well of 
himself. “But Alberto had the advantage of them 
all, you see,” was generally the conclusion of his 
wife’s history, and another smooth of the chin aitest- 
ed Alberto’s concurrence in that observation. 

The advantage above alluded to was succeeded 
by the production of a daughter, who soon threatened 
a successful rivalry to her mother’s charms. In com- 
memoration of the happiness resulting from her birth, 
she was named Felicia, and at the expiration of 
eighteen years it was generally admitted, by way of 
compromising all hostile opinions, “ that she took mar- 
vellously after her mother.” This resemblance was 
in no degree impaired by any essential difference in 
matters of the heart, for as the mother, according to 
her own account, rejected numerous desirable alli- 
ances, and answered negatively to many beneficial 
poppings of the question, so her daughter exhibited 
the strongest repugnance to any interference on that 
delicate point, and manifested, at proper seasons, an 
earnest disposition to consult her own feelings and in- 
clinations in all affairs of that character. The pro- 
priety of her own conduct, Dame Blanche was by no 





means disposed to question, but it so happened that 
Felicia was perverse enough to follow her example, 
and oppose her choice, which was an offence she 
thought demanding at least the interposition of the 
legislature. 

It is strange by what kind of mental anamorphosis 
things appear irregular and irreconcilable regarded 
from different points. Alberto and his wife had ex- 
perienced in their youthful attachment the wrongs of 
parental tyranny to a very pitiable extent, but having 
settled in their own minds, and to their own satisfac- 
tion, that the principals in the oppression were a pair 
of merciless and ferocious monsters in human form, 
they instantly set about vexing and thwarting them in 
all directions, and defied them finally by linking 
themselves in the bonds of disobedient love. But 
now every thing was changed. They had discovered 
that youthful people have no right to think for them- 
selves; that old heads were better than young; that 
marriages of passion are marriages of pain; that im- 
provement of condition is the chief object of wed- 
lock ; that fathers and mothers are the best judges of 
what is proper for their children; and that nothing 
can be more unpardonable than for sons and daughters 
to have a will of their own. All this might be very 
proper, were it not for the existence of an old saying, 
which sets forth—* that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander; a sentiment strictly and 
philosophically in unison with our own opinion, and 
very much assimilating with common sense. 

The end of all this is to show that, as refers to 
the disposal of donna Felicia, things went on very 
indifferently in the family of Alberto Piolanos. The 
young lady strongly protested against the candidate 
nominated by her father, and seconded by Mistress 
Blanche, and petitioned vehemently against the return 
of any such representative of her affections. There 
was a whisper of a very warm canvass proceeding in 
behalf of another party, who was said to command, 
as far as could be determined, the unanimous suf- 
frages of that busy constituency which rages and 
wars within a woman’s breast. The fact is, every 
thing was at sixes and sevens on this head. Alberto 
would have nobody but a certain squire in the neigh- 
borhood, whose name was Teophilo, and whose pre- 
tensions to preference were chiefly founded upon a 
tolerably fine person, a gallant mien, sharp wits, and 
a high sense of pacific honor; which, it will be al- 
lowed, were qualifications not fairly endangered by the 
concurrent possession of some hundreds of acres, and 
a few eligible and productive farms, of which Alber- 
to’s happened to be one. Whatever malice and vin- 
dictive spite might suggest, we are not one of the 
number who are ever looking on the dark side of men’s 
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reputations, and are happy to say that Alberto was 
of the same nature, for he derided the petty malignity 
of those who would alluw a prejudice to exist against 
Teophilo because he was so well to do in the world, 
and scorned the meanness of permitting a fine house, 
fair grounds, and an adequate exchequer, to operate 
against the happiness of a young man who had no 
other failings. The virtues of the youth, indeed, were 
only less obvious than the ample sufficiency of his 
“ ways and means,” and wherefore not cherish those 
virtues, and assist to carry off some portion of his hu- 
miliating moidores ? 

So urged the humane Alberto, and so insisted Mis- 
tress Blanche for hours together, even when slumber 
had sealed up the eyes of all the others of the house- 
hold, and none but her own and those of her loving 
spouse were “ wide awake” to the moonbeams and 
their own interests. The subject, indeed, was one of 
peculiar attraction to Mistress Blanche, and she would 
sometimes indulge the old gentleman with such a 
lengthened dissertation on its merits, and find herself 
80 graciously encouraged by his patient attention, that 
her admiration of his powers of silence would become 
unbounded, till a sudden “ Don’t you think so, my 
dear?” producing an equivocal grunt on the part of 
don Alberto, she turned testily on her side, with some 
such address as,“ What's the use of talking to you, 
fool?’ and was soon immersed in dreams. But her 
indignation fled with the night, and with the morning 
came a calm consideration of Teophilo’s claims. 

But notwithstanding all efforts from all quarters to 
prevail upon the fair Felicia to think better of Teo- 
philo, and encourage his approaches, the implacable 
maiden remained fixed to her resolve. 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourself, you wicked 
girl,” said her mother to Felicia one Sabbath morn- 
ing—*“ Are you not ashamed of yourself to put on 

_that common dress when you know Teophilo is 
coming to escort you to mass! Fie, fie!” 

“Good enough for him, I think,’’ was the reply. 
“ And yet it pains me to disobey you. Give me a mo- 
tive, and I can be as gay as others.” 

“ A motive!—yes, I understand you ; substitute the 
little wretch Clamerclotti for the joyous and passionate 
Teophilo, and then—ah! I know your meaning, miss. 
But it is useless, he shall never enter my doors.” 

“ He never shall against your wishes, mother, but 
while my heart is my own, I will never resign it to 
any other.” : 

“That’s right, Miss Undutiful,” said Mistress 
Blanche—“ break your mother's heart, do, and marry 
the fellow. Ah! you may play with your cap string, 
and pretend not to heed me, but when I'm dead and 
gone you will perhaps.” 

“Qh! mother, do not talk so,” said Felicia ear- 
nestly—' You know I love you, and would do every 
thing to please you, but—oh! do not talk of being 
dead and gone. I would do any thing to comfort you, 
you know I weuld!” and the poor girl approached her 
mother with eyes half-filled with tears, and kissed 
her affectionately. 

“There, there, dry your eyes, here’s Teophilo 
coming,” said Mistress Blanche, assisting to remove 





the evidences of weeping from her daughter’s face. 
“ Leok gay—come—lI didn’t mean it. Ah! Teophilo, 
we have been wailing for you, you see,” added the 
dame, as a youth entered with the air of one who 
felt a superiority to his company. “ Felicia has been 
quite vexed that you delayed so long.” 

“ May I crave her pardon?” said the youth with a 
mock bow, “ we are still in time if the divine Felicia 
will accompany me.” 

“O yes, that she will,” said the mother, and the 
youth, swinging his feather with grcat importance, 
presented his hand, and led the reluctant Felicia to 
the door, the latter assenting with as little grace as 
was consistent with propriety. 

They were scarcely ten steps from the house when 
Teophilo commenced his suit with a fervent flow of 
unintelligible devotion which a lover only could pre- 
sume to interpret. The difficulty of penetrating the 
meaning was not greatly diminished by the fact that 
the maiden’s thoughts were totally occupied with 
another person, of whose presence she was soon ap- 
prised by one of those significant coughs which tell 
little to any but-those fur whom they are intended ; 
and it was unubserved accordingly by her loquacious 
companion. 

On the opposite side of the way walked Ferdinand 
Clamerclotti, a stout young peasant, who had been 
watching some time for the chance of meeting Felicia 
alone. The disappointment appeared to affect him in 
no great degree, for with a sly look at the maiden, 
and a jocose frown intended for her partner, he set 
his cap on one side of his head, and swaggered along 
with all the independence of one assured of the om- 
nipotence of his own personal advantages. But in 
reality, Clamerclotti knew well he had very little to 
boast in that respect. He was short, strong, and ac- 
tive, and possessed a countenance that would have 
marked him as a vulgar epitome of manhood, had 
not a cheerful cunningness in the eyes and the good- 
natured up-to-snuffishness of his whole bearing re- 
lieved him from that impression, and given him a cer- 
tain individuality which seemed duly appreciated by 
the young maiden, who returned his attentions with 
all the manifestations of an earnest reciprocity. The 
cough we have mentioned will be readily supposed 
to have proceeded from this personage, and a short 
conversation of looks took place between the parties, 
who evidently understood, with the greatest profi- 
ciency, that silent dialect. 

“How sweet a day it breathes of Felicia!” said 
Teophilo; * “here is such loveliness and beauty in 
all around, There is the burning sun—there the 
heavens—there—” 

“ Your pardon, sir, your pardon,” cried a voice: 
“Is not your name Teophilo? If it be, fly, for there 
is ruin menacing your house. The infuriate flames 
are raging over your inheritance, one-half of it may 
by this time be in ashes. Fly, and urge those who 
would assist you by your presence.” 

“What has happened? speak,” said Teophilo, 
alarmed. 

“Your mansion is in flames. The shrieks of fe- 
males are heard. There is a cry for don Teophilo. 
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Begone, or you are ruined. Ah me! that it were not’ 
#0.” 

“T must hence. Felicia, forgive'me. Our united 
interests demand my absence from you,” said the 
youth ; and be put himself in motion with painful 
precipitation. ; 

“Ha! ha! stride away,” shouted Clamerclotti, when 
he perceived the success of his jest. “The fellow’s 
house is as secure as he left it; and will remain so, if 
he has wit enongh to avoid running his head against 
it ashe goes along: Ha! ha! now I've got you to| 
myself, my darling, and I demand a kiss for my 
pains.” 

“Nay, not here,” replied the girl, laughing at the 
tmanheuvre. 

“ Now, or never,” said Clamerclotti, helping him- 
self, “ and this may be the last I shall have for many 
a day.” 

“ Are you really going away then, Ferdinand ?” in- 
quired Felicia mournfully. 

“It’s fixed, sweet eyes; [ shall be on my road to- 
morrow. A fortune awaits me, furlongs of gold and 
leagues of silver. But I'il‘come back again, depend 
upon it, and erect a castle here, and have you for my 
queen.” 

“ You are laughing at me, Ferdinand; if you love 
me, we need neither castles nor gold; and if I loved 
you not, I might, 1 dare say, have both without you.” 

“ Likely enough, my dainty donna, and bless that 
sweet tongue that it says so,” answered Ferdinand. 
“ But you see, that villainous old hay, whom some 
persons call Fate, is strangely at odds with me here- 
about, and I am resolved to try her in another quar- 
ter. Rely on it, I will extbuy that ‘Teophilo yet ;” 
and so saying, Clamerclotti slapped his thigh; and 
turning down a path-way, they found themselves in 
an unfrequented place, where a group of trees afford- 
ed them-a pleasant shelter from the sun, and preserved 
them, moreover, from the inconvenience of observa- 
tion. 

“Give me this ribbon from your hair, my fairy,” 
said Ferdinand, attempting to untie it,“ I want it for 
some purpose.” 

“ For what ?” inquired Felicia. 

“To swear by, ruddy-lip. Give it me, and vow 
you will be faithful to your Clamerclotti while he pos 
sesses it.” 

“That I will,” replied the maid, “and though he 
should lose it too. There it is.” 

“ Let no persuasion wed you to another then, sweet 
mouse,” said Ferdinand, placing the ribborf’ in his 
breast, “ and as for myself, you know well all about 
that ;” and so the young couple talked away the time 
until the tread of steps and buzz of voices proclaim- 
ed the return of the congregation from Mass, when, 
fearful of being seen, they parted. 

The rage of Teophilo, upon discovering the cheat 
that had been practised upon him, was unappeasable. 
and he swore by his sword that nothing but the life 
of the offender could expiate such an intolerable im- 
position upon his credulity. The fact of a rivalry 
subsisting between himself and a low-born peasant 
had been carefully concealed by Alberto and his 


wife, but the idea afforded by Teophilo’s description 
of the culprit, left little doubt in the minds of the 
worthy couple that the delinquent was none other 
than Ferdinand Clamerclotti,—a supposition but -little 
falsified by Felicia’s hesitation and blushes whenever 
questioned on the matter. But we must beg permis- 
sion to take leave of the whole of these parties for 
awhile, and follow Clamerclotti, who set off the ful- 
lowing morning on a journey to a distant city, where 
fancy, the busy architect of hope, had already erected 
certain unsubstantial tenements, termed, “ castles in 
the air,” and delivered over the léase and title to ‘our 
intrepid traveller. 

Atan early hour Clamerclotti was on the road. 
A spacious wallet at his back coritained all bis world- 
ly goods and chattels, and a little beg swung be- 
side it was well furnished with every thing necessary 
for the commissariat,—a precaution not'to be neglected 
with impunity. With the determination of one intent 
upon some great object, he trudged along till the ex- 
hausted inward man began to suggest hints as to the 
propriety of succoring his failing energies; and a 
convenient spot presenting itself at the same moment, 
he sat himself down, and commenced his repast. A 
large oaten cake was soon disposed of, and a second 
appeared in a fair way to share its fate, when a long 
and dismal groan aroused him from his meditative 
mastications, and, starting on his legs, he perceived, 
at no great distance, a human form stretched on the 
earth, and the heavy sobs proceeding from it, denoted 
the creature to be in the utmost pain and tribulation. 
The face was hideously distorted with convulsions, 
and the breast heaved quick and panted with agony. 

“Take them off, they tear me, the fends are on 
my chest, and beat me, and mock me,” cried the un- 
happy man. “Ah! how they rend me.” 

“ A Lobishomen! by the son of my mother,” exclaim- 
ed Ferdinand, approaching the figure. “ Yes, ’tis Mon 
day. He isa Sabbath victim. The fit will soon be 
off;” and he lifted the shape from the ground, and 
sprinkled the temples with water. 

“They are going now, they are fading—see. But 
they point at me still,” said the Lobishomen. “ What 
is this? wine! give it me;” and with a hearty 
draught at a bottle which Ferdinand had secured 
for his own consolation, the wretched being became 
more composed, and looking into Clamerclotti's face, 
as though awaking from a stupor, he raised himself 
up, and began to supplicate for mercy, 

“ You will not hurt me? oh! do not,” he implored, 
crouching before the youth ; “I will labor for you, 
but do not spurn me, and strike blows upon me.” 

“IT! exclaimed Ferdinand, “ J beat you! Be not 
alarmed. If you'll favor me by partaking of a por- 
tion of those viands yonder, you are cordially wel- 
come. I dare say your stomach is not over delicate 
afier a fast of some thirty hours.” 

“You know Jacques Mana, then, the poor Jacques,” 
said the other, “and you will be kind to me, ani not 
hurt me?” 

“ Lord a mercy! what hotheration’s got into your 
head to make you suppose I will?” replied Clamer- 





clotti. “ Here’s a merry feast for us close by, and I 
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think we may as well be wise enough to enjoy it 
whilst it lasts. Don’t talk nonsense, Jacques, (since 
thatseems to be your name,) there's not a giant living 


who.can say I ever wantonly molested him, and, 1 | day 


think, if several wild beasts of my acquaintance 
could express their real opinion, they would exonerate 
me from any charge of violence towards them; for I 
frankly confess 1 was never the man to take advan- 
tage of a lion’s weakness, or impose upon the good- 
nature of a rhinoceros, not! ; and if so, { hope you 
will believe me to be sufficiently amiable.” 

“There is jest in you, young man,” said Jaeques 
Mana, “and I thank you that you can sit and be joy- 
ous in the presence of a Lobishomen. Know you nut 
that I am cursed of heaven !—that | am six days man 
and one day brute? that the sinking sun of Saturday 
doth terminate my humanity? and that the Sabbath sees 
me only in the shape of a mule pursued by demons, 
and torn and goaded by hideous shapes, that follow 
and flay me till the sacred day is past!—and know 
you not that I am proscribed, and hated, and cast from 
the doors of men ?” 

“T’ve heard as much,” replied Ferdinand, “ but I 
can’t say | was ever credulous of it until the present 
moment; nor indeed am I now, for the truth is, 
Jacques, (you'l! pardon my familiarity, I hope,) { am 
very doubtful of the whole matter, and entertain an 
opinion (with your permission,) that you are laboring 
under a delusion. It may be possible, certainly, but 
as ‘seeing is believing,’ I will defer my opinion un- 
til such time as my own eyes are satisfied of the fact. 
In the meanwhile, perhaps you will be good enough 
to convert to your own use whatever you prefer in 
this bag ;’’ and they both commenced a series of such 
effective operations upon the provisions, that in a 
marvellously brief period the whole had disappeared. 

“Do you doubt the fate that attends me then ?” 
said Jacques Mana when they had concluded. “« Know 
you not that my ancestors were as I am? And yet 
why should I ask? your gentleness to me proves that 
you doxbt the Lobishomen’s destiny, for did you not, 
you would hate meas.others do. But you shall see.” 

“Seeing is believing,” as I said before, replied 
Clamerclotti. “ But how and when shall I see?” 

“1.tell you not when or how, good youth, but you 
shall. Which way the wind blows bend the branches ; 
I say that you shall. But listen to me awhile. There 
were joy and feasting of yore in the halls of ‘Mana, 
for the lady of Lacanza was soon to be the bride of 
the lord of Mana. There was a mystery in the fate 
of the lord of Mana. None ever saw him on the 
Sabbath. He was a kind and good knight, and many 
believed he secluded himself on the holy day for 
purposes of piety; buat others shook their heads, and 
gave looks which commonly indicate either a know- 
ledge-or suspicion of something generally known or 
imagined, but of a character not to be talked about or 
dwelt on in the general conversations of neighbor- 
folk. Certain it is, he was never seen on the Sab- 
bath, and the deep love conceived by the lady of La- 
canza for the strange knight, constrained her father 
to pursue such measures as would determine the 
cause of his hebdomadal invisibility, and reseue his 





daughter from the danger of plighting her maiden 
vows toa Lobishomen. He resolved, therefore, to'fix 
the day of marriage at once, and appointed a Sun- 


“With many artful objections did the lerd of Mana 
attempt to prevail upon the old man te decide upon 
another day, and the lady united her prayers ‘to those 
of her lover (perceiving he desired it). to the same 
effect, but the count wes inexorable. A shudder shot 
through his frame when he contemplated the possi-+ 
bility of his dear and only daughter contracting her- 
self to a Lobishomen. The prevarication and con 
fusion of the lord of Mana confirmed him in his be- 
lief. 

“*She shall not wed him,’ he said; ‘her nup 
tials shall be in a nunnery rather. [ had rather see 
her dead and tombed. She shall not, if these gray 
hairs can teach her obedience.’ 

“ Such were his words: and theold man wept many 
tears—tears, not like the summershowers of youth, 
half sunny and half sad, but tears, such as the sharp 
and bitter waters that spring from the mineral earth, 
and taste of the heart-ore whence they arise. 

“ The appointed day was soon as near as to-morrow 
is to this moment, and the sun hung brightly in the 
heavens,.as he does now. The lady Lacanza:sat by 
her lover’s side, and they gazed upon a fair scene be- 
fore them, and talked of future happiness. The even- 
ing advanced, but, as the minutes fled, they stole 
away the mirth of the lerd of Mana, and he sat al- 
must mute, and sighed, and drops like dew stood upon 
his forehead. The lady looked in his face, and started 
from him. His cheeks grew paler and paler; his 
beard, that was smooth as her own tresses, became 
rigid and untwisted ; his eyes were lustreless. He 
sat for an instant thus, and then passed from the room 
like an ungraved ghost. With one only look towards 
his betrothed lady, he glided towards the spacious 
hall, and vanished. But he was again to appear; yes, 
he was to appear again. A noise was:heard without, 
and a wild mule, whose cries were like a mortal 
thing, ran madly past the window. The count La- 
canza snw it, and, clasping his daughter to his breast, 
exclaimed, ‘Thou art saved,thou art saved.’ And 
she was saved; for that mule was the lord of Mana; 
he was a Lobishomen, my ancestor; and now be- 
lievest t}:ou 2?” 

“ Not a word of it,” replied Clamerclotti; “ for to 
tell you my opinion, it's alla hum. I dare say you'll 
pardon me for venturing to have an opinion of my 
own, but I assure you it is:of no use telling me all 
about this; I’m one of that curious tribe that will net 
believe a thing unless it happens to be credible ; and 
as for this old mule stery, I'll be turned into a mule 
myself if there's a word of truth in it.” 

“You are young, and that excuses you,” said the 
Lobishomen ; “ but the'time shall come when thou 
shalt be wiser.” 

“ Like enough,” rejoined Clamerclotti, “like enongh. 
I've plenty of time, that’s certain; and I should be 
glad, 1 confess, if I could, at this present moment, avail 
myself of your politeness to give me a lifton the read 
to wisdom ; but, as I have togo some few miles before 
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I reach a village, and the evening is falling, I would 
rather insure to myself a night's lodging, than rest my 
head upon the hard block of erudition. So, farewell, 
Mr. Jacques, and if you should be coming at any time 
to the great city, some thirty miles away, I dare say 
Ferdinand Clamerclotti will be distinguished enough 
to be found by inquiring for-him. Saint Gregory pre- 
serve you, Jacques, and keep you from the bad habits 
you have been mentioning. Good by:” and, with a 
shake of the hand, the Lobishomen turned down a 
side road, and Clamerclotti pushed lustily on his way 
te the city. 

We should ill describe the effect of this adventure 
upon the mind of Ferdinand, were we to leave the 
reader under the impression that he was altogether 
sceptical of the veritability of Mana’s words, and that 
his blunt pleasantry was occasioned by an enlightened 
superiority to superstition. It was no such thing. 
Among the peasantry, the tradition was considered 
not only recommended by very respectable testimony, 
but founded on events as certain as the births and 
deaths of their several grandmothers, or the specified 
period when St. Michael moulted, and presented one 
of the finest feathers of his left wing to the charge 
and custody of some faithful friars. It would have 
been wrong, therefore, had Ferdinand ridiculed the 
tradition altogether, however much impressed with 
doubts as to its positive reality. His mind was not 
more settled by the fact of having himself found 
Jacques Mana under the influence of that very fear 
and torture which it was said accompanied the meta- 
morphosis, and so strongly convinced of the irrevoca- 
ble doom that attended him. 

“So, it’s all very odd,” said Clamerclotti, as he 
pushed forward ; “ and I must wait the convenience 
of Master Jacques to enlighten me on this head. It's 
a mighty queer world, that’s certain, and I'm not quite 
sure that I’ve not been walking about the earth in a 
different shape myself before now, for I recollect 
having a strange appetite for thistles one day:” and 
in such manner he thought and talked, until he ar- 
rived at a little village, where he sojourned for the 
night; and on the following evening, with panting 
heart, he surveyed a great city extending before him, 
and the turrets were shining with the golden light of 
the setting sun, and a thousand thoughts of success 
and fortune danced through the cranium of the be- 
wildered Clamerclotti. 

“Here I am, then,” he said, as he stationed himself 
before the house of a merchant, to whose regards he 
bore letters of consignments, “and here begins my 
. prosperity. I dare say Felicia could make herself 
happy in such a mansion as this even :”—and he an- 
nounced himself with an important clamor at the 
door, and was soon ushered into the presence of his 
superior, who received him with considerable courtesy, 
and finally handed him over to a tall personage in a 
fine dress, with instructions that every care should be 
taken of him. The frankness and cheerfulness of the 
youth soon elevated him in the opinion of the mer- 
chant, and he gradually found himself promoted from 
offices of insignificance to offices of trust ; until a cir- 
«umstance occurred which established him in the fa- 


vor of his master, and opened the way to a better ad- 
vancement. 

There happened to be engaged in the service of 
the merchant, one, of whose integrity Clamerclotti 
had many reasons to think unfavorably ; and his sus- 
picions were soon verified by the sudden disappear- 
ance of the worthy. The mere coincidence of ab- 
sence could certainly have justified Clamerclotti in 
no way for supposing delinquency on that account; 
but other circumstances, including the mysterious ab- 
straction of considerable sums of the current coin of 
the realm, and certain slips of paper with names 
written upon them, which the merchant was supersti- 
tious enough to consider valuable, afforded sufficient 
ground for an hypothesis of that nature. At all events, 
the individual was missing, and the said moneys had 
become suddenly invisible. The merchant was ruin- 
ed if justice failed to detect the culprit; but it so 
happened, Ferdinand was the fortunate instrument, 
in the hands of justice, and the happy means of re- - 
storing peace and solvency to his master’s affairs. He 
had watched the haunts of the offender and his com- 
panions, and with care and secrecy, contrived to gain 
admission to a room where he understood they fre- 
quently assembled, and having overheard their plans, 
and discovered the place where the money was depo- 
sited, he waited their departure, and quickly posses- 
sed himself ef the prize. The retreat of the parties was 
somewhat retarded by a band of persons, who seized 
and bound them as they passed through the passages, 
and consigned them, in a rude manner, to the prison- 
house. The merchant was soon relieved of all his 
apprehensions by the appearance of Clamerclotti with 
the greater part of the booty, and with tears of grati- 
tude he declared himself eternally bound to the youth, 
and implored to be permitted the opportunity of re- 
turning his thanks in a more tangible manner than 
words, should Ferdinand be ever plunged in a similar 
en ergency. 

This opportunity was soon afforded him. A touch 
on the shoulder, accompanied with a whispered word, 
which was “ Felicia,” surprised our hero one day as 
he was hastening through the streets, and looking he 
perceived the retiring figure of Jacques Mana, who 
beckoned him to follow, and by his gestures seemed 
to intimate that his mission was any thing but of an 
agreeable character. 

“ What ! Jacques, my old fellow,” said Clamerclotti, 
when he came up to him, “ what in the name of won- 
der brings you here? Another of your scampering 
fits, I suppose.” 

“You know Alberto Piolanos,” said the Lobisho- 
men, “ and his daughter, and his wife : and you know 
the don Teophilo.” 

“ To be sure I do,” replied Clamerelotti ; “ and there 
are two of them I'd rather cheat, one I'd rather kiss, 
and one I’d rather trounce, than any of their own 
ages in Gallicia. But what of them ?” 

“ Ask of each separately, and I'll reply,” answered 
Jacques. 

“Is the old chap well, then?” inquired Ferdinand. 

“ Well,” said the Lobishomen. 





“The old dame too?” 
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“ Also well.” 
“ My darling unmarried ?” 

“ Unmarried.” 

“And Teophilo as great a fool as ever?” 

* As great a fool as ever.” 

“ What ails then ?” 

“A great deal ails,” answered Jacques. “The 
old chap, as you call him, is threatened with house- 
less poverty, the old dame with endless wretched- 
ness—”’ 

“What! my old Dame Blanche ?” interposed Fer- 
dinand. 

“ The same,—Felicia with a forced marriage to 
save her parents from ruin, and the don Teophilo 
with the curses of all for his malice and cruelty in 
turning the old people out of doors because their 
daughter has made choice for herself. One day may 
be tuo late to rescue the young Felicia—she is waver- 
ing ; for, however deep her affection for you, it is hard 
she shall see her parents ruined.” 

“T'll be off by to-morrow’s sun-rise.” said Clamer- 
clotti, “for I take you to be a man of your word, 
Master Jacques, and I fancy you wouldn’t deceive 
me. I cannot conceive, though, how the deuce you 
got to know all this.” 

“I know it,” replied the Lobishomen, “be that 
sufficient. “If you would save the girl, go, go, 
go;” and, with a solemn emphasis on the latter mo- 
nosyllable, he bowed his head gravely and de- 
parted. 

Ferdinand had long cherished a strong desire to see 
those spots once more, and wander amidst those scenes 
se nearly associated with his earliest and happiest 
days ; and the true secret of his uncommon confidence 
in the integrity of Jacques might be traced, we fancy, 
in some degree to this anxious longing ; for he seized 
the excuse with more earnestness than is generally 
manifested on like occasions. With praiseworthy 
promptitude, he represented the whole state of affairs 
to the merchant, and solicited his assistance, adding 
that a temporary absence would agree exceedingly 
well with his health, and a sight, of Felicia would 
tend materially to restore that desirable circulation of 
the blood which the avocations of a cititizen had ma- 
terially impeded. In all this the good merchant rea- 
dily acquiesced, and producing a ‘sum equivalent to 
twice the supply which Clamerclotti requested, he 
bestowed upon him his blessing, and the youih con- 
veyed himself from the room. The next day saw 
Ferdinand on the road. His golden store was well 
secured about his waist, and had not an accident oc- 
curred by which he sustained a severe sprain, he 
would probably have relied upon those trusty animals 
called his legs, to conduct him with safety to the end 
of his journey, and would then have escaped what it 
is now our duty to relate. 

By the side of the road sat our hero rubbing his 
aggrieved limb with great perseverence, and sending 
forth occasional groans of impatience and agony, when 
on a sudden Jacques Mana appeared, and began to 
make some inquiries as to the cause of his lamenta- 
tions and distress. 

“Oh! S to the devil,” cried Clamerclotti,” in ex- 
K 





treme anguish—“ go and be hanged with you, don't 
you see I’m hurt?” 

“I pity you,” said the Lobishomen, “ you'll never 
be able to walk for a week. Here you must stay, un- 
less you permit me to carry you to the next village, 
some miles away, where you can rest for the night. 
I am strong.” 

“TI should feel all over obligation to you, if you 
would do the same,’’ said Clamerclotti, repenting of 
his roughness to poor Jacques. “So, if you are wil- 
ling, clap me on your back at once, and away with 
me.” 

«That will I,” replied Jacques, raising Ferdinand 
up, and placing one leg on each side of him, in a po- 
sition which is denominated pick-a-back—* and now 
say, are you comfortable ?” 

“ As much so as sitting on a pair of hatchets, called 
hips, will enable me—but I am not the man to com- 
plain. I am quite ready ; move on, Master Jacques ” 
and with many jests and gambols they went on their 
way, the light step and easy spring of the burdened 
man seeming strangely inconsistent with the massive 
rotundity of the burden. 

With much zeal did Jacques Mana persist in his 
course, even when Clamerclotti, absorbed in his own 
cogitations concerning Felicia and her parents, re- 
mained silently on his back. The different sentiments 
occasioned in the mind of Ferdinand by the different 
circumstances under which he surveyed every object 
then, compared with those excited in his breast on his 
first approaching the city, were the source of much 
entertainment to him, and he fell into a kind of reve- 
rie that might possibly have lasted for a considerabie 
period, had not a consciousness of a sudden change of 
position on the back of Jacques Mana, and a certain 
careering in the air of that personage, aroused bisa 
with a start to a sense of what was passing before 
and around him. The first object which struck his 
amazed vision was a pair of long and hairy ears, es- 
tablished on a foundation which eppeared the head 
of a horse, from which head descended a very long 
face, terminating with a snout containing two nostrils, 
that sent forth lines of steam on both sides and snort- 
ed terribly. With a shriek of amazement, Clamer- 
clotti hung about the back of the beast, and fixed 
his fingers in a shaggy fringe surmounting the neck of 
the animal, while the creature himself ran wildly to 
and fro, and leaped and jerked with such violence 
that Clamerclotti found a difficulty in keeping his 
place, and he inwardly cursed the folly of men who 
question the truths of tradition, and more especially 
the legend of the Lobishomen. 

“You'll have me off, Jacques—on my life you will; 
I pray you kick not up your heels so monstrously— 
stop, stop,” ‘cried Ferdinand; but the large ears 
were deaf, and with a frantic sound of misery 
that seemed to stun the very birds, for they fell 
dead to the earth around them, the Lobishomen set 
off at full speed with the unfortunate Clamercloti, 
and in a moment tree and hedge appeared but sha- 
dowy lines in the landscape, and the hills began play- 
ing at leap-frog. Away they went, over heath, and 
mead, and plain; over mountain, vale, and glade, 
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they dashed, they fled, they flew; the winds made 
way, and the racing lightnings could scarcely keep 
pace with them. 

“ Stop, stop,” shouted Clamerclotti, “stop, or I pe- 
rish ;” but the night came forth, and they still sped 
on, and demons sprung. from the darkness as they 
passed, and pinched them, and laughed with hideous 
faces, and pulled and tortured them. 

“Ah! how like you that?” screamed one of the 
fiends, seizing Clamerclotti by the nose with claws 
like pincers; “or that, or that?” and he tore at his 
hair, and nipped at bis neck; while two young devil- 
kins perehed on his ears, and shouted with a vehe- 
mence to which a lion’s roar was a whisper. 

“ Believe you it now, believe you it now?” cried 
another demon with a round face, accompanying 
every word with a blow on the pate of the youth 
with an instrament resembling a hammer ;—*do 
you believe it? ii not, permit me to break your cra- 
nium through ;” and he set about his work with re- 
newed violence, whilst others fixed upon Jacques, and 
pierced him with small arrows, and hung upon his 
tail, and screwed his ears about until they seemed 
ready to break off by the roots, which pleased them 
mightly, and they laughed in an ecstacy of joy. 

“When it shall please you to let my head alone 
with that confounded hammer, Master Fiend, I shall 
feel infinitely obliged to you,” said Clamerclotti, re- 
covering his self-possession ; “ and perhaps you would 
accommodate me, Signor Uglymug, by liberating my 
nose. As to the young chaps who are bellowing 
away in my ears, I should be ‘sorry to interrupt them 
in so pleasing a pastime.” 

“ Niffle—hiffle—whizz!” cried.one of the fiends; 
“Hish! kickle!”’ cried another; and “ Swackle!” 
cried a third. 

“ Do you believe it now?” cried the leader of the 
gang. 

“ Horror! horror!” cried Jacques, flying with fright- 
ful speed over the land. 

“ Believe it, believe it,” pursued a tribe of minor 
monsters. 

“I think I have reason enough, in all conscience,” 
replied Clamerclotti : “ and | can only tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that once out of this scrape, I'll keep my 
thoughts to myself for the future, I'll trouble you 
to take your tail, Sir Devil, out of the way of my 
mouth, if you please, or I may otherwise be induced 
to give ita gripe.” 

“ Swibble! flickerback!” screamed a tall fiend. 

“ Block!” cried a little one. ‘ 

“ Mumbleflabber!’’ pursued a fat specimen of the 
demon tribe, and with a rush, like a hurling wind, 
they all dashed down a precipice together. The dark 
hollew appeared endless; and they descended and 
descended uniil a hazy insensibility came over the 
whole functions of the astonished Clamerclotti—the 
last glimpse of his fading faculties assuring him they 
were descending still. 





The morning had gone on before, and the sun was 
in the east, when Clamerclotti discovered himself to 
be lying in a field, with neither Lobishomen nor de- 
vil in the neighborhood, but a certain soreness all 
over his body reminded him of his adventure on the 
former evening ; and he arose, and shook himself, and 
examined his limbs with great care to ascertain if any 
injury had resulted from his downward excursion, but 
all was well. 

The scene around him was one not altogether un- 
familiar, for yonder was Alberto’s farm, and many a 
recollection poured gladly into his mind when he 
gazed upon the dwelling of his faithful Felicia. The 
Lobishomen had been considerate at all events, in 
one respect, for he had serupulously adhered to Clamer- 
clotti’s line of route, and delivered him almost at the 
door of his home, with no other change than a few 
scratches and bruises. 

The dame Blanche was soon roused from her occu- 
pation by a knocking at the gate, and vast was the 
wonder of all when the runaway Cilamerclotti pre- 
sented himself, and took from his side a pouch of real 
gold. The farmer drew himself up and smiled at the 
shining darlings, while his wife declared with much 
solemnity that she had always prophesied Ferdinand 
would make a man afier all. Felicia was silent, but 
inwardly delighted ; and when Ferdinand represented 
he had heard of their misfortune, and had come to 
beg of them to accept the little he could supply for 
their use, a general shaking of hands took place, and 
Alberto whispered in his ear—“1 always thought 
you'd be my future son-in-law. I could not abide 
Teophilo from the first, believe me ;” with such other 
expressions of congratulation as generally flow from 
persone whose interest is on a par with their fervor. 
The recital of Clamerclotti’s adventure with the Lo- 
bishomen was received with wonder and astonish- 
ment, the old people piously crossing themselves at 
every new event in the history, with that indefinite 
idea of religious confidence which is mostly produced 
by the bewildering tenets in which they had been 
reared. The gentle Felicia, in the meanwhile, crept 
gradually to the side of her lover, and, looking in his 
face, held fast by his arm, till a sudden noise in the 
adjoining room happening just at a moment when her 
whole attention was fixed on the mystery, she started 
from her seat, and produced at the instant a se- 
ries of such piercing screams, that they could only be 
abated by a sulemn assurance on the part of Ferdi- 
nand that her consternation had been occasioned by 


_no other incident than a false step performed by the 


cat in her way to the milk-pan. The tale was often 
repeated in afier times to such passing travellers as 
chanced to light upon the hospitable habitation of Fer- 
dinand and his little wife; but none ever heard of 
the unhappy Jacques, who, it is to be feared, must 
have died as he had lived, a wreiched outcast and an 
unfriended man. 
Pica. 





TO AN OLD BLIND HORSE. 





3 SOLILOQUY, 


ON AN OLD PEN. 





I HAVE, e’en now, with the fine, glittering edge 
Of my new knife, essay’d to mend thy point, 
But all in vain—thou art the muses’ steed* 
That I have used, and used, like many a she 
Hath used her hen-pecked mate ; by holding well 
Thy good old nose upon the grindstone down, 
Till time has conquered ail thy fractious powers, 
And made thee what thou art. 

Oh! luckless was the day, 

And sad to thee the hour, in which I plucked 
Thee from thy mother’s arms : (or, if ye will, 
Her goose-white wings.) Ere that dire hour, 
It was her constant joy to skim along 
The ambient ether of th’ cerulean skies : 
(That is, with much exertion,) or to walk 
By the old Dutchman's barn, and Misthaufen, 
Where horses, cows, and hogs, and pigs, and calves, 
Were wont to roam in elegant confusion— 
There could thy mother walk in waddling grace, 
Probing the rich manure, and thou untouched ! 
But this is changed, and thou art— what thou art! 

So long obedient to its master’s will, 
The stiff, unyielding quill has sunk beneath 
The tortures of his many sleepless hours. 
Yes, thou art what thou art. I e’en perceive, 
Our friends, the chamber flies, in wanton mood, 
Have marked thee with disgrace.t Well—thou art old, 
And, as the mob say—discomboborated : 
Yet, hen-peck’d, fly-peck’d, or whate'er thou be, 
Thou art unto thyself a burden now, 
And therefore, like all worthless things, should perish. 
Yet deem not thou shalt sink into the grave, 
A thing unknown—a thing forgotten—No, 
Although, like a sneaking son-in-law, 
I wish th’ old donkey dead that ministered 





* Equine genus, species asinus. 
t Stercus muscari. 





To all my wants; that some more useful tool, 

May move obedient to my purposes— 

Thou still shalt live in mem’ry as a friend 

« Whom I have not loved wisely, but too well.” 
Yes, wondrous pen! Thou solace of the woes 

That step-dame nature oft around my path 

Hath darkly flung ; I view thy spotted top 

With sad remembrance ; yet even in my grief, 

Although thou also be’st the monitor, 

Of what I was—of what I soon must be— 

Thy strange, uncouth appearance calleth forth 

An undissembled and impartial smile. 

E’en when I did thy dirty point essay 

Once more to flatter—to patch up—to mend, 

Thou did’st remind me of the school-boy’s nose, 

Which once I saw upon a frosty morning, 

Dripping a-pace ; and in whose ear I then 

Did parley thus :—Said I to him, ‘‘ My boy! 

Why don’t thee blow thy nose?” “Oh,” said the 

boy, 

“So oft of late I’ve blown it, and so much, 

That by the nice repeated operation, 

I have become possessed of a new fact, 

Worth my whole store of new-collected knowledge. 

’Tis simply said—my nose will not stay blown !” 

Now, with the echo of the school-boy’s words 

Still ling'ring in mine ears, Ill even think 

Upon his dear-bought knowledge ; and henceforth, 

My Pegasus, when thy successor’s limbs 

Grow laughable with age, their nozzles soggy, 

Like to thine own, defying “ Roger's patent,” 

Oh, then, old pen, thy mem’ry, like a dream, 

Shall flit before my vision, palpably. 

And though I profit in experience, 

And own a true, yet frost-cold simile, 

Doubiless, a tear will stand within mine eye, 

To think of thee, and of the school-boy’s knows ! 
Locust Grove, Lancaster Co., Pa, E. 
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Waar, though the icy hand of Time 

Has cool'd thy ardor, cramp'd thy speed— 
Yet still thou rear’st thy crest sublime ; 

For still thou stepp’st—a comely steed. 


Tho’ now those orbs are quench’d in night, 
That sparkled once with youthful fire, 
Yet, cherish’d by instinctive light, 
Thy noble spirit’s still entire. 


Thy symmetry remains complete— 

Still graceful flows thy maniling mane: 
Thy taper ears, thy well-set feet, 

Thy pristine beauty still retain. 





That shining skin, so soft and sleek— 
That trim tail’s fashionable air, 

Thy master’s kind regard bespeak, 
And show his servant’s duteous care. 


Old steed! sure it was a Incky day 
That brought thee first to such a birth: 
While others drudge their lives away, 
Thine flows in feasting, ease, and mirth. 


And, could a poet’s wish prevail, 
When hero thy vital race is run, 
Thy form should sull through ether sail 


A sprightly courser of the sun. 
FLORIZER 
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ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


The stage and actors are not so contemptible, 
As every oe Puritan, 


ad 
nee wes 


t swearer, _ ot ” jealous envy, 


gine. 
G. Chapman’s & Revenge.” —1613. 


No. I. 
MAD ACTORS. 


Tue stage has numbered among its votaries many 
persons of both sexes whose actions have evinced un- 
soundness of mind. Eccentricity, a minor madness, 
and intemperance, an aberration “ most lazar-like and 
loathsome,” were the frequent marks of note attached 
to the paths of the erratic histrion of by-gone times ; 
but in these days of propriety and tee-totalism, an un- 
due peculiarity in behaviour is scarcely countenanced, 
and actors are no longer eccentric when off the stage, 
ror intoxicated when on. One great tragical excep- 
tion may be adduced as evidence to the contrary, 
but I claim him for the purpose of proving my 
tule. 

The life of an actor is almost like a maniac’s dream; 


to-day, he is “the observed of all observers,” the fa- 
vorite of the many, the idol of a chosen few; the au- 
dience plaud his every look, his friends repeat his say- 
ings, and force him to their feasts; authors consult 
him, critics praise him, and the world rings with the 
repetition of his name. What may not a little week 
produce? let the instances of Kean, John Kemble, 
and Wuod declare the mighty change. Trivialities, 
which affect not the mass of human nature, are often 
the screws of an actor's fate, and press him into misery 
and ruin. 

There is a positive infatuation connected with every 
department of theatrical life that almost amounts to 
relative madness. Sanity seems to be discarded as 
the outset—when the stage-struck youth deserts both 
“reason and the shop,” and devotes himself to a life 
of incessant toil, for the chance of a decent living in 
the purlieus of the play-house. What but madness 
ean account for his continuance within “ the whirl of 
the wings,” afier the discovery of the lack of substance 
in the tinsel of the stage ; and what, but lunacy, can 
explain the obstinacy of the veteran who remains in 
the theatre he affects to despise, and encounters the 
malice of the untalented, the envy of the underlings, 
the sneers of the youngsters, and the malignant back- 
bitings of his compeers, rather than resign the exciting 
habits of an actor’s life—and with all its disagreeables, 
it is an exciting life, and therein lies the secret of its 
maddening charm. In no other profession can the 
same combination of triumph be achieved ; the suc- 
cessful actor warms the bosoms of hundreds at the 
same moment; they bend as he directs; their blood 





flows thickly at the tale of wo— their eyes attest the 
truih of his distress—their loud acclaims reward the 
warrior’s shout, and peals of hearty laughter tell of the 
jests’ success. The talents of the peformer exact an 
instantaneous homage, which is more personally ex- 
citing than the most fervid imaginings of a brilliant 
posthumous reputation. He places his creations be- 
fore the public; if successful, nightly crowds applaud 
him to the echo; and he enjoys, in one voluptuous 
gush, a draught of maddening delight, which, in the 
case of painters, sculptors, and poets, had been the 
tardy givings-forth of years. 

‘The myriads of ideas, which, connected with end- 
less varieties of character, pass through the brain of 
a popular and busily occupied actor, keep him in a 
state of dreamy excitement, which the opium-eaters’ 
paroxysms may parallel, but not exceed. The curse 
of foreed study, the mental labor of conception, the 
loading of the tired memory, the fag and worry of the 
many rehearsals on the cold and dismal stage—redo- 
lent of gas, or lamp oil, the nervous agitation con- 
nected with the first performance of each new part, 
the hopes of triumph and the fears of failure, the bo- 
dily fatigue, the painful lassitude of re-action—all con. 
quered but to be again and again endured. The sensi- 
tive brains of the scholar and the student, and such 
are to be found upon the actors’ list, are unable to 
stand the forcible wear and tear of a long career. 
The imaginative and gentlemanly Conway and the 
melancholy Penson committed suicide while laboring, 
under mental aberration ; and many other names could 
be added to the list. 

The exciting nature of an actor’s life works with 
direful potency in the quick consumption of the men- 
tal spark. Actors are frequently compelled to resign 
all professional avocations long before the failure of 
their physical qualities, for they are a hardy race, and 
addicted to longevity, but their faculties of memory 
are worn out in the service of the drama, and they 
are incompetent to the task of studying the necessary 
novelties of the day. 

The second rate and inferior members of the stage 
have their ills to undergo; much credit is due to them 
for their general good behaviour in a profession in 
which they are unable to attain the desirable good, yet 
are compelled to suffer sueh numerous and lamentable 
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evils; in which, without being able to enjoy the high 
chivalric state of feeling attendant on the exercise of 
successful genius, they are forced to endure their por- 
tion of the mad enthusiasm connected with every divi- 
sion of the stage department. I have often wondered 
that it does not more frequently terminate in application 
to false excitement—in violent outbreaks of disap- 
pointed ambition—in bursts of ill temper-~of natural 
malice—and revenge. 

Having endeavored to show the causes of the ex- 
cilability of an actor's temperment, I will proceed to 
enumerate several instances of positive madness, or 
outrageous eccentricity, most nearly related to acknow- 
ledged lunacy. There are persons connected with 
the sage, who, fancying that “genins to madness 
nearly is allied,” assume the vagaries of wits’ astray, 
and act the madman off the stage, for the contempti- 
ble purpose of making themselves notorious. I shall 
not humor such insults upon humanity by mentioning 
their freaks, or chronicling their names. 

In the thirteenth chapter of that execrable concoc- 
tion, Barry Cornwall's « Life of Kean,” there is men- 
tion made of the hero’s first performance of Iago— 
“the dress of Othello being filled, upon that occasion, 
by the body of a certain now forgotten Mr. Sowerby.” 
We know that the name of an actor is comparatively 
soon forgotien, but the annihilation of his memory 
would be a blessing, compared with the pain of cru- 
cifixion at the hands of a biographer like Mr. Barry 
Cornwall, who has sacrificed the honesty of truth to 
the gratification of an ungrateful son and a vindictive 
wife. Mr. Sowerby was a man of unquestioned ta- 
lent, and held the station of principal tragedian at 
Drury Lane, before and after the appearance of Mr. 
Kean; and although the brilliant talents of the great- 
est actor that ever trod the boards, threw Mr. Sow- 
erby’s exertions into the shade, he was not the first of 
a long list of high tragedians who were placed “ina 
state of retirement” during Kean’s startling career. 
He must, under any circumstances, have held a con- 
spicuous station in the list of eminent actors, but for 
the possession of the quality which has indueed me to 
select him as the hero of some half dozen anecdotes. 
He was decidedly mad—harmlessly, funnily mad— 
buat too mad for the drama’s welfare, and the cer- 
tainty of an unbroken night’s performance. He was 
for some time the hero dominant of the Norwich cir- 
cuit—a range of theatres of the first respectability in 
England, that is, before they fell into the hands of the 
present manager, who selects plays and players on the 
greatest wretchedness principle, and considers a penny 
saved better than sixpence earned. But in Sowerby’s 
time, the theatre was managed by a gentleman: men 
of talent graced the boards, and it was no disgrace to 
be an actor in that vicinity. Several odd stories are 
related of Sowerby’s conduct. While playing in the 
Great Yarmouth Theatre, a Mr. Bowles, who afier- 
wards left the stage and became an eminent Unitarian 
minister, was engaged to play the line of business 
which had been in Sowerby’s possession for some 
time. In fact, the eccentricity (to use the milder term) 
of the latter gentleman, had compelled the manager 
to look out for another tragedian. Sowerby went into 
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the front of the theatre to witness the debut of his 
rival, who made his first appearance in the character 
of earl Osmond, in Monk Lewis's play of The Castle 
Spectre. Sowerby had long considered this part as most 
exclusively his own, from his peculiar delivery of the 
“dream scene” in the latter portion of the play. Mr. 
Bowles did not come up to the requisite pitch, and 
Sowerby quitted the theatre in disgust. About ten 
o'clock at night, a gentleman was sitting at the sea- 
end of the jeity, a long pier-like projection from Yar- 
mouth beach, when his attention was attracted towards 
something in the sea that looked very much like a 
human head bobbing up and down in “ the short 
yesty waves,’ a few yards from the jetty. He pointed 
out the strange object to a watching pilot; the night 
was starlight, and the tide was rapidly ebbing. The 
pilot hailed, and heard a voice in reply. The skiff or 
coble of a collier brig was fastened to the jetty piles; 
the gentleman and the pilot jumped into the little 
boat, and paddled to the suspicious swimmer, whom, 
with some difficuliy, they succeeded in getting ashore. 
He was much exhausted, and could scarcely speak his 
thanks. 

“ Surely, I must be deceived,” said the gentleman. 
“It cannot be Mr. Sowerby ?” 

* Yes—yes, it is.” 

“ Pray, explain how you came in the sea with the 
whole of your apparel on. Did you fall overboard 
from one of the pleasure yawls ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Surely, you did not contemplate suicide ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Resolve this mystery, if you please.” 

“I went to see Bowles play Osmond—his infernal 
“dream scene” put me into such a fever, that I left 
the theatre. 1 walked the beach, but could not get 
cool. When I thought of his vile performance, my 
blood boiled, and my brain seemed scorched; so I 
walked into the sea to refrigerate myself I waded 
up to my arm-pits, and liked it much; but the tide 
took me off my feet, and 1 had rather a larger swim 
than I intended. You have saved my life, and de- 
serve my gratitude—you shall be well repaid. To- 
morrow night I play Macbeth—you shall witness the 
performance from the stage-box.” 

John Pritt Harley, the popular London comedian, 
was Sowerby's room-mate in the provinces, and once, 
at the tragedian’s request, lent him a clean shirt. The 
play of the evening was the Mountaineers; Harley 
performed Sadi—Sowerby played the mad Octavian, 
and when dressed for the character, exhibited to the 
scrrowing gaze of the comedian, his last new ruffled 
shirt hanging in various picturesque shreds around the 
bust and arms of the tattered Castilian. 

“Why, d—n it, Sowerby, I thought, when you 
asked me for a shirt, that you were short of clean 
linen for the day—I imagined you wanted it for pri- 
vate wear, not for stage property—it is my newest and 
ray best.” 

“| thought so,” said Sowerby, “ when I put it on-— 
I had such trouble to tear it into rags. I borrowed 
yours, because I did not like to rend one of mine—but 
you shall have it again when the play is over.” 
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“Though this be madness, there is method in it,” 
methinks I hear the reader say. True, and the next 
anecdote exhibits a like display. The Bath audience 
are proverbially cold in their bestowal of applause— 
the polite circles of Bladud consider any ebullition of 
feeling as an impropriety, and ridiculously check the 
expressions of that delight which they frequent the 
theatre for the purpose of atiaining. Sowerby made 
his first appearance on the Bath stage in the character 
of Othello—he soon felt their coldness—and, after 
working through the easly part of the play, determined 
to address them, previous to attempting the difficulties 
of the great scene in the third aet. Walking slowly 
down to the front of the stage, he said to the audience, 
“ You and | had better come to some understanding 
before I go any farther—you have paid your money 
to see me act. Iam doing my best for my share of 
that money; but I can do better, if you will also give 
me my share of applause. I don’t care about it, but 
you will get a better pennyworth if you do, for I can- 
not act without applause—and so you can do as you 
like, now you know what you have to expect.” This 
strange address had the desired effect; the audience 
were roused from their senseless apathy, acknowledged 
the justness of his remarks by repeated rounds of ap- 
plause, gave him three cheers at the end of the act, 
and throughout the play bestowed upon him more 
approbation than they had ever given to Jolin Kem- 
ble's best personification. 

Befure he went to Drury Lane, he. played Coriola- 
nus at the Liverpool theatre, and was severely hissed. 
He struggled on till the ovation scene, and when the 
stage was full of virgins, matrons, Roman senators, 
and Volscian warriors, he advanced boldly, at the 
conclusion of a burst of disapprobation, and said, “ You 
don't seem to like my acting—what do you think of 
my dancing?” and taking up the extreme ends or 
points of his soldier's shirt, as a little miss takes up 
hex frock, he commenced frisking all over the stage. 
Of course, he was not allowed to finish the play. 
Some years afterwards, he re-visited Liverpool; and 
having a London fame attached to his name, was en- 
gaged as a “star” for the regular series of nights. He 
exerted himself with success, and the audience rose 
at the termination of his performance of Hamlet, and 
greeted him with loud and hearty cheers. The cur- 
tain was gently falling upon the dyigg and the dead, 
when the philosophic Hamlet started to his feet, and 
bobbing his head underneath the descending baize, 
stood upright before the astonished pit. In those days 
it was not customary to dispel the illusion of the 
actor's art by bellowing for the resusciiation of the 
departed hero, for the purpose of hearing him repeat 
some stereotyped phrase of servility ; and the audience, 
wondering at his design, suspended their applause. 
“ Your cheers are useless,” said Sowerby; “I value 
them not, Some five years ago, you honored me with 
your disapprobation, aud drove me from your boards. 
I was as good an actor then, as now. But metropolitan 
fame has now given me the current stamp, and you 
insult me with your applause. I have played to-night 
to show you that I can play, and to make an opportu- 
nity to tell you what I think of you. Your cheers are 





useless. I despise you, and never will degrade myself 
by again appearing on your stage.” 

Sowerby was devotedly attached to his profession, 
and being of a scholastic turn, and cultivated though 
erratic mind, was much courted by the wits and 
scholurs of the day. While playing in London, a 
party of gentlemen visiied his dressing room at the 
theatre ; the play was Southern's tragedy of Oronoko ; 
Sowerby performed the part of the slave king, and 
not wishing to be interrupted, requested his friends to 
retire from the stage part of the theatre, but to meet 
him at supper at his own rooms at the conclusion of 
the play. The gentlemen agreed, and went into the 
boxes to witness the termination of the play. The 
eurtain fell; Sowerby threw a cloak over his stage 
dress, and without even washing the African visage 
from his face, jumped into a hack carriage, and desired 
to be driven to his hotel. A wandering of the mind 
came over him; he retired to his bed room, totally 
forgetting to order the supper for his friends, and, 
deeply immersed in some abstractive cogitation, doffed 
his stage attire, and jumped into bed. In the course 
of an hour, his friends arrived at the hotel, and re- 
quested to be shown to the supper room; they were 
ushered into a cold and cheerless apartment. 

“ How long will supper be?” 

“ What would you like?” 

“ The dishes ordered hy Mr. Sowerby.” 

“ He ordered nothing but a bowl of chocolate and 
some dry toast at nine to-morrow morning,” 

“ Where is he?’ 

“To his room—fast asleep.” 

The indignant guests hastened to the tragedian's 
apartment, and found his black Oronoko’s face resting 
on the white pillow; they roused him from his slum- 
ber; a hasty meal was provided ; and, as a punishment 
for his neglect, Sowerby was compelled to take the 
chair, in his shirt, and sit, with unwashed face, at the 
head of the table during their protracted orgies. The 
wine, in due time, had its effect; and the party re 
solved to sally forth and scour the sireeta. Sowerby 
accompanied them, and “accoutred as he was,” pro 
menaded various of the public avenues. He was 
discovered by a watchman, at daybreak, in an early 
purl house, standing, en chemise, in the midst of a 
group of two or three hackmen, some ladies of plea- 
sure, various link boys, and an occasional pickpocket, 
who were gazing upon the tragedian’s cork-clouded 
countenance while he was delivering a lecture upon 
the Aristotelian proprieties of the drama. 

This extravaganza movement may be placed to the 
score of drunkenness—a sin which he seldom exer- 
cised. But while manager of the Belfast theatre, he 
was discovered, at midnight, wrapped in.a blanket— 
the only covering he had, except his shirt—on the steps 
of the earl of Donegal’s house. Sowerby had retired 
to bed, as usual, in good time, and with every appear- 
ance of steadiness. The servant had taken his clothes 
and boots from the bed room, for the purpose of 
brushing them preparatory to the morning's dressing. 
Sowerby, when in bed, recollected that the earl had 
left his card in the course of the day, and that it was 
a duty to return the call. He jumped out of bed, and 
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as he could not find his clothes, ensconced himself in 
the folds of his bed blanket, and sallied forth. The 
earl’s servants did not immediately attend to his late 
summons, and, the watchman observing a strange 
figure sitting upon the steps, and curiously disguised, 
dragged him off to the watch-house, where he was 
detained for the night. In the morning, one of the 
police functionaries recognised the lunatic manager, 
and he was escorted to his home. 

His strange peculiarities of conduct were more de- 
veloped in. the small affairs of life, in which he re- 


ceived no opposition, and therefore exhibited his va- 
grant mind without control. He never played the 
same part twice in the same dress; his various suits 
were hung around his rooms, and it was his delight 
to expatiate to any willing listener upon the various 
minutie connected with the performances of his cha- 
racters in the separate dresses. He retired from the 
stage shortly after Kean’s appearance in London, and 
died, in Dublin, I believe, in the midst of his relatives 
and friends. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM AN 


BY RICHARD 


SCENE—A DUNGEON. 
DRAGONBERG discovered. 


Dragonberg. So then, a dungeon is the stern reality 
of all my air-built grandeur!—and where I looked, in 
one bold spring, to grasp at riches, glory, power—I 
find but treachery, defeat, and shame. No matter; a 
few short hours will quench the burning fever which 
my life has proved; and passion’s raging fires, that 
human hell, subside to-morrow in the calm of death. 
The calm of death!—shall J so prove it !—is there no 
second principle within, to writhe in agony or float in 
joy? and if there be, is mine so stainless it can brave 
the peril?—horror! horror! when I look that way, 
my heart is palsied, and manhood withers at the du- 
bious sight! Oh! could I call back the past, and 
yield no more to sceptic sorcery—call back the iour 
when my aspiring soul, festering in obcurity, threw 
off its humbleness and bartered with the Fiend. Yet, 
hold! these remorseful thoughts are not unlikely 
tokens of the spirit's coming !—the hour—the place— 
the darkness—all have a tongueless horror, which! — 
and should it come, shall { then plunge my soul still 
deeper in despair?—no! I will pause here. I have 
been a guilty wretch—buat not so guilty, if there he 
an omniscient power, robed in mercy, as our church- 
men paint, that it will spurn my prayer. Lowly and 
shuddering, then, my suffering spirit bends to that mys- 
terions essence, in humble, agonizing suit— 

A Voice in the gloom. Ha! ha! ha! 

Dra. (rises.) Who laughs ? 

The Fiend. (discovering.) Your Fate!!! 

Dra. (recoils.) The Fiend! 

Fiend. The life—the might—the destiny of Dra- 
gonberg! 
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Dra. Your purpose, spirit t 
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Fiend. Tv view my saintly proselyte at prayers, and 
howl a “ so-be-it” with. him. 

Dra. None other? 

Fiend. I would assist thee in this hour of peril. 

Dra. Avoid me, spirit. I will crush myself no fur- 
ther in thy horrid snare ; here will I pause. 

Fiend. And with an hour's repentance wash out the 
life-stained foulness of thy gamesome spirit? Fool !— 
thou’rt mine. 

Dra. No farther than my will!—for every boon 
from thee, a deeper penalty will settle on my soul— 
and therefore did I bend to heaven. 

Fiend. For pardon ? 

Dra. No; for mitigation of the wrath provoked al- 
ready; earthly atonement I shall make to-morrow, 
and— 

Fiend. Hell will re-echo with loud peals of joy, in 
welcome of her new inhabitant. 

Dra. A voice of mercy will annul that joy, and 
call me up to peace and pardon, 

Fiend. Art sure of that? Oh! thou speculating 
fool, be still; snatch the realities of existing life, nor 
reck of that you know not. 

Dra. There is another state. 

Fiend. And if there is—will it prove bliss to thee? 

Dra. Again I say, thy power is limited, and must 
yield to higher. 

Fiend. How know you that? What is there, then, 
to evidence superior might? 

Dra. Creation’s harmony—the countless might-pro- 
claiming wonders of earih, sea, and sky. 

Fiend. How know you those wonders are not mine? 

Dra. No, they are the awful robes in which a 
power of love and mercy is invested, wrought by its 
own will into immortal grace and beauty. His joy is 
charity—thine, destruction. 


Fiend. Enthusiast! fool !— Destruction is the pri- 
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meval law of all the might and mystery around ye! 
Whence the everlasting war maintained throughout 
all nature—throughout the myriad myriads that peo- 
ple earth, air, ocean—from the small malice of the 
venomed fly, to the huge rancor of the forest lord? 
Each living thing that crawls, sails threugh the air, 
or floats beneath the wave, exists but to destroy, and 
prey through life—for life. 

Dra. Inferior things exist not otherwise ;—man, im- 
mortal man, was never so designed. 

Fiend. Destruction’s very spirit!—of ali natures, 
the human is the bloodiest, most rancorous, and re- 
morseless. Look to the gory chronicles of earth's 
mighty blood-spillers, from creation’s dawn up to her 
present noon-tide—and prove him thence a mild ex- 
ception, if you can. 

Dra. The butchers of the earth fulfil their destiny. 
Man may be seen in other views than these. 

Fiend. He may. Destruction’s fierce idolator has 
left his war horse for the couch of peace ;—'tis but 
to change his mode of sacrifice—to yield up broken 
*stead of bleeding hearts—to sheathe the brand, and 
murder with the brain. Attest this, all ye human 
fopperies, love, lust, ambition, intrigue, cabal !—ye 
thousand playthings of destructive mind. 

Dra. For creatures of an hour—the slime and dark- 
ness of whose filihy deeds, covers them for ever. 
Mind! the word calls up association’s radiant train, 





to vindicate the bright immortal gift. Art! with her 
enthusiast band of fire-eyed votaries. Science, with 
his giant brood, to wrestle and reveal great nature’s 
mysteries. Spirits, that breathe and burn—not to de- 
stroy—but sublimate their kind, and with their own 
dear love and light, attest the everlasting love which 
glows for all. 

Fiend. Dreamers and fools! Imagination’s maniac 
tribe without the pale of reason. 

Dra. Therefore beyond it—and their triumph sure 
o’er thee and thy apostate crew, who kindled horror 
and destruction in the world. 

Fiend. Ha! ha! ha!—Destruction was—it is—and 
shall be, while creeds, and crowns, and crimes exist, 
to urge man’s sanguinary spirit to the eternal slaugh- 
ter. Be you then wise: live and fulfil your own ap- 
pointed measure. 

Dra. It is fulfilled to-morrow. 

Fiend. No; I must have victims yet. 

Dra. What victims ? 

Fiend. Those that you will yield me on the altar of 
your passions. I ask no more. Remember, the un- 
checked vigor of each fiery impulse was what I traf- 
ficked for. 

Drag. With my own will to terminate. 

Fiend. E’en so; but know I not you will postpone 
your visit to the land of doubt while certainty invites 
hee: Farewell: *)-° 2° * Se ee @ 


TO KICK OR NOT TO KICK. 


Tue bucket to kick or not kick 
Aye, that’s the d—d troublesome question ! 
Come, give your opinion, friend Dick, 
And yours—or I never can rest, John? 
Is he nobler, who struggles with fate, 
And the sorrows of life boldly suffers? 
Contented the candle’s last giimmer to wait— 
Or who cuts it right short with the snuffers? 


Is he nobler, who bears with the arrows and slings 
When misfortunes, outrageous, come double ? 
Or he who his coat and hie jacket off flings, 
And dives in the ocean of trouble— 
To die and be sleepy no more— 
Or to sleep, and then say in our slurober— 
“ Adieu to the cholic—the tovthache is o’er, 
And corns will no longer encumber.” 


But ‘spose that we waken and find 
We're surrounded as yet by all evil— 
Or dream (such a dream were unkind) 
We were whistled away by the devil! 
Aye, dreams are the devil, and there is the rab! 
When our carcase of clay we off shuffle— 
What bugaboo dreams might come into one tub, 
And give us their paws on the cheek or the ruffie? 





And that’s just the reason that folks 
Live in misery almost diurnal— 
Submitting to tyrants’ and conjuga) yokes— 
To slav'ry almost infernal : 
For who would cry “ oysters” or “ clams ?”— 
Or who would be scorned by a joker? 
Or who'd have exposed their bare hams, 
When their brains could be reach’d by a poker? 


Oh, who'd be in love and despised, 
And smother it all in his gizzard ? 
Or who of the law 'd be apprised, 
When he found himself lean as a lizzard? 
Or who'd be a porter, and lug 
His loads on with grunting and sweating? 
But for fear—the trap death—where so snug 
You are shut, that there’s no out of ’t getting! 


Thus conscience, or fear of some black bugaboo, 
A coward will make a brave fellow: 
For a bird in the hand, well you know, is worth 2, 
For which you have yet got to make your gun »el- 
low !|— 
So here it is better to stay, 
Than hop, perhaps, off to old Nicky— 
And I, who iniended myself for to slay— 
I'll be hanged! if I hang myself—Dickey ! 


Phila, M 
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THE LAST ABENCERAGE. 


A ROMANCE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VISCOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


[The date 
descendant from th oe hero of Bulwer’s work. ] 


WaeEn Boabdil, the last king of Granada, was com- 
pelled to abandon the kingdom of his forefathers, he 
halted on the top of Mount Padul. That elevated 
spot commanded a view of the sea, on which the un- 
fortunate monarch was about to embark for Africa; 
from it also could be discovered Granada, la Vega, and 
the Xenil, on the banks of which were erected the 
tents of Ferdinand and Isabella. At the sight of this 
beautiful country, and of the cypresses which stil] 
marked here and there the tombs of the faithful, Boab- 
dil could not refrain from shedding tears. The sultana 
Aixa, his mother, who accompanied him in his exile, 
along with the grandees who lately composed his 
court, said to him : “ Weep now like a woman, for the 
loss of a kingdom, which thou hast been unable to 
defend like a man.” They descended the mountain, 
and Granada disappeared from their eyes for ever. 

The Moors of Spain, who shared the fate of their 
sovereign, dispersed themselves throughout Africa; the 
tribes of the Zegris and the Gomeles settled in the 
kingdom of Fez; the Vanegas and the Alabes took up 
their abode upon the coast, from Oran to Algiers; and 
the Abencerages established themselves in the environs 
of Tunis, forming, within sight of the ruins of Carthage, 
a colony, which, even in our own times, is distinguished 
by its elegant manners and the mildness of its laws. 

These families carried into their new country the 
remembrance of their old one. The Paradise of Gra- 
nada lived constantly in their memory—the mothers 
repeated its name to their children at the breast ; they 
lulled them to sleep with the romances of the Zegris 
and the Abencerages. Prayers were repeated in the 
mosque every five days, with the face turned towards 
Granada ; and Allah was implored to restore to his 
chosen people that land of delights. In vain did the 
country of the lotophagi present to the exiles its fruits, 
its waters, its verdure, and its glorious sun; far from 
the Vermilion Towers,* there were neither pleasant 
fruits, limpid streams, fresh verdure, or sun worthy 
to be looked at. If any one showed ihe plains of Ba- 
grada to an exile, the latter only shook his head, and 
exclaimed with a sigh, “ Granada!” 

The Abencerages, particularly, preserved the most 
tender and faithful remembrance of their country. 
They had quitted, with the most poignant anguish, the 


theatre of their glory, and the banks which they had | 


made so often ring with the war cry of “ Honor and 
love.” Being no longer able to lift the spear in the 
deserts, or to wear the helmet in a colony of farmers, 
they devoted themselves to the study of simples, a 
profession in equal estimation among the Arabs with 


* The towers of a palace at Granada. 





Romance is connected with the termination of Bulwer’s “ Leila,” and “ The Last Abeneerage” is a lineal 


that of arms. Thus did that race of warriors, which 
formerly inflicted wounds, now make its occupation 
that of healing them. 

The cottage of that family, which lately possessed 
palaces, was not placed in the hamlet of the other 
exiles, at the foot of Mount Mamelife; it was built 
amidst the ruins of Carthege, on the sea shore, in the 
very place where St. Louis expired on his grave, and 
where a Mahometan hermitage is now to be seen. 
Along the walls of the cottage were hung bucklers 
made of lions’ skins, bearing impressed upon a field 
of azure, two figures of savages breaking down a town 
with a club; round this device was this motto: “ It is 
but little ’’ the coat of arms and devices of the Aben- 
cerages. Spears adorned with white and blue pen- 
nons, alburnos, and helmets of slashed satin, were 
ranged by the side of the bucklers, and figured in the 
midst of scimitars and poignards. Here and there 
also were suspended gauntlets, bits ornamented with 
precious stones, large silver stirrups, long swords 
whose sheaths had been embroidered by the hands of 
princesses, and golden spurs, with which the Yseults, 
the Ginevras and Orianas were wont of old to invest 
their gallant knights. 

Beneath these trophies of glory, were placed upon 
tables the trophies of a life of peace. These were 
plants culled on the summits of Mount Atlas, and in 
the deserts of Sahara; many of them had even been 
brought from the plain of Granada. Some were in- 
tended to relieve the ailments of the body; others 
were supposed to mitigate the severity of mental 
suffering. The Abencerages regarded as most valu- 
able those which were useful in calming vain regrets, 
in dissipating foolish illusions, and the ever-reviving, 
ever-deceiving, hopes of happiness. Unfortunately 
these simples possessed qualities of an opposite nature, 
and the sweet odor of a flower of the country, fre- 
quently acted as a sort of poison to the illustrious 
exiles. 

Twenty-four years had passed away since the taking 
of Granada. In that short space of time, fourteen 
Abencerages had perished, by the effects of a new 
climate, the accidents of a wandering life, and prin- 
cipally by the chagrin which imperceptibly under- 
mines the strength of man. Only a single descendant 
remained—the last hope of that illustrious family. In 
Aben-Hamet were united the beauty, the valor, the 
courtesy and the generosity of his ancestors, with that 
mild lustre and slight tinge of melancholy which ad- 
versity, nobly supported, inspires. He was only 
twenty-two years of age when he lost his father, and 
then determined to make a pilgrimage to the land of 
his ancestors, in order to gratify the secret longing of 
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his heart, and to execute a plan which he carefully 
concealed from his mother. 

He embarked at the port of Tunis ; and a favorable 
wind carried him to Carthagena, where he landed, 
and immediately proceeded on the road to Granada. 
He gave himself out for an Arabian’ physician, who 
had come to collect plants amid the rocks of the 
Sierra-Nevada. A quiet mule bore him slowly along 
in the country where formerly the Abencerages were 
carried with the swiftness of the wind on warlike 
coursers; a guide walked before, leading two other 
mules ornamented with bells and party colored wool- 
len tufts. Aben-Hamet crossed the large heaths and 
woods of palm-trees of the kingdom of Murcia ; from 
the great age of these trees, he conjectured that they 
must have been planted by his ancestors, and his heart 
was pierced by regret. There rose a tower in which 
the sentinel, in former times, kept watch, during the 
wars of the Moors and Christians ; here appeared a 
ruined building whose architecture proved its Moorish 
origin—a fresh subject of grief to Aben-Hamet! He 
dismounted from his mule, and on pretence of seeking 
for plants, hid himself for a few moments, in the ruins, 
in order to give free vent to his tears. He then pro- 
ceeded on his road, in a state of reverie, which was 
encouraged by the noise of the mule bells, and the 
monotonous songs of his guide. 

Flocks of sheep directed by a shepherd like an 
army, in sere and barren plains, and occasionally a 
solitary traveller, far from diffusing an appearance of 
life upon the road, only served, in a manner, to make 
it-more gloomy and desert. These travellers all wore 
a sword attached to the waist; they were wranped up 
ina mantle, and a large slouched hat half covered 
their faces. As they passed, they saluted Aben-Hamet, 
who could only make out, in their noble salutation, 
the names God, of Senor, and of Knight. At the close 
ef day, the Abencerage took his place in the midst 
of strangers ai the inn, without being troubled by 
their indiscreet curiosity. No one spoke to him, no 
one questioned him ; his turban, his robe, and his arms, 
excited no surprise. As it had been the will of Allah, 
that the Moors of Spain should lose their beautiful 
country, Aben-Hamet could not help entertaining a 
feeling of esteem for iis grave conquerors. 

Emotions still more vivid awaited the Abencerage 
at the end of his journey. Granada is built at the 
fvot of the Sierra-Nevada,on two high hills, separated 
by a deep valley. The houses, built on the declivities 
in the hollow of the valley, give this city the shape 
and appearance of a grenade half open, from which 
resemblance it derives its name.* Two rivers, the 
Xenil.and the Darro, the sands of the first of which 
contain gold, and the other silver, wash the feet of the 
hills, form a junction, and afterwards a serpentine 
course in the midst of a charming valley, called la 


* It has been asserted by some of the Moorish his- 
torians, that the new city (fermerly called Iliberia) 
received its name from the houses lying together in 
clusters like the seeds of a pomegranate. Others have 
given the derivation from the name of a damsel of 
extraerdinary beauty, Granata, who was discovered in 
@ cave near the river Dasro.—Ed. G. M. 





Vega. This plain, which is overlooked by Granada, 
is covered with vines, with pomegranate, fig, mulberry 
and orange trees; it is surrounded by mountains of 
singularly beautiful form and color. An enchanting 
sky, a pure and delicious air affect the soul with a 
secret languor, from which even the passing traveller 
finds it difficult to preserve himeelf. Every one feels 
that, in this country, the tender passions would have 
very soon stifled the heroic-ones, if teue love did not 
always fee! the wish to have glory as its companion. 

As soon as Aben-Hamet discovered the tops of the 
first buildings of Granada, his heart beat so violently, 
that he was obliged to stop his mule. Crossing his 
arms over his breast. and fixing his eyes on the holy 
city, he remained speechless and immovable. The 
guide halted in his turn; and, as elevated sentiments 
are easily understood by a Spaniard, he appeared 
affected, and conjectured that the Moor’s feelings were 
excited by the sight of his former country. The Aben- 
cerage at last broke silence. 

“ Guide !” said he, “ be happy! hide nvt the truth 
from me, for the waves’ were calm, aud the moon en- 
tered into her crescent on the day of thy nativity. 
What are these towers which shine like stars over a 
green forest?” 

“ That is the Alhambra,” answered the guide. 

“ And the other castle upon the oppusite hill ?”’ said 
Aben-Hamet. 

“Tt is the Generaliffe,” replied the Spaniard. “In 
that castle there is a garden planted with myrtles, 
where it is said, the Abencerage was surprised with 
the sultana Alfaima ; farther off, you see the Albaicyn, 
and nearer to us the Vermilion Towers.” 

Every word, which the guide uttered, pierced the 
heart of Aben Hamet. How cruel it is to be obliged 
to have recourse to strangers for information respecting 
the monuments of our ancestors, and to have the his- 
tory of our family and friends related to us by indiffer- 
ent persons. The guide, putting an end to the reflec- 
tions of Aben-Hamet, exclaimed: “ Let us proceed, 
sir; it-is the will of God! Do not be downcast. Is 
not Francis L., even now, a prisoner in our Madrid? 
It is the will of God!” THe took off his hat, crossed 
himself with great fervor, and drove on his mules. 
The Abencerage, spurring on his beast, exclaimed in 
his turn: “It is written.” 

They passed cluse to the great ash-tree, memorable 
as the scene of the battle between Muca and the 
grand-master of Calatrava, in the time of the last king 
of Granada.* They made the circuit of the Alameida 


* Muza was a natural brother to Boabdil, the last 
king of Spain, but is not mentioned as such ly Bul- 
wer. Muza was the son of a Christian captive, and 
ranked high among the chivalry of the Spanish Moors. 
When Don Rodrigo Tellez Giron, the master of the 
order of Calatrava, « brotherhood of knights in New 
Castile, ravaged the Vega or valley of Granada, he 
offered, by letter, a challenge to any single knight of 
the court of Boabdil. Twelve of the noblest Moors 
drew lots for the chance, and Muza was the selected 
hero. The combat ended in the partial discomfiture 
of the Moor, but the Christian master declined pres- 
sing his advantage against the brother of the king ne of 
Granada—Ed. G. M. 
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walk, and entered the city by the gate of Elvira. 
They veeascended the Rambla, and arrived shortly 
after at a'square, surrounded on all sides by buildings 
of Moorish architecture. A khan was opened in this 
square by the Moors of Africa, whom the trade in 
silks attracted in crowds to Granada. Thither the 
guide conducted Aben-Hamet. 

The Abencerage was too agitated to enjoy much 
rest in hie new habitation ; the idea of his country 
twrmented bim. Unable any longer to master the 
feclings which. preyed upon his heart, he stole out 
privately, in the middle of the night, to wander about 
thestrects. He attempted to reconnoitre, with his 
eyes or with his hands, some of the monuments, which 
the elders of his tribe had so frequently described to 
him. 

Perhaps the lofty edifice, whose walls he could 
only half distinguish through the darkness, was for- 
merly the residence of the Abencerages? Perhaps it 
was in this solitary square, that, in other times, those 
splendid carousals were given, which raised the glory 
of Granada to the skies; there it was that, on such 
occasions, troops of horsemen superbly dressed, march- 
ed in procession; there were stationed the gallies 


loaded with arms and with flowers, and dragons 
darting ‘out fire, and carrying illustrious warriors :con- 
eealed in their sides—ingenious inventions of pleasure 
and gallantry. 

But alas! in place of the sound of chuafins, of the 
noise'of trumpets, and of songs of love, the deepest 


silence reigned around Aben-Hamet. This mutecity 
had changed its inhabitants, and the victors reposed 
on the couches‘of the vanquished. “ They sleep then, 
these proud Spaniards,” exclaimed the young Moor 
with indignation, “ ander the roofs from which they 
have banished my ancestors! and I, an Abencerage, I 
wake, unknown, solitary and forsaken, at the gate of 
amy father’s palace.” 

Aben-Hamet then reflected upon the destinies of 
man, on the vicissitudes of fortune, on the fall of em. 
pires, on Granada itself surprided at last by its enemies 
in the midst of pleasures, and exchanging all at once 
its garlands of flowers for chains ; he pictured to him- 
self its citizens forsaking their homes in gala dresses, 
like guests, who, in the disorder of their attire, are 
suddenly driven from the chambers of festivity by a 
conflagration. 

All these images, all these ideas, crowded on each 
other in the soul of Aben-Hamet; fail of grief and 
anguish, his thoughts were principally turned to the 
execution of the project which had brought him ‘to 
Granada. Day surprised him in this reverie; the 
Abencerage had lost his way: he found himself far 
from the:kiran, in a remote suburb of the city All 
was yetasleep: no noise disturbed the silence of the 
streets; the doors and windows of the houses were 
still'shat; the clarion of the cock alone proclaimed, 
in the*habitation of the poor, the return of labor and 
of pain. 

After wandering about for e long time, without 
being able to find his way, Aben-Hamet heard a door 
open. He saw a young female come out, dressed 
nearly like the gothic queens which we see sculp- 





tured on the monuments of our ancient abbeys; her 
black corset trimmed with jet tightened her elegant 
waist; her short petticoat, narrow and without folds, 
discovering a beautiful leg and charming foot; a 
black mantilla was also thrown over her head; with 
her left hand she held this mantilla crossed and drawn 
up close like a stomacher under her chin, in such a 
manner that nothing was seen of her face but her 
‘large eyes‘and rosy mouth; a duenna walked by her 
side; a page preceded her, carrying a prayer book ; 
two fvotmen in livery followed at some distance the 
beautiful unknown; she was repairing to morning 
prayers, which were announced by the ringing of a 
bell in a neighboring monastery. 

Aben-Flamet fancied he saw the angel Israfill, or 
the youngest of the houris. The Spanish maiden, not 
less surprised, looked at the A bencerage, whose turban, 
robe, and arms set off to still greater advantage his 
noble countenance. Recovering from her first asto- 
nishment, she beckoned to the stranger to approach, 
with the grace and freedom peculiar to the women 
of that voluptuous country. “ Sener Moor,” said she 
to him, “ you appear to have recently arrived at Gra- 
nada; have you lost your way?” 

“Sultana of flowers,” replied Aben-Hamet, “ de- 
light of men’s eyes, Christian slave more beautiful 
than thevirgins of Georgia, thou hast rightly guessed ! 
I am a stranger in this city: having lest myself amidst 
its palaces, | was unable to find my way back to the 
khan of the Moors. May Mahomet touch thy heart, 
and reward thee for thy hospitality!” 

“The Moors are renowned for their gallantry,” 
replied the lady with her sweetest smile; “but I am 
neither sultana of flowers, ner a slave, nor desirous 
of being recommended te Mahomet. Follow me, sir 
knight, and [ will lead you back to the khan of the 
Moors.” 

She walked lightly befvre the Abencerage, led him 
to the dvor of the khan, to which she pointed with 
her hand, then passed on to the back of a pulace, and 
disappeared. 

To what then is the repose of life attached? his 
country no longer occupies solely and exclusively the 


mind of Aben-Hamet; Granada is no longer in his 


eyes deserted, forsaken, widowed and solitary; she is 
dearer than ever to his heart, but itis a new illusion 
which embellishes her ruins! With the recollection 
of his ancestors is now mingled another charm: he 
has discovered the burial place where the ashes of the 
Abencerages repose; but while he prays, throws him- 


‘self on the ground, and sheds a flood of filial tears, he 


fancies that the young Spanish maiden has sometimes 
passed over these tombs, and he no jonger considers 


‘his ancestors unfortunate. 


In vain dees he wish to occupy himself with nothing 
but his pilgrimage to the land of his fathers; in vain 
does he scour the hills of the Darro and the Xenil to 
gather plants from them at the morning dawn; the 


young Christian lady isthe flower of which he is now 


in search. What fruitless efforts has he not already 
made to discover the palace of his enchantress! How 
many times has he attempted to retrace the same 
ground over which his divine guide conducted him! 
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How many times has he fancied that he has recog- 
nised the same bell, and the same cock crow, which 
he had heard near her residence. Deceived by simi- 
lar sounds, he runs immediately to the side from 
which they proceed ; but the magic palace no where 
presents itself to his eyes! Frequently also the uni- 
formity of the female dress at Granada gave him a 
ray of hope; at a distance every Christian female re- 
sembled the mistress of his heart;—when close to 
him, not one possessed her beauty or her gracefulness. 
Finally, Aben.Hamet had made the round of the 
churches, in order to discover the stranger; he had 
even penetrated to the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
but this was the greatest sacrifice which he bad yet 
made to love. 

One day he was botanising in the valley of the 
Darro, whose waters rolled along in the middle of the 
vale, and presented on the margin of its couree newly 
erected mills, noisy weterfalls, the broken arches of a 
Roman aqueduct, and the remains of a bridge of the 
time of the Moors. In the course of his random walk, 
he struck into an alley of trees which wound round 
the declivity of the hill of the Albaicyn. A country 
house, surrounded by a grove of orange trees, pre- 
sented itself to his view; as he approached the grove 
he heard the sounds of a voice and a guitar. “It is 
my houri!” said Aben-Hamet, and he listened with a 
beating heart ; at the name of the Abencerages several 
times repeated, his heart beat still quicker. The fair 
unknown was singing a Spanish romance retracing 
the history of the Abencerages and the Zegris. Aben- 
Hamet was no longer able to restrain his emotions. 
He darted through a hedge of myrtle, and found him- 
self in the midst of a party of young ladies, who were 
alarmed at his appearance, and with loud screams, 
fied in all directions. The Spanish lady who had 
been singing, and who still held the guitar, exclaimed: 
“It is the Moorish gentleman!” and called back her 
companions. “ Favorite of the genii,” said the Aben- 
cerage, “1 sought thee as an Arab searches for a 
spring at the heat of noon. I heard the sound of thy 
guitar ; thou wert singing the heroes of my country. 
I discovered thee by the beauty of thy accents, 
and | come to lay at thy feet the heart of Aben- 
Hamet.” 

“And it was in thinking of you,” replied donna 
Blanca, “ that I sang the romance of the Abencerages: 
ever since I saw you, I fancied that the Moorish knights 
must have resembled you.” 

The color mounted slightly to Blanca’s forehead as 
she pronounced these words. Aben-Hamet felt as if 
he could have thrown himself at the feet of the 
young Christian, and declared to her, that he was 
himself the last Abencerage; but a remnant of pru- 
dence restreined him: he was afraid lest his name, 
from its celebrity at Granada, should give uneasiness 
to the governor. The war with the Moriscos was 
scarcely terminated ; and the appearance of an Aben- 
cerage at that moment might give the Spaniards just 
cause of apprehension. It was not that Aben-Hamet 
was alarmed at the prospect of danger; but he trem- 
bled at the idea of being obliged to remove himself 
for ever from the daughter of don Rodrigo. 





Donna Blanca was descended from a family which 
derived its origin from the Cid de Bivar, and from 
Ximena, the danghter of Count Gormez de Gormas. 
The posterity of the conqueror of Valencia, owing to 
the ingratitude of the court of Castile, was reduced to 
a siate of extreme poverty; it was even believed, for 
several centuries, to be extinct, such was the obscu. 
rity into which it had fallen. Bat, about the time of 
the conquest of Granada, a last descendant of the race 
of the Bivars, the grandfather of Blanca, made him- 
self distinguished, less by his pedigree than by his 
signal valor. After the expulsion of the infidels, Fer. 
dinand rewarded this descendant of the Cid with the 
estates of several Moorish families, and created him 
duke of Santa-Fé. The newly created duke fixed 
his residence at Granada, and died at the prime of life, 
leaving an only son already married, don Rodrigo, 
father of Blanca. 

Donna Theresa de Xeres, the wife of don Rodrigo, 
gave birth to a son, who received, at his birth the 
name-ef Rodrigo, like all his ancestors, but was called 
don Carlos, to distinguish him from his father. The 
great events of which don Carlos was a witness from 
his earliest years, the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed while yet in his nonage, contributed to render 
still more grave and severe—a character naturally 
disposed to austerity. Don Carlos was scarcely four- 
teen years of age, when he followed Cortez to Mexico: 
he supported all the dangers, and was a witness of all 
the horrors of that astonishing adventure ; and he was 
present at the overthrow of the last king of a world 
until then unknown. Three years after that tragic 
catastrophe, don Carlos had returned to Europe, and 
was present at the battle of Pavia, as if he had come 
to witness kingly honor and valor sinking under the 
strokes of fortune. The aspect of a new world, long 
voyages on seas which hed never before been navi- 
gated, and the spectacle of the revolutions and vicis 
situdes of fate, had made a deep impression on the 
religious and melancholy imagination of don Carlos. 
He entered into the knightly order of Calatrava; and 
devoting himself to celibacy, destined the whole of his 
fortune to his sister. 

Blanca de Bivar, the only sister of don Carlos, and 
much younger than him, was the idol of her father. 
She lost her mother in her infancy, and had just en- 
tered into her eighteenth year, when Aben-Hamet 
made his appearance atGranada. Every thing about 
this enchanting woman was fascination itself, her 
voice was ravishing, and her dancing lighter than the 
zephyr. Sometimes she delighted in directing a cha- 
riot, like Armida; at other tines she flew upon the 
back of the swiftest barb of Andalusia, like those 
charming fairies who appeared to Tristan and to Ga- 
laor in the forests. Athens would have taken her for 
Aspasia, and Paris for Diana of Poitiers, who was then 
gracing the court of France. But with the charms 
of a Frenchwoman, she had all the passions of a Spa- 
niard; and her natural coquetry in no degree dimi- 
nished the fixity, the constancy, the strength and ele- 
vation of the feelings of her heart. 

At the noise of the screams, which the young ladies 
sent forth, when Aben-Hamet rushed into the midst 
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of the grove, don Rodrigo came running up. “ My 
father,” said Blanca, “ this is the Moorish gentleman 
of whom I spoke to you. He heard me singing, and 
recognised me; he entered the garden to thank me 
for having put him in his right road.” 

The duke of Santa-Fé received the Abencerage 
with the grave and unaffected politeness of the Spa- 
niards. This nation has none of those slavish airs, 
none of those circumlocutory phrases, which reveal the 
abjectness of ideas, and the degradation of the soul. 
The language of the first nobleman and of the peasant 
is the same, the salutation the same, the compliments, 
habits and customs are in al] respects the same. In 
proportion as the confidence and generosity of this 
people to strangers is unbounded, in the same propor- 
tion is its vengeanee terrible when betrayed. Of he- 
roic courage, of patience inexhaustible, incapable of 
yielding to bad fortune, it must either vanquish, or be 
crushed to the earth. It has little of what is called 
wit, but exalted passions are with it a substitute for 
that light which is derived from the refinement and 
abundance of ideas. A Spaniard, who passes the day 
without speaking, who has seen nothing, and cares 
not for seeing any thing, who has read nothing, studied 
nothing, compared nething, will yet discover, in the 
greatness of his resolutions, the necessary resources 
at the moment of adversity. 

It was don Rodrigo’s birth-day, and Blanca was 
giving her father a fertulia, or little entertaiment, on 
the occasion, in this delightful solitude. The dake 
invited Aben-Hamet to seat himself amidst the young 
ladies, who were amusing themselves with the turban 
and robe of the stranger. Some velvet cushions were 
brought, and Aben-Hamet reclined himself on these 
cushions in the Moorish fashion. He was questioned 
respecting his country, and his adventures; he replied 
to these inquiries with grace, spirit, and vivacity. 
He spoke the purest Castilian ; one would have taken 
him for a Spaniard, if he had not almost constantly 
said thou instead of you. This word had something 
80 sweet about it in the sound, that Blanca could not 
help feeling a secret spite when he addressed it to one 
of her young companions. 

A numerous retinue of servanis appeared, and were 
the bearers of chocolate, of fruit cakes, and little 
sweet cakes from Malaga, white as snow, porous and 
light as sponges. After the refresco, Blanca was en- 
treated to execute one of those characteristic dances, 
in which she excelled the most accomplished Guita- 
nas. She acceded to the wishes of her friends. Aben- 
Hamet was silent, but his supplicating looks spoke as 
eloquently as his mouth would have done. Blanca 
chose a zambra, an expressive dance which the Spa- 
niards have borrowed from the Moors. 

One of the young ladies began to play upon the 
guitar the air of this foreign dance. The daughter 
of don Rodrigo took off her veil, and fastened a pair 
of ebony castanets round her white hands. Her black 
hair falls in ringlets on her alabaster neck ; her mouth 
and her eyes smile in concert; her color is animated 
by the action of her heart. Al! at once she makes 
the noisy ebony re-echo, beats time three times, com- 
mences the song of the zambra, and mingling her 





voice with the sounds of the guitar, darts off like 
lightning. 

What variety in her steps! What elegance in her 
attitudes! Now she raises her arms with vivacity, 
then she lets them fall with languor. Sometimes she 
springs forward as if intoxicated with pleasure, and 
then retires as if overwhelmed with sorrow. She 
turns her head, seems to call to her some invisible 
person, modestly holds out her rosy cheek to receive 
the kiss of a newly married husband, flies back 
ashamed, returns delighted and consoled, marches 
with a noble and almost warlike step, and afterwards 
skims afresh the verdant mead. The harmony be- 
tween her dancing, her singing, and the music of the 
guitar was perfect. The voice of Blanca had that 
species of accent which stirs up the passions from the 
very bottom of the soul. The Spanish music, com- 
posed of sighs, of lively movements, of melancholy 
repetitions, of airs suddenly stopped, presents a sin- 
gular mixture of gaiety and melancholy. This music 
and this dancing settled the destiny of the last Aben- 
cerage. 

In the evening, they returned to Granada by the 
valley of the Darro. Don Rodrigo was so delighted 
with the noble and polished manners of Aben-Hamet, 
that he would not let him depart without receiving 
his promise to come frequently and amuse Blanca 
with the wonderful stories of the East. The Moor, 
at the heighth of his wishes, accepted the invitation 
of the duke of Santa-Fé ; and, afier the following day, 
he was regular in his visits to the palace which con- 
tained her whom he loved more than the light of day. 

Blanca found her heart very soon engaged in a 
deep passion, from the very impossibility she had 
fancied that ever she should feel that passion. That 
she should love an infidel, a Moor, an unknown 
stranger, appeared to her so extraordinary, that she 
took no precaution against the malady which began 
to insinuate itself into her veins. But no sooner did 
she become sensible of its inroads, than she accepted 
this malady like a true Spaniard. The dangers and 
troubles which she foresaw, neither made her draw 
back when on the brink of the precipice, nor delibe- 
rate long with her heart. She said to herself: “ Let 
Aben-Hamet become a Christian: let him love me; 
and I will follow him to the extremity of the earth.” 

On his part, the Abencerage also felt the full power 
of an irresistible passion: he no longer lived but for 
Blanca ; he no longer occupied himself with the plans 
which had brought him to Granada. It was easy for 
him to obtain the information of which he came ex- 
pressly in pursuit: but every other interest, except 
that of his love, had vanished from his eyes. He 
even dreaded the knowledge which might produce a 
change in his mode of existence. He asked for nothing; 
he wished not to know any thing. He said to himself: 
“Should Blanca become a Mahometan; should she 
love me, I will serve ber to my last breath.” 

Thus determinied in their resolutions, Aben-Hamet 
and Blanca only waited for a favorable moment to 
discover their mutual sentiments to each other. It 
was then the spring of the year. “ You have not yet 
seen the Alhambra,” said the daughter of the duke 
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of Santa-Fé to the Abenegrage. “If I can guess, by, 
some words [which have dropped from you, your 
family is originally from Granada. You will perhaps 
be pleased to visit the palace of your ancient kings? 
I will myself, this evening, be your guide thither.” 

At the hour appointed for this pilgrimage to the 
Alhambra, the daughter of don Redrigo was ready, 
mounted on a white mule, accustomed to climb the 
rocks like a goat. Aben-Hamet accompanied her on 
an Andalusian. horse, equipped in the Turkish manner. 
In the rapid course of the young Moor, his purple 
robe was swelled by the wind, his crooked sabre, 
echoed on the elevated saddle, and the winds, shook 
the plume with which his turban was surmounted. 
The common people, charmed by his gracc{ul carriage, 
called onton.seeing hit pass: “ It is an infidel prince 
whom donna Blanca is going to convert.” 

They first went up.a long street which still bore 
the name of an {illustrious Moorish family. This 
street bordered on the exterior enclosure.of the Alham- 
bra. They then. crossed a wood of young elm mees,| 
arrived at a fountain, and shortly found themselves 
in frent of the interior enclosure of the palaceof Boab- 
dil. In.a wall flanked with towers and surmounted, 
by battlements, was a gate, called the Gate of Judg- 
ment. They passed through this firat gate, and pro- 
ceeded along a narrow path which led them in a 
serpentine course between high walls and halfruined 
houses: this brought them to the square of the Algibes, 
close to which Charles V. was then erecting a palace. 
From thence, turning {northward, they halted in a 
desert court, at the foot of an unornamented wall, out 
of repair from the effects of time. Aben-Hamet, 
springing lightly from his horse, presented his hand to 
Blanca, and assisted her in alighting from her mule. 
The servants knocked at a. deserted door, the threshold 
of which was concealed by the grass; the door open- 
ed, and all at once disclosed to view the secret re- 
cesses of the Alhambra. 

All the charms of, and regrets for his country, 
mingled with the illusions of love, seized the heart 
of Aben-Hamet. Silent and immovable, his wonder- 
ing looks dived into this habitation of the genii. He 
fancied himself tramsported to the entrance of one of 
those palaces which are described in the Arabian 
tales. Light galleries, canals of white marble bor- 
dered, with lemon and orange trees in full bloom, 
fountains, and solitary courts, presenied themselves 
in ali directions to his eyes; and through the length- 
ened vaults of the porticos he perceived other laby- 
rinths and fresh-enchantments. The azure blue of the 
most heavenly sky appeared between the columns 
which supported a. chain of gothic arches. ‘The walls 
were covered with arabesques, that seemed to the 
eye like imitations of those stuffs of the east, which, 
in. the ennui of the harem, are embroidered by the 
caprice of a female slave. A blending voluptuousness, 
of religion, and of war, seemed to breathe in this 
magic edifice ; it was a species of lovers’ cloister, a 
mysterious retreat, where the Moorish sovereigns 
tasted all the pleasures, and forgot all the duties of 
life. 


qi 


| flowers and the eool freshness of waters. They then 


two lovers entered into this residence of fallen great- 
ness and past felicity. They first made the round of 
the hall of Mesucar, in the midst of the perfume of 


|penetrated into the Court of Lions. The agitation 
of Aben-Hamet inerensed at every step. “ Didst thou 
‘net fill my soul with delight,” said be to Blanca, 
“ with what pain should I find, myself obliged to ask 
of thee, a Spaniard, the history of this:palaee! Ah! 
these places are made to serve as a retreat for happi- 
ness, and I-——” 

Aben-Hamet perceived the name of Boabdil en- 
chased in the mosaics: “ O.my king!” exclaimed he, 
“what is become of thee? where shall.J find thee! 
In thy deserted Alhambra?” And team of fidelity, 
of loyalty, and of honor suffused the eyes.of the young 
Moor. 

As he pronounced these words, Blanca conducted 
him into an apartment which seemed to be the very 
sanctuary of the temple of love. The elegance of this 
aaylusa could not be surpassed; the entire ceiling, 
painied blue and gold, and composed of asabesques 
of filagree work, allowed the light to appear as if 
through a tissue of flowers. A fountain spouted in 
the midst of the building, the waters. of which, falling 
again in a shower of dew, were received in. an ala- 
baster shell. “ Aben-Hamet,” said Blanca, “look well 
at this fountain; it received the disfigured heads of 
the Abencerages. You can still see, on the marble, 
the stain of the blood of the unhappy men who were 
sacrificed to Boabdil’s suspicions. It is thus thet, in 
your country, men who seduce credulous women are 
treated.” 

Aben-Ilamet had ceased to listen to Blanea ; he had 
prostrated himself, and kissed respectfully the mark 
of the blood of his ancestors. Then rising, he ex- 
claimed: “O Blanca! I swear by the blood of these 
knights, to love thee with the constaney, the fidelity, 
and the ardor of an Abencerage !” 

“You love me then!” returned Blanca, clasping 
her beautiful hands, and raising her eyes to heaven ; 
“ but do you forget that you are an infidel, a Moor, an 
enemy, and that J am a Christian and,a Spaniard?” 

“Q holy prophet!” said Aben-Hamet, “be thou 
witness of my oaths!” Blanca interrupted him. “And 
what reliance think you can I place on the oaths of a 
persecutor of my God? Do you.know wheitber I love 
you? Who has given you the assurance to hold such 
language to me?” 

Aben-Hamet in consternation replied : “ True, lady, 
I am only thy slave; thou hast not chosen. me to be 
thy knight.” 

“ Moor,’ said Blanca, “ lay artifice aside, Thou hast 
seen, by my looks, that I love thee; my passion for 
thee exceeds al! bounds: be a Christian, and nothing 
shall prevent me from being thine. But, if the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Santa, Fé venture tospeak to thee 
thus frankly, thou mayest judge, from that very cir- 
cumstance, that she will know how to conquer herself, 
and that no enemy of the Christians shall ever possess 
any claim to her.” 

Aben-Hamet, in a transport of passion, seized the 





After some minutes of surprise and of silence, the 


hands.df Blanca, and placed them first on his turbap, 
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and then on his heart: “ Allah is powerful, and Aben- 
Hamet is happy! O Mahomet, let this Christian ac- 
knowledge thy law, and nothing can——” “ You 
blaspheme,” seid Blanca, “ let us depart hence.” 
Leaning on the arm of the Moor, she proceeded to 
the fountain of the Twelve Lions, which gives its 
name to one of the courts ef the Alhambra. “Stranger,” 
said the artless Spanish maiden, “ when I look at thy 
robe, thy turban, and thy erms, and think of our loves, 
} fancy I see the shade of the handsome Abencerage 
walking in this forsaken retreat with the unfortunate 
Alfaima. Explain to me the Arabic inscription which 
is engraved on the marble of this fountain.” 
Aben-Hamet read these werds : 


The beautiful princess who walks, covered with pearls 
in her garden, adds to the beauty of it so prodigious- 
ly———""* Fhe rest of the inseriptien was eflaced. 


“It is for thee that this imseription was made,” said 
Aben-Hamet. “Beloved sultana, these palaces have 
never been so beautifel in their youth, as they now 
are in their ruins. Listen tothe murmur of the foun- 
tains, the waters. of which have been turned from 
their course by the moss: look at the gardens, which 
wesee through these half-rvined arcades ; contemplate 
the star of day, which is setting beyond all these por- 
ticos; how sweet it is to wander with thee in these 
abodes! Thy words embaim these retreats like the 
roses of Yemen. With what delight do I discover in 


thy speech, some of the accents of the language of my 


fathers! The mere rustling of thy dress on these 
marbles makes my heart leap. The air is only per- 
fumed because it has touched thy tresses. Beautiful 
art then, as the genius of my country in the midst of 
these ruins! But, can Aben-Hamet hope to fix thy 
heart? What is he, when compared to thee! He has 
roamed over the mountains with his father ; he knows 
the plants of the desert. Alas! there is not one of 
them, that ean heal the wound which thou hast given 
him! He carries arms, but he is not a knight. I 
said to myself formerly: “The water of the sea which 
sleeps under the shelter in the hollow of the rock, is 
tranquil and silent, while all that is in the open sea is 
noisy and agitated: Aben-Hamet! such will be thy 
life, silent, peacefal and unknown, in some remote 
corner of the earth,while the court of the sultan is 
overturned by storms!’ [ said so to myself, young 
Christian; but thou hast proved to me that the tempest 
may also disturb the drop of water in the hollow of 
the rock.” 

Blanca listened with delight to a language which 
was so new to her, and the oriental turn of which 
seemed so much in harmony with this fairy abode, 
whieh she rambled over with her lover. Love pene- 
trated her too sensitive heart: she felt her knees 
sink under her, and was obliged to lean more heavily 
on the arm of hercompanion. Aben-Hamet supported 
the sweet burden, and repeated to himself as he 


— 


* This inscription, as well as several others, is still 
existing. It is needless to say that Chateaubriand 
wrote the description of the Alhambra on the spot. 


walked along: “ Ah! why am I not en illustrious 
Abeneerege!” 

“Thou wouldst please me less,” said Blanca, “for 
I should be more unhappy ; remain in obscurity and 
live for me. A brave knight often forgets his leve 
for glory.” 

“Thou canst not have this danger to apprehend,” 
replied Aben-Hamet with quickness. 

“ And how wouldst thou love me then, if thou wert 
van Abencerage?’’ demanded the descendant of Xi- 
mena. 

“I would love thee more than glory, and less than 
honor!” was the answer of the noble Moor. 

The sun had sunk beneath the horizon during the 
promenade of the two lovers; they had traversed the 
;whole of the Alhambra. What recollections were 
_presented by it to the mind wf Aben-Hamet! Here 
ithe sultana received by means of air-holes, the smoke 
}of the perfumes which were burnt in the apartment 
beneath ; there, in that secluded retreat, she adorned 
|herself with the glorious attire of the east. And it 
was Blanca, it was his beloved, who related all these 
details to the handsome youth whom she idolized. 
‘The rising moon diffused ber doubtfal light in the 
forsaken sanctuaries and in the deserted courts of the 
Alhambra; her silver rays reflected upon the green 
turf of the gardens, and upon the walls of the apart- 
ments, the lace-work of an aerial architecture, the 
arches of the cloisters, the flitting shadows of the 
spouting waters, and those of the trees agitated by the 
zephyr. ‘The nightingale sang in a cypress which 
pierced the dome of a ruined mosque, and the echoes 
repeated her plaintive strains. By the light of the 
moon, Aben-Hamet wrote the name of Blanca on the 
marble of the Hall of the Two Sisters; he traced it 
in Arabic characters, in order that the traveller might 
find an additional mystery for the exercise of his con- 
jectures in this palace of mysteries. 

“ Moor,” said Blanca, “let us quit this spot. ‘The 
destiny of my life is fixed for ever. Bear well in 
mind these words, ‘ Moslem, I am thy lover, but with- 
out hope ; Christian, I am thy devoted wife.’” 

Aben-Hamet answered: “Christian, I am thy de- 
spairing slave ; Moslem, I am thy proud husband.” 

The passion of Blanca increased every day, and 
that of Aben Hamet became equally violent. He was 
so transported at the idea of being loved for his own 
sake, and of owing the sentiments which he had im- 
spired to no foreign cause, that he did not disclose the 
secret of his birth to the daughter of the duke of 
Santa-Fé: he felt a secret and delicate pleasure in 
reserving the information that he was of an illustrious 
mame and race, until the very day when she would 
consent to give him her hand. But he was suddenly 
recalled to Tunis. His mother had been attacked by 
an incurable disease, and wished to embrace and bless 
her son before her death. Aben-Hamet presented 
himself at the palace of Bianca. “Sultana,” said he 
to her, “my mother is at the point of death. She has 
sent for me to close her eyes. Wilt thou continue to 
love me?” 

“Thou leavest me then,” replied Blanca turning 
pale; “ shall I never see thee more?” 
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of Santa-Fé to the Abencerage. “If I can guess, by, 
some words [which have dropped from you, your 
family is originally from Granada. You will perheps 
be pleased to vigit the palace of your ancient kings? 
I will myself, this.evening, be your guide thither.” 

At the hour appointed for this pilgrimage to the 
Alhambra, the daughter of don Redrigo was ready, 
mounted on a white mule, accustomed to climb the 
rocks like a goat. Aben-Hamet accompanied her on 
an Andalusian. horse, equipped in the Turkish manner. 
In the rapid course of the young Moor, his purple 
robe was swelled by the wind, his crooked sabre, 
echoed on the elevated saddle, and the winds, shook 
the plume with which his turban was surmounted. 
The common people, charmed by his gracc{ul carriage, 
called outon.seeing hit pass: “ It is an infidel prince 
whom donna Blanca is going to convert.” 

They first went up.a long street which still bore 
the name of an {illustrious Moorish family. This. 
street bordered on the exterior enclosure.of the Alham- 
bra, They then crossed a wood of young elm tees, 
arrived at a fountain, and shortly found themselyes 
in frent of the interior enclosure of the palaceof Boab- 
dil. Ina wall flanked with towers and surmounted, 
by battlements, was a gate, called the Gate of Judg- 
ment. They peased through this first gate,.and. pro- 
ceeded along a narrow path whieh led them in a 
serpentine course between high walls and halfruined 
houses: this brought them to the square of the Algibes, 
close to which Charles V. was then erecting a palace. 
From thence, turning {northward, they halted ia a 
desert court, at the foot of an unornamented wall, out 
of repair from the effects of time. Aben-Hamet, 
springing lightly from his horse, presented his hand to 
Blanca, and assisted her in alighting from her mule. 
The servants knocked at a deserted door, the threshold 
of which was concealed by the grass; the door open- 
ed, and all at once disclosed to view the secret re- 
cesses of the Alhambra. 

All the charms of, and regrets for his country, 
mingled with the illusions of love, seized the heart 
of Aben-Hamet. Silent and immovable, his wonder- 
ing looks dived into this habitation. of the genii. He 
fancied himself trausported to the entrance of one of 
those palaces which are described in the Arabian 
tales. Light galleries, canals of white marble bor- 
dered with lemon and orange trees in full bloom, 
fountains, and solitary courts, presented themselves 
in all directions to his eyes; and through the length- 
ened vaults of the porticos he perceived other laby- 
ripths and fresh-enchantments. The azure blue of the 
most, heavenly sky appeared between the columns 
which supported a, chain of gothic arches. 'The walls 
were covered with arabesques, that seemed to the 
eye like imitations of those stuffs of the east, which, 
in the ennui of the harem, are embroidered by the 
caprice of a female.slave. A blending voluptuousness, 
of religion, and of war, seemed to breathe in this 
magic edifice ; it was a species of lovers’ cloister, a 
mysterious retreat, where the Moorish sovereigns 
tasted all the pleasures, and forgot all the duties of 
life. 


) two lovers entered into this residence of fallen great- 
| ness.and past felicity. They first made the round of 
| the hall of Mesucar, in the midst of the perfume of 
| flowers and the cool freshness of waters. They then 
/penetrated into the Court of Lions. The agitation 
of Aben-Hamet increased at every step. “ Didat thou 
‘net fill my soul with delight,” said be to Blanca, 
“ with what pain should I find, myself obliged to. ask 
of thee, a Spaniard, the history of this palace! Ah! 
these places are made to serve as a retreat for happi- 
ness, and I——”’ 

Aben-Hamet perceived the name of Boabdil. en- 
chased in the mosaics: “ O my king!” exclaimed he, 
“what is become of thee? where shall.J find thee! 
In thy deserted Alhambra?” And team of fidelity, 
of loyalty, and of honor suffused the eyes.of the young 
Moor. 

As he pronounced these words, Blanca conducted 
him into an apariment which seemed to be the very 
sanctuary of the temple of love. The elegance of this 
asylum could not be surpassed; the entire ceiling, 
painted blue and gold, and composed of arabeeques 
of filagree work, allowed the light to appear as if 
through a tissue of flowers. A fountain spouted in 
the midst of the building, the waters. of which, falling 
again in.a shower of dew, were received in. an ala- 
baster shell. “ Aben-Hamet,” said Blanca, “ look: well 
at this fountain; it received the disfigured heads of 
the Abencerages. You can still see, on the marble, 
the stain of the blood of the unhappy men who were 
sacrificed to Boabdil’s suspicions. It is thus that, in 
your country, men who seduce credulous women are 
treated,” 

Aben-Ilamet had ceased (o listen to Blanea ; he had 
prostrated himself, and kissed respectfully the mark 
of the blood of his ancestors. Then rising, he ex- 
cleimed : “O Blanca! I swear by the blood of these 
knights, to love thee with the constaney, the fidelity, 
and the ardor of an Abencerage!”’ 

“You love me then!” returned Blanca, clasping 
her beautiful hands, and raising her eyes to heaven ; 
“ but do you forget that you are an infidel, a Moor, an 
enemy, and that I am a Christian and.a Spaniard ?”’ 

“© holy prophet!” said Aben-Hamet, “ be thou 
witness of my oaths!” Blanca intesrapted bim. “ And 
what reliance think you can I place on the oaths of a 
persecutor of my God? Do you know whether L love 
you! Who has given you the assurance to hold such 
language to me?” 

Aben-Hamet in consternation replied : “ True, lady, 
I am ovly thy slave; thou hast not chosen. me to.be 
tay knight.” 

“ Moor,” said Blanca, “ lay artifice aside, Thou hast 
seen, by my looks, that I love thee; my passion for 
thee exceeds all bounds: be a Christian, and nothing 
shall prevent me from being thine. But, if the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Santa.Fé venture tospeak to thee 
thus frankly, thou mayest judge, from that very cir- 
cumstance, that.she will know how to conquer herself, 
and that no enemy of the Christians shall ever possess 
any claim to her.” 

Aben-Hamet, in a trapaport of passion, seized the 





After some minutes of surprise and of silence, the 


hands ¢f Blanca, and placed them first on his turban, 
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and then on his heart: “ Allah is powerful, and Aben- 
Hamet is happy! O Mahomet, let this Christian ae- 
knowledge thy law, and nothing can——” “ You 
blaspheme,” said Blanca, “ let us depart hence.” 
Leaning on the arm of the Moor, she proceeded to 
the fountain of the Fwelve Lions, which gives its 
name to one of the courts of the Alhambra. “Stranger,” 
said the artless Spanish maiden, “ when I look at thy 


robe, thy turban, and thy arms, and think of our'loves, | 


I fancy I see the shade of the handsome Abencerage 

walking in this forsaken retreat with the unfortunate 

Alfaima. Explain to me the Arabic inscription which 

is engraved on the marble of this fountain.” 
Aben-Hamet read these words : 


The beautiful princess who walks, covered with pearls 
in her garden, adds to the beauty of it so prodigious- 
ly———’* The rest of the inscription was effaced. 


“Tt is for thee that this inscription was made,” said 
Aben:‘Hamet. “ Beloved sultana, these palaces have 
never been so beautifel in their youth, as they now 
are in their ruins. Listen tothe murmur of the foun- 
tains, the waters of which have been turned from 
their course by the moss: look at the gardens, which 
wesee through these half-ruined arcades ; contemplate 
the star of day, which is setiing beyond all these por- 
ticos; how sweet it is to wander with thee in these 
abodes! Thy words embalm these retreats like the 
roses of Yemen. With what delight do I discover in 
thy speech, some of the accents of the language of my 
fathers! The mere rustling of thy dress on these 
marbles makes my heart leap. The air is only per- 
famed because it has touched thy tresses. Beautiful 
art thou, as the genius of my country in the midst of 
these ruins! But, can Aben‘Hamet hope to fix thy 
heart? What is he, when compared to thee! He has 
roamed over the mountains with his father ; he knows 
the plants of the desert. Alas! there is not one of 
them, that ean heal the wound which thou hast given 
him! He earries arms, but he is not a knight. I 
said to myself formerly: ‘The water of the sea which 
sleeps under the shelter in the hollow of the rock, is 
tranquil and silent, while all that is in the open sea is 
noisy and agitated: Aben-Hamet! such will be thy 
life, silent, peaceful and unknown, in some remote 
corner of the earth,while the court of the sultan is 
overturned by storms!’ [ said so to myself, young 
Christian; but thou hast proved to me that the tempest 
may also disturb the drop of water in the hollow of 
the roek.”” 

Blanca listened with delight to a language which 
was so new to her, and the oriental turn of which 
seemed so much in harmony with this fairy abode, 
which she rambled over with her lover. Love pene- 
trated her too sensitive heart: she felt her knees 
sink under her, and was obliged to lean more heavily 
on the arm of her companion. Aben-Hamet supported 
the sweet burden, and repeated to himself as he 


* This inscription, as well as several others, is still 
existing. It is needless to say that Chateaubriand 
wrote the description of the Alhambra on the spot. 


‘walked along: “Ah! why am I not an illustrious 
Abencerege !” 

“Thou wouldst please me less,” said Blanca, “for 
should be more unhappy ; remain in obscurity and 
live for me. A brave knight often forgets his love 
for glory.” 

“Thou canst not have this danger to apprehend,” 
replied Aben-Hamet with quickness. 

“ And how wouldst thou love me then, if thou wert 
van Abencerage?”’ demanded the descendant of Xi- 
mena. 

“I would love thee more than glory, and less than 
honor!” was the answer of the noble Moor. 

The sun had sunk beneath the horizon during the 
promenade of the two lovers; they had traversed the 
:whole of the Alhambra. What recollections were 
‘presented by it to the mind of Aben-Hamet! Here 
}the sultana received by means uf air-holes, the smoke 
of the perfumes which were burnt in the apartment 
beneath ; there, in that secluded retreat, she adorned 
|herself with the glorious attire of the east. And it 
| was’ Blanca, it was his beloved, who related all these 
details to the handsome youth whom she idolized. 
‘The rising moon diffused ber doubtful light in the 
forsaken sanctuaries and in the deserted courts of the 
Alhambra; her silver rays reflected upon the green 
\turf of the gardens, and upon the walls of the apart- 
ments, the lace-work of an aerial architecture, the 
arches of the cloisters, the flitting shadows of the 
spouting waters, and those of the trees agitated by the 
zephyr. The nightingale sang in a cypress which 
pierced the dome of a ruined mosque, and the echoes 
repeated her plaintive strains. By the light of the 
moon, Aben-Hamet wrote the name of Blanca on the 
marble of the Hall of the T'wo Sisters; he traced it 
in Arabic characters, in order that the traveller might 
find an additional mystery for the exercise of his con- 
jectures in this palace of mysteries. 

“ Moor,” said Blanca, “ let us quit this spot. ‘The 
destiny of my life is fixed for ever. Bear well in 
mind these words, ‘ Moslem, I am thy lover, but with- 
out hope ; Christian, I am thy devoted wife.’” 

Aben-Hamet answered: “Christian, I am thy de- 
spairing slave ; Moslem, I am thy proud husband.” 

The passion of Blanca increased every dey, and 
that of Aben Hamet became equally violent. He was 
so transported at the idea of being loved for his own 
sake, and of owing the sentiments which he bad in- 
spired to no foreign cause, that he did not disclose the 
secret of his birth to the daughter of the duke of 
Santa-Fé: he felt a secret and delicate pleasure in 
reserving the information that he was of an illustrious 
mame and race, until the very day when she would 
consent to give him her hand. But he was suddenly 
recalled to Tunis. His mother had been attacked by 
an incurable disease, and wished to embrace and bless 
her son before her death. Aben-Hamet presented 
himself at the palace of Bianca. “Sultana,” said he 
to her, “ my mother is at the point of death. She has 
sent for me to close her eyes. Wilt thou continue to 
love me?” 

“Thou leavest me then,” replied Blanca turning 





pale; “‘ shall I never see thee more ?” 
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“Come with me; I wish to exact an oath of thee, 
and to give thee one in return, which death alone can 
break. Follow me.” 

They proceeded together to a cemetery which was 
formerly that of the Moors. Here and there were 
still to be seen little funeral columns round which 
the sculptor had formerly figured a turban ; but which 
the Christians had subsequently replaced by a cross. 
Aben-Hamet led Blanca to the fot of these co 
lumns. 

“ Blanca, this is the place where my ancestors re- 
pose; I swear by their ashes to love thee until the 
day when the angel of judgment shall summon me to 
the tribunal of Allah. I promise thee never to en- 
gage my heart to another woman, and to take thee for 
my wife, as soon as thou shalt know the divine light 
of the prophet. Every year, at this period, I will 
return to Granada, to see if thou hast kept thy faith 
to me, and if thou wilt renounce thy errors.” 

“ And I,” said Blanca, in tears, “ will expect thee 
every year; I will preserve, until my latest breath, 
the faith which I have sworn to thee; and I will re- 
ceive thee for my husband, when the God of the 
Christians, more powerful than thy mistress, shall have 
melted thy infidel heart.” 

Aben-Hamet departs; the winds carzy him to the 
African shores. His mother had just expired. He 
bestows upon her a tribute of tears; he embraces her 
coffin. Swift roll the months; sometimes wandering 
amid the ruins of Carthage, sometimes seated on the 
tomb of Saint Louis, the: banished Abencerage longs 
for the day which is to carry him back to Granada. 
That day at last arrives: Aben-Hamet embarks, and 
the vessel directs her course to Malaga. With what 
transport, with what joy, but joy mixed with appre- 
hension, did he descry the first promontories of Spain! 
Is Blanca expecting him on these shores? Does she 
still remember the poor Arab, who has never ceased 
to adore her under the palm tree of the desert? 

The daughter of the duke of Santa-Fé was not un- 
faithful to her vows. She had requested her father 
to convey her to Malaga. From the mountain tops 
which bordered the uninhabited coast, she followed 
with her eyes the distant vessels and the flying sails. 
During the tempest, she contemplated with alarm, the 
sea, as it was raised into fury by the winds. Then 
it was that she loved to lose herself in the clouds, to 
expose herself in dangerous passages, to feel herself 
washed by the same waves, or carried along by the 
same hurricane which threatened the life of Aben. 
Hamet. As she saw the plaintive sea-mew skim the 
waves with her large crooked wings, and fly towards 
the shores of Africa, she charged her with all the love 
messages and extravagant wishes which proceed from 
a heart devoured by passion. 

One day, while wandering on the beach, she dis- 
covered a long vessel, whose elevated prow, bent mast, 
and triangular sail denoted the latteen craft of the 
Moors. Blanca ran to the port, into which she soon 
saw the Barbary vessel enter, making the sea foam 
under her rapid @ourse. A Moor, most superbly 
dressed, was standing on the prow. Behind him, two 
black slaves, held by the bridle, an Arabian horse, 





whose smoking nostrils and scattered mane indicated 
both his natural ardor, and the terror with which the 
noise ef the waves affected him. The bark arrives, 
lowers her sails, touches the pier, and lays to her side; 
the Moor springs upon the shore, which re-echoes with 
the sound of hisarms. The slavesdisembark the leopard - 
spotted courser, which neighs and leaps with joy at 


-once more finding himself on land. Other slaves lower 


with great care,a basket ia which lay an antelope 
amid palm tree leaves; her delicate limbs were fas- 
tened and doubled under her, fur fear of their being 
broken by the movement of the vessel; she wore a 
collar of. aloe beads, and upon the gold plate, whieh 
served as a fastening to both ends of the collar, were 
engraved in Arabic, a name and a talisman. 

Blanca recognised Aben-Hamet; fearful of betray- 
ing herself in the presence of the crowd, she retired 
and sent Dorothea, one of her attendants, to infurm the 
Abencerage, that she was waiting for him at the 
palace of the Moors. Aben-Hamet was at that mo- 
ment presenting to the governor his firman, written 
in blue characters on beautiful vellum, and rolled up 
in a silk case. Dorothea approached, and conducted 
the happy Aben-Hamet to the feet of Blanca. How 
great were the transports of the lovers in again meet- 
ing, satisfied of each other’s fidelity!’ What happiness 
in seeing each other after so long a separation! How 
many fresh vows of eternal affection! 

The two black slaves bring the Numidian courser, 
which, in place of a saddle, had only a lion’s skin 
thrown over his back and fastened by a purple belt. 
Afterwards the antelope was introduced. “Sultana,” 
said Aben-Hasnet, “ this is a roebuck of my country, 
almost as light as thyself.” Blanca, with her own 
hands, untied the beautiful animal, which seemed to 
thank her, by looks of the sweetest expression. During 
the absence of the Abencerage, the daughter of the 
duke of Santa-Fé had been studying Arabic ; she read 
with tearful eyes, her own name éngraved on the 
antelope’s collar. The animal, on being restored to 
her liberty, laid herself down upon the ground, and 
leaned her head against the knees of her mistress. 
Blanca gave her some fresh dates, and caressed this 
native of the desert, whose fine coat retained the per- 
fume of the aloe wood and of the rose of Tunis. 

The Abencerage, the duke of Santa-Fé, and his 
daughter departed together for Granada. The days 
of the happy lovers passed nearly as those of the 
preceding year. The same walks, the same regret 
at the sight of his country, the same love, or rather 
love always increasing, and always mutual; but also 
the same attachment in the two lovers to the religion 
of their fathers. “ Become a Christian,” said Blanca— 
“become a Moslemin,” said Aben-Hamet. And they 
separated once more, without giving way to the passion 
which attracted them to each ether. 

Aben-Hamet re-appeared the third year, like those 
birds of passage, which love brings back to our cli- 
mate in the spring. This time he found not Blanca 
on the shore; but a letter from the object of his ado- 
ration informed the faithful Arab of the departure of 
the duke for Madrid, and the arrival.of don Carlos at 
Granada. The latter was accompanied by a French 
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prisoner, now his friend. The Moor's heart sunk 
within him at the perusal of this letter. He set out 
from Malaga for Granada with the most melancholy 
forebodings ; the mountains appeared to him frightfully 
solitary: and he several times turned round to look at 
the sea which he had just crossed. 

Blanca, during her father’s absence, had been un- 
able to quit a brother whom she loved, a brother who 
intended to divest himself of all his property in her 
favor, and whom she had not seen for seven years. 
Don Carlos possessed all the courage and all the pride 
of his country. Terrible as the conquerors of the 
New World, in wose ranks he had first carried arms; 
religious like the Spanish knights who conquered the 
Moors, he cherished in his heart that hatred of the 
infidels which he inherited with the blood of the 
Cid. 

Thomas de Lautrec, of the illustrious house of Foix, 
in which beauty in the females and bravery in the 
males were regarded as hereditary qualities, was the 
younger brother of the countess de Foix, and of the 
brave and unfortunate Odel de Foix, lord of Lautrec. 
At the age of eighteen, Thomas was knighted by 
Bayard, in that retreat which cost the life of the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche. Some time after, Thomas 
was pierced with wounds and made prisoner at Pavia, 
when defending the chivalrous monarch, who then 
lost all, except his honor. 

Don Carlos de Bivar, who was a witness of the 
gallantry of Lautrec, had caused the greatest care to 
be taken of the wounds of the youug Frenchman, and 
there was speedily formed between them one of those 
heroic friendships, of which esteem and virtue are the 
foundations. Francis I. had returned to France, but 
Charles V. detained the other prisoners. Lautrec had 
had the honor to share his sovereign’s captivity, and 
to lie at his feet in prison. Having remained in 
Spain, after the departure of his king, he had been 
given up on his parole, to don Carlos, who had just 
brought him to Granada. 

When Aben-Hamet presented himself at the palace 
of don Rodrigo, and the door of the apartment in 
which was the duke of Sania-Fé’s daughter was 
opened, the Abencerage experienced torments hitherto 
unknown to him. At the feet of donna Blanca was 
seated a young man, who was looking at her with a 
species of transport. This young man wore breeches 
made of buffalo’s skin, and a doublet of the same 
color, fastened by a belt, from which was suspended 
a sword ornamented with fleurs de lys. A silk mantle 
was thrown over his shoulders, and he wore a narrow 
brimmed hat, shaded with plumes of feathers. A lace 
ruff, falling back on his bosom, allowed part of his 
neck to be seen. A pair of mustachoes, black as 
ebony, gave a masculine and warlike air to a 
countenance naturally mild. To his large boots, 
which fell down and doubled over his feet, were 
attached golden spurs—the marks of the owner’s 
knightly quality. 

At some distance, another knight was standing, 
ieaning on the iron cross of his long sword; he was 
dressed like his companion, but seemed rather older. 


His austere look, though at the same time ardent and 
L 





passionate, inspired respect and awe: the red cross o 
Calatrava was embroidered on his doublet with this 
device: for this and for my king. 

When Blanca first saw Aben-Hamet, she uttered 
an involuntary scream: “ Knight,” said she immedi- 
diately, “ this is the Moor of whom I said so much to 
you; take care he does not bear away the victory. 
The Abencerages were just like him, and they were 
surpassed by none in loyalty, courage and gallantry.” 

Don Carlos advanced to meet Aben-Hamet. “Senor 
Moor,” said he, “‘ my father and sister have informed 
me of your name. They believe you are of a noble 
and brave race: you are yourself distinguished for 
your courtesy. My master, Charles V. must soon 
commence war against Tunis, and we shall shortly, I 
hope, meet each other in the field of honor.” 

Aben-Hamet placed his hand upon his bosom, seat- 
ed himself upon the ground without answering, and 
remained wiih his eyes fixed upon Blanca and Lautrec. 
The latter was admiring, with the curiosity peculiar 
to his countrymen, the handsome countenance of the 
Moor, his noble dress and his brilliant armor. 
Blanca displayed not the slightest embarrassment : 
her soul was completely exhibited in her eyes; the 
ingenuous Spaniard made no atiempt to conceal the 
secret of her heart. After a silence of a few moments, 
Aben-Hamet rose, made his bow to the daughter of 
don Rodrigo, and retired. Astonished at the behavior 
of the Moor, and at the looks of Blanca, Lautrec left 
the apartment, with a suspicion which was speedily 
changed into certainty. 

Don Carlos remained alone with his sister. “ Blan- 
ca,” said he,“ explain yourself. Whence this trouble 
which the sight of this stranger has occasioned you ?” 

“ Brother,” answered Blanca, “I love Aben-Hamet, 
and if he will become a Christian, my hand is his.” 

“What!” exclaimed don Carlos, “ you love Aben- 
Hamet! the daughter of the Bivars love a Moor, an 
infidel, an enemy, whom we have driven from these 
palaces !” 

“Don Carlos,” replied Blanca, “for three years 
Aben-Hamet has renounced me, sooner than renounce 
the religion of his forefathers. He possesses nobility, 
honor, and knighthood: to my last breath I will adore 
him.” 

Don Carlos was capable of estimating the generous 
resolution of the infidel. “ Unfortunate Blanca,” said 
he, “ whither will this passion lead thee ! I had hoped 
that my friend Lautree would become my brother.” 

“[ cannot love that man,” said Blanca; “bat be 
assured of this, that Blanca will never become the 
wife of an infidel.” 

Don Carlos flew to the Abencerage. “ Moor, re- 
nounce my sister, or meet me in single combat.” 

“ Art thou entrusted by thy sister,” said Aben- 
Hamet, “ to reclaim the vows which she has made to 
me?” 

“No,” replied don Carlos, “she loves thee more 
than ever. But Lautrec is my friend; but for thee, 
he would be my bruther. You must give me satis- 
faction for the tears which you make my family shed.” 

“I am contented to do so,” answered Aben-Hamet; 
“ but although I am sprung from an ancient family, 
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which has probably combated thine, I am not a knight. 
I see no one here to confer upon me that order, which 
will allow thee to measure thy strength with mine, 
without degrading thy rank.” 

Struck with admiration by the Moor’s remark, don 
Carlos exclaimed, “I myself will dub thee knight! 
thou art worthy of it.” 

Aben-Hamet bent his knee to don Carles. The 
latter gave him the accolade, by striking him three 
times on the shoulder with the flat side of his sword ; 
afterwards, he girded on him the same sword which 
the Abencerage, perhaps, was about to plunge into 
his bosem. Such was ancient honor. 

Both of them immediately sprung upon their 
coursers, got beyond the walls of Granada, and flew 
to the fountain of the Pine. The duels between the 
Moors and Christians had, for a long time, given cele- 
brity to this spring. Jt was there that Malek Alabes 
had fought with Ponce de Leon, and the grand master 
of Calatrava had killed the brave Abayades. The 
fragments of the armor of this Moorish knight were 
still seen suspended from the branches of the Pine, 
and on the bark of the tree some letters of a funeral 
inscription were still legible. Don Carlos pointed out 
with his hand, to the Abencerage, the tomb of Abay- 
ados. “Imitate,” said he to him, “that brave Moor, 
and receive baptism and death from my hand.” 

“Death perhaps,” answered Aben-Hamet, “ but 
Allab and the Prophet for ever!” 

They immediately proceeded to take their ground, 
and commenced the deadly fight. They were only 
provided with swords: Aben-Hamet was much less 
skilful than den Carlos in combat, but the excellence 
of his sword, which had been tempered at Damascus, 
and the fleetness of his Arabian steed, gave him an 
advantage over his enemy. He gave the reins to his 
courser in the Moorish manner, and with his large 
sharp stirrup, cut the right leg of don Carlos’s horse 
under the knee. The wounded animal fell to the 
ground, and don Carlos, dismounted by this fortunate 
blow, marched against Aben-Hamet, bearing his sword 
aloft. Aben-Hamet sprung to the ground, and met 
don Carlos with iutrepidity; he warded off the first 
blows of the Spaniard, who broke his sword against 
the Damascus blade; twice disappointed by fortune, 
don Carlos, fired with rage, called out to his enemy: 
“ Strike, Moor, strike; don Carlos, although disarmed, 
defies thee and all thy infidel race.” 

“ Thou mightest have slain me,” replied the Aben- 
eerage, “but I never thought of giving thee the 
slightest wound. I only wished to prove to thee that 
I was worthy of being thy brother, and to prevent 
thee from despising me.” 

At that instant, they perceived a clond of dust: it 
was Lautrec and Blanca, who were spurring on two 
mares of Fez, fleeter than the wind. On arriving at 
the fountain of the Pine, they saw the combat sus- 
pended. 

“T am vanquished,” said don Carlos, “ this knight 
has given me my life. Lautrec, you will petiags be 
more fortunate than me?” 

“My wounds,” replied Lautrec, in a noble and 
dignified tone of voice, “allow me to decline the 


combat with this courteous knight. 1 have no wish,” 
added he, with a blush, “ to learn the subject of your 
‘quarrel, or to penetrate a secret which would probably 
be a death blow to myself; my absence will speedily 
cause peace to be restored between you, at least unless 
it be Blanca’s orders that I should remain at -her 
feet.” 

“ Sir knight,” said Blanca, “ you must remain with 
my brother: you must look upon me as your sister. 
The hearts of all present are suffering deeply; you 
will learn from us to bear the ills of life.” 

Blanea wished to constrain the three knights to 
shake each other's hands; all three refused to do so. 
“[ hate Aben-Hamet,” exclaimed don Carlos. “I 
envy him,” said Lautrec. “ And I,” said the Aben- 
cerage, “I esteem don Carlos, and pity Lautrec; but 
I can love neither my rival nor my foe.” 

From that moment Aben-Hamet became a thousand 
times dearer to the daughter of the duke of Santa-Fé: 
love delights in valor. Nothing was now wanting to 
the Abencerage, since he had shown himself brave, 
and don Carlos owed his life to him. Aben-Hamet, 
by the advice of Blanea, abstained frem appearing at 
the palace for several days, to allow the wrath of don 
Carlos time to cool. A mixture of mild and bitter 
feelings filled the soul of Aben-Hamet; if, on the one 
hand, the certainty of being loved with so much fide- 
lity and ardor was to him an inexhaustible source of 
delight; on the other, the certainty of never being 
happy without renouncing the religion of his fathers, 
weighed heavily on his courage. Years had already 
elapsed without bringing any relief to his sufferings : 
should he see the rest of his life pass away in the 
same manner? 

He was plunged into an abyss of the mest serious 
and tender reflections, when one evening, he heard 
the bell ringing fur that Christian prayer which an- 
nounces the close of the day. It struck him that he 
would enter into the temple of the God of Blanca, and 
ask farther counsel of the Master of Nature. 

He set out: he arrived at the gate of an ancient 
moeque, which had been converted into a church by 
the faithful. With a heart piereed by sorrow and 
feelings. of devotion, he penetrated into the temple 
whieh was formerly that of his God and of his coun- 
try. Prayers were just ended: there was no longer 
any one in the church. A holy obscurity prevailed 
amid the multitude of columns, which resembled the 
trunks of trees of a regularly planted forest. The light 
architeeture of the Arabs was here married to the 
peculiarities of the gothic, and, without lesing any of 
its elegance, it had assumed a gravity better adapted 
to meditation. A few lamps scereely gave light to 
the hollows of the vaults; but, by the brightness of 
several lighted tapers, the altar of the sanctuary was 
still conspicuous; it glittered with gold and precious 
stones. The Spaniards glory in stripping themselves 
of their riches, in order to decorate with them the 
objects of their worship; and the image of the living 
God, placed in the midst of lace veils, of crowns of 
pearls, and bunches of rubies, receives the adoration 
of a half naked people. 

Not a seat was to be seen in the whole extent of 
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this vast area : a marble pavement, which served as a 
covering to the coffins, served the great as well as 
the little, to prostrate themselves before the Lord. 
Aben-Hamet walked slowly up to the deserted naves, 
which re-echoed with the solitary noise of his foot- 
steps. His mind was divided between the reeollec- 
tions which this ancient edifice of the Moorish religion 
recalled to his memory, and the feelings to which the 
religion of Christians gave birth in his heart. He 
distinguished at the foot of a column, a motionless 
figure, which he at first mistook for a statue on a 
tomb. On approaching it, he distinguished a young 
knight on his knees, with his forehead reverently bent, 
and his arms crossed upon his besom. This knight 
made not the slightest movement at the noise of Aben- 
Hamet'’s steps ; no mental wandering, no external sign 
of life disturbed his deep prayer; his sword was laid 
on the ground before him, and his plumed hat was 
placed by his side on the marble: he had the appear- 
ance of being fixed in that attitude from the effect 
of some enchantment. Aben-Hamet recognised Lau- 
trec. “Ah!” said he to himself, “this young and 
handsome Frenchman is asking some signal favor of 
heaven ; this warrior, so celebrated for his courage, is 
here laying his heart bare to the sovereign of heaven, 
as the humblest and most obscure of men! Let me 
also pray to the God of knights and of glory.” 

Aben-Hamet was about to prostrate himself upon 
the marble, when he perceived, by the glimmering 
of a lamp, some Arabic characters and a verse of the 
Koran, which appeared upon a half ruined tablet. 
His heart again felt the pangs of remorse; and he 
made haste to quit a building in which be had enter- 
tained the idea of becoming a traitor to his religion 
and his country. 

The cemetery which surrounded this ancient 
mosque was a species of garden, planted with orange, 
cypress and palm trees, and watered by two fountains; 
a cloister went all round it. Aben-Hamet, in passing 
under one of the porticos, perceived a female about 
to enter the church. Although she was wrapped up 
in a veil, the Abencerage recognised the daughter of 
the duke of Santa-Fé; he stopped her, and said to 
her: “ Dost thou come to seek Lautrec in this tem- 
ple?” 

“ Dismiss this vulgar jealousy,” replied Blanca ; “ if 
I no longer loved thee, I would tell thee so: I would 
scorn to deceive thee. { come here to pray for thee. 
Thou alone art now the object of my wishes. I 
forget the concerns of my own soul for thine. Thou 
shouldst not have intoxicated me with the poison of 
thy love, or thou shouldst have consented to serve the 
God whom [I serve. ‘Thou disturbest my whole fa- 
mily ; my brother hates thee, my father is overwhelmed 
with vexation, because I refuse to marry. Dost thou 
not see how much my health suffers! Behold this 
enchanted asylum of death: here I shall soon be laid, 
if thou dost net hasten to receive my vows at the foot 
of the Christian altar. The struggles which I endure 
are gradually undermining my existence ; the passion 
with which thou hast inspired me, will not always 
support this feeble frame. Remember, oh Moor, to 
speak to thee in thy own language, that the fame 


which lights the toreh, is also the fire which consumes 
it.” 

So saying, Blanea entered the church, and left 
Aben-Hamet confounded with her last words. 

The struggle is ended; the Abencerage is van- 
quished ; he is about to renounce the errors of his 
faith ; he has struggled long enough ; the dread of see- 
ing Blanca perish triumphs over every other feeling 
in the breast of Aben-Hamet. “ Afier all,” said ke 
to himeelf, “ perhaps the God of the Christians is the 
true God? This God is always the deity of noble 
souls, since he is the God of Blanca, of don Carlos, 
and of Lautrec.” 

Full of this idea, Aben-Hamet waited with impa- 
tience for the following day, to infurm Blanca of his 
resolution, and to convert a life of sorrow and of tears 
into one of joy and happiness; he was unable, how- 
ever, to repair to the palace of the duke until the 
evening. He learned that Blanea was gone with her 
brother to the Generaliffe, where Lautrec was giving 
an entertainment to his friend’s sister. Agitated by 
fresh suspicions, Aben-Hamet flies upon the traces of 
Blanca. Lautree blushed at seeing the Abencerage 
appear so suddenly; as to don Carles, he received the 
Moor with cool politeness, through which esteem was 
scarcely perceptible. 

Lautrec had caused a collation to be served up of 
the finest fruits of Spain and of Africa, in one of the 
apartments of the Generaliffe, stiled the Hall of the 
Knights. All round this hall were suspended the 
portraits of the princes and knights, who had con- 
quered the Moors—of Pelayo, the Cid, Gonzalvo de 
Cordova; and the sword of the last king of Granada 
was hung under these portraits. Aben-Hamet did not 
allow the internal pain which he felt to appear, and 
only thought, like the lion in the fable, on looking at 
these portraits, ““ We know not how to paint.” 

The generous Leutrec, who saw the eyes of the 
Abencerege turned involuntarily towards the sword 
of Boabdil, said to him, “ Knight of the Moors, had I 
anticipated the honor of your presence at this fete, I 
would not have received you here. One loses a sword 
every day, and I have seen the bravest of monarchs 
deliver up his to his fortunate enemy.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the Meor, hiding his face with a 
corner of his robe, “one might lese it like Francis the 
First, but like Boabdil——” 

As night came on, lights were brought, and the 


conversation took another turn. Don Carlos was re-- 


quested to relate the discovery of Mexico. He spoke 
of that unknown werld with the pompous eloquence, 
which is peculiar te the Spanish nation. He related 
the misfortunes of Montezuma, the manners of the 
Indians, the prodigies of Spanish valor, and even the 
cruelties of his countrymen, which did not, in his eyes, 
seem to deserve either praise or blame. These nar- 
ratives delighted Aben-Hamet, whose passion for the 
marvelions betrayed his Arabian blood. When it 
eame to his turn, be gave a picture ef the Ottoman 
empire, newly established on the ruins of Constanti- 
nople, bestowing a tribute of passing regret to the fizst 
empire of Mahomet ; the happy days when Al Reschid, 





the Commander of the True Believers, saw shining 
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around him Zobeide, the Flower of Beauty and 
Strength of Hearts, and the generous Ganem, the 
affectionate slave. Lautrec painted the gallant court 
of Francis the First, the arts reviving from the midst 
of barbarism, the honor, the loyalty, the chivalry of the 
“ olden time,”’ joined to the politeness of civilized ages, 
the Gothic turrets ornamented with the Grecian orders, 
and the French ladies setting off their rich dresses 
with Athenian elegance. 

After this conversation, Lautrec, wishing to amuse 
the divinity of the entertainment, took the guitar, and 
sang this romance, which he had composed to one of 
the mountain airs of his country :— 


Oft to my birth-place, mem'ry’s glance 
Will turn, and my wrapt soul entrance! 
Sister, how sweet the minutes rolled 
In France; 
My country! Thee more dear I hold 
Than gold. 


Rememb'rest thou how to her breast 

Our mother both her children prest, 

And how her bright white locks would glister? 
How blest! 

While we with lips of love, sweet sister! 
Kiss’d her. 


Rememb’rest thou that castle dear, 
By which the swifi stream flowed ; and near, 
That Moorish tow'r, with age so worn, 
From where 
The trumpet sounded when the morn 
Was born. 


Remeinb’rest thou that tranquil leke, 

Which the swift swallow skimm'd to slake 

His thirst; where zephyr the sweet rose 
Would shake ; 

And Sol’s last rays at evening's close 
Repose. 


Rememb’rest thou that friend beloved, 
Who my heart's tend’rest passion moved ; 
As to pluck flow’rets sweet and fine, 
We roved, 
Helen did her fond heart on mine 
Recline. 


Oh! who my Helen back will yield, 

My native hill, my oak-crown’d field ? 

Their mem'ry keeps my heart-wounds old 
Unhealed ; 

My country! thee more dear I hold 
Than gold. 


As he finished the last couplet, Lautrec, with his 
glove, brushed away the tear which the recollection 
of the gentle land of France extorted from him. The 
regret of the handsome prisoner was warmly partici- 
pated by Aben-Hamet, who deplored, as well as Lau- 
trec, the loss of his country. When requested to take 
the guitar in his turn, he excused himself, by saying 





that he only knew one romance, which would not 
be at all agreeable to Christian ears. 

“If it is a song of the infidels smarting under our 
victories,” said don Carlos scornfully, “ you may sing 
it; tears are allowed to the vanquished.” 

“ Yes,” said Blanca, “and that is the reason why 
our ancestors, while they were under the Moorish 
yoke, have left us so many complaints.” 

Aben-Hamet then sang this ballad, which he had 
learned from a poet of the tribe of the Abencerages. 


As Royal John rode out one day, 
Granada’s town before him lay, 

With sudden start, “ Fair town,” said he, 
“ My hand and heart I give to thee. 


* Thee will I wive, and to thee will 
Cordova give, and proud Seville. 
Robes rich and fair, and jewels fine, 
Shall all declare my love is thine.” 


Granada cried, “ Great Leon's king! 

I’m the Moor’s bride, I wear his ring. 
Then keep thy own; the gems I wear 
Are a gorgeous zone, and children dear.” 


Alhambra’s tow’rs! palace of God! 

Town of fair flow’rs and fountains broad! 
A Christian base, Abencerage, 

Rules thy birth-place ; "twas in Fate’s page. 


The «plaintive simplicity of this ballad affected 
even the proud don Carlos, notwithstanding the im- 
precations it pronounced against the Christians. He 
would have wished to be excused from singing him- 
self, but out of courtesy to Lautrec, he felt obliged to 
yield to his entreaties. Aben-Hamet handed the guitar 
to Blanea’s brother, who thus celebrated the exploits 
of the Cid, his illustrious ancestor. 


Bright in his mail, with love and valor fired, 
The Cid, about to part for Afric’s war, 

Stretched at Ximena’s feet, as love inspired, 
Thus sung his parting to the sweet guitar: 


“ My love hath said: ‘Go forth and meet the Moor, 
Return victorious from the well fought field ; 
Yes! I shall then believe thou canst adore, 
If, at my wish, thy love to honor yield!’ 


“Then give to me my helmet and my spear! 
In bloody fight the Cid his love shall prove, 

Amidst the din of war the Moor shall hear 
His battle cry, ‘My honor and my love!’ 


“O gallant Moor, vaunt not thy tuneful strain, 
My song shall be a nobler theme than thine, 
Ere long ’twill mark the chivalry of Spain, 
As one where love with honor doth combine. 


“Oft in my native vallies shall be heard 

in the old Christians’ mouth Rodrigo’s name, 
Who nobly to inglorious life preferred 

His God, bis king, his honor, and love’s flame.”. 
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Don Carlos appeared so proud in singing these words, 
in a masculine and sonorous voice, that he might have 
been taken for the Cid himself. Lautrec shared the 
warlike enthusiasm of his friend ; but the Abencerage 
turned pale at the name of the Cid. 

“This knight,” said he,“ whom the Christians de- 
nominated the Flower of Battles, bears with us the 
name of the Cruel. Had his generosity but equalled 
his valor : 

“His generosity,” said don Carlos, interrupting 
Aben-Hamet, warmly, “ was even greater than his 
courage, and none but a Moor would calumniate the 
hero to whom my family owes its birth.” 

“What sayest thou?” exclaimed Aben-Hamet, 
springing up from the seat on which he lay half reclin- 
ed: “dost theu reckon the Cid among thy“ancestors?” 

“ His blood flows in my veins,” replied don Carlos, 
“ and I recognise my possession of it, by the hatred with 
which my heart burns against the foes of my God.” 

“It follows then,” said Aben-Hamet, looking at 
Blanca, “ that you belung to the family of the Bivars 
which, after the conquest of Granada, invaded the 
possessions of the unfortunate Abencerages, and put 
to death an ancient knight of that name, who attempt- 
ed to defend the tombs of his forefathers.” 

“ Moor !” exclaimed don Carlos, inflamed with rage, 
“ know that I do not suffer myself to be interrogated. 
If I now possess the spoils of the Abencerages, my an- 
cestors acquired them at the price of their blood, and 
to their swords only do they owe them.” 

“Only one word more,” said Aben-Hamet, with 
constantly increasing emotion ; “ we knew not in our 
exile that the Bivars had the title of Santa-Fé, and it 
was this which was the cause of my error.” 

“Tt was on the same Bivar,” answered don Carlos, 
“ who conquered the Abencerages, that this title was 
conferred by Ferdinand the Catholic.” 

The head of Aben-Hamet declined upon his bosom; 
he remained standing in the midst of don Carlos, Lan- 
trec, and Blanca, who looked at him with astozishment. 
Tears gushed frum his eyes upon the poignard which 
was fastened to his girdle. “ Pardon me,” he said, 
“ men ought not, [ know, to shed tears; from this time 
mine will no longer flow externally, although I have 
many more to shed: listen to me. 

“ Blanca! my love for thee equals the burning winds 
of Arabia. I was conquered: I could no longer live 
without thee. But yesterday the sight of this French 
knight at his prayers, and thy words in the cemetery 
of the temple, made me resolve to know thy God, and 
to pledge thee my faith.” 

A movement of joy from Blanca, and of surprise 
from don Carlos, interrupted Aben-Hamet; Lautrec 
covered his feee with both hands. The Moor divined 
his thoughts, and shaking his head with an agonizing 
smile, said, “ Knight, lose not all hope; as to thee, 
Blanca, weep for ever over the last Abencerage.” 

Blanca, don Carlos and Lautrec, all three lifted up 
their hands to heaven, and exclaimed, “ The last 
Abencerage !” 

There was a moment of silence ; fear, hope, hatred, 
love, astonishment, and jealousy agitated their differ- 
ent hearts: Blanca shortly fell upon her knees:— 





“Gracious God! thou hast justified my choice ; I could 
only love the descendant of heroes!” 

“ Sister!’’ said the irritated don Carlos, “ you forget 
that you are here in the presence of Lautrec.” 

“Don Carlos,” said Aben-Hamet, “suspend thy 
wrath; it is my business to restore thee to repose.” 
Then addressing himself to Blanca, who had again 
taken her seat: 

“ Houri of heaven, genius of love and of beauty, 
Aben-Hamet will be thy slave to his latest breath; 
but hear the full extent of his misfortune. The old 
man who was immolated by thy ancestor, while de- 
fending his home, was the father of my father; learn 
also a secret which I concealed from thee, or rather 
which thou madest me forget. When I came for the 
first time to visit this sorrowful country, my first object 
was to find out some descendant of the Bivars whom 
{ might call to account for the blood which his fathers 
had shed.” 

“ Well then,” said Blanca, in a voice of grief, but 
sustained by the accent of a great soul, “ what is thy 
resolution ?”” 

“The only one which is worthy of thee,” answered 
Aben-Hamet, “to restore thee thy vows, to satisfy by 
my eternal absence, and by my death, what we hoth 
ofus owe to the enmity of our Gods, of our countries, 
and of our families. Should my image ever be bloited 
out from thy heart; if time, which destroys every 
thing, should erase from thy memory the recollection 
of Aben-Hamet—this French knight—thou owest this 
sacrifice to thy brother.” 

Lautrec started up impetuously, and threw himself 
into the arms of the Moor. “ Aben-Hamet, think not 
to outdo me in generosity; Iam a Frenchman; I was 
knighted by Bayard; I have shed my blood for my 
king; 1 will be like my sponsor and my prince, with- 
out fear and without reproach. Shouldst thoa remain 
with us, I will entreat don Carlos to bestow upon thee 
the hand of his sister ; if thou quittest Granada, never 
shall thy mistress be troubled with # whisper of my 
love. Thou shalt not carry with tliee into thy exile, 
the fatal idea that Lautrec was insensible to thy vir- 
tues, and sought to take advantage of thy misfortune.” 

And the young knight pressed the Moor to his bo- 
som with the warmth and vivacity of a Frenchman. 

“ Knights,” said don Carlos in his turn, “I expected 
nothing less from the illustrious races to whieh ye 
belong. Aben-Hamet, by what mark can I recognise 
you for the last Abencerage ?” 

« By my conduct,” replied Aben-Hamet. 

“| admire it, undoubtedly,” said the Spaniard, “ but, 
before | explain myself, show me some proof of your 
birth.” 

Aben-Hamet took from his bosom the hereditary 
ring of the Abencerages, which he wore suspended 
from a golden chain. 

At sight of this, don Carlos stretched out his hand 
to the unfortunate Aben-Hamet. “Sir knight,” said 
he, “I regard you as a man of henor, and the real 
descendant of kings. You honor me by your plans 
connected with my family; I accept the combat which 
you came privately to seek. If I am conquered, all 
my property, which formerly belonged to your family, 
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shall be faithfully restored to you. If you have re- 
nounced this plan, accept in turn the offer which | 
make to you: become a Christian, and receive the 
hand of my sister, which Lautree has solicited for you.” 

The temptation was great; but resistance to it was 
not beyend the strength of Aben-Hamet. If all pow- 
erful love pleaded strongly in the heart ef the Aben- 
cerage; on the other hand, he could not think but 
with terror of uniting the blood of the persecutors 
with that of the persecuted. He fancied he saw the 
shade of his ancestor rising from the tomb, and re- 
proaching him with this sacrilegious alliance. With 
a heart torn by grief, Aben-Hamet exclaimed: “ Ah! 
why do I here meet with souls so sublime, characters 
80 generous, to make me feel more bitterly the value 
of what I lose! Let Blanea pronounce ; let her say 
what I must do, in order to render myself more wor- 
thy of her love!” 

“Return to the desert!” was the exclamation of 
Blanca, as she sunk to the earth in a swoon. 

Aben-Hamet prosirated himself, adored Blanca 
even more than heaven, and departed without uttering 
a word. The same night he set out for Malaga, and 
took his passage on beard a vessel which was to touch 
at Oran. Near that city he found the caravan en- 
camped, which leaves Morocco every three years, 
crosses Africa, repairs to Egypt, and rejoins the caravan 
of Mecca in Arabia. Aben-Hamet joined it as one 





Blanca’s life was at first considered to be in danger, 
bat she recovered. Faithful to the promise which he 
had given to the Abencerage, Lautrec departed, and 
never did a word of his love or his sorrow trouble the 
melancholy of the daughter of the duke of Santa-Feé. 
Every year Blanca made a journey to Malaga, to 
wander on the mountains, at the period when her 
lover was accustomed to return from Africa; she 
seated herself upon the rocks, contemplated the sea, 
and the vessels in the distance, and afterwards re- 
turned to Granada. The rest of her life she passed 
amid the ruins of the Alhambra. She complained 
not; she wept not; she never spoke of Aben-Hamet ; 
a stranger to her would have thought her happy. She 
was the only survivor of her family. Her father died 
of grief, and don Carlos was killed in « duel, in which 
Lautrec acted as his second. What was the fate of 
Aben-Hamet no one ever knew. 

In leaving Tunis, by the gate which leads to the 
ruins of Carthage, the traveller finds a cemetery ; 
under a palm tree, in a corner of this cemetery, a 
tomb was pointed out to me, which was called the 
tomb of the last Abencerage. ‘There is nothing remark- 
able about it; the sepulchral stone is perfectly smooth; 
only, after a Moorish fashion, a slight hole has been 
excavated in the middle of it by the chisel. The rain 
water which collects in the bottom of this funeral cup, 
serves, in a burning climate, to quench the thirst of 


of the pilgrims. the birds of heaven. e 


The above translation of Chateaubriand’s Romance of “‘Aben-Hamet, the Last of the Abencerages,” is almost 
verbatim from the original French, and necessarily retains many idiomatic phrases and traces of the author's 


quaint affectations of Eastern imagery, and the puerilities of the French romances of the old school. The 
national songs which occur near the close of the tale, are faithful transcripts of well-known French, Moorish, 
and Spanish chaunts The description of the celebrated palace of the Alhambra was written on the spot; and 
the account of the ruined mosque turned into a chapel, was penned in the cathedral of Cordova. The favorable 
opinions expressed by Chateaubriand in this romance respecting the Spaniards, prevented its publication in 
France during Napoleon’s career—after a lapse of twenty years, the author was enabled to give his production 
to the public; when the notoriety of his political essays overpowered the success of this and otWer of his various 
romances. Chateaubriand’s works are but little known in America, although, while escaping from the ferocity 
of the revolutionary proscriptions in his country, he resided in the United States for several years, two of which, 
(1788 and 89,) were passed in the interior of Kentucky, then a perfect wilderness ; when he associated entirely 
with the savage tribes. He succeeded during the following year, in crossing the wonderful extent of country 
between the States and the Pacific, and returned to his native land. 

Bulwer, in his “ Leila,” to which “the Last Abencerage” is an agreeable pendant, has followed the 
historians of the Moorish wars in the particulars relative to the immediate fall of Granada, but has 
strangely deviated from the real history of the well-known events in the life of the last king of the last 
stronghold of the Moors in Spain. Abouabdoulah, called Boabdil by the Spaniards and Abdallah by the 
Moors, was not a bachelor monarch, inactive and listless, as represented by Bulwer, but an ambitious 
restless prince, who pushed his father and his brothers from their seats, to gratify his inordinate craving 
for power; and, at the instigation of a Zegri chief, murdered many a proud noble of the line of the 
Abencerages, to revenge the fancied adulterous intercourse of his queen-sultana with one of that 
race. This savage butchery of his nobles produced the civil wars of Granada, between the Zegris 
and the Abencerages, a division of more fatal import to the stability of the Moorish dynasty in Spain 
than the combined attacks of the Christian forces. The queen demanded “a trial by battle,” which, 
by the laws of chivalry, Boabdil was compelled to accede. Three of the most renowned knighis of Spain 
disguised themselves as Turks, entered the lists, and conquered the Zegris who battled against the queen. 
This injured lady, with several of the most conspicuous of the Granadine nobility, abjured the Crescent, and 
sought the shelter of the Cross in the camp and court of Ferdinand. These matters of history are repudiated 
by Bulwer, who has converted Boabdil into a strange compound of fear and bravery, fervor and despair. The 
novelist seems to have formed his conception of his hero upon the oft-quoted speech of his mother at the 
disastrous termination of the war: “‘ Weep for the loss of the kingdom which you were unable to defend like 
a man ;” but this severe rebuke is not applicable only to a coward king, but also to him whose brutal tyranny 
had driven from his court the brave knights who composed the flower of Moorish chivalry. Boabdil has 
never been charged with want of courage, but with every species of treachery—his troops deserted him in 
crowds—famine stared him in the face for many weeks—but his courage quailed not; and he capitulated 
with his conqueror when he was longer “ unable to defend his kingdom like a man.” Ep. G. M. 
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Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Neptunus, Jupiter, Vuleanus, Apollo,—Ennius. 


No. 3. 
MERCURIUS CADUCEATOR. 


Te canam, magni Jovis et Deorum 
Nuntium, curve lyre parentem. 
Horatius. 
Autin’ ered’ xxre meddw dicate xara medina 
Apbgcdia xevosia Ta iv pegov Husy op" uygny 
Hd" en” ares gov yaiay ama wvome avescoto 
Essto dt gafdor tn 1’ ardewy wumara Beary 
Dy shares rove J avre yas urvwcvtad sysige 
Toy peta KES EX a WETETO Yeacng Agy govt hs. 
Homerus. 


Hait! son of May! the nations own 
Thy matchless grace, and love to dwell 
Upon thy speech, whose lightest tone 
Breathes o'er the heart a ‘witching spell ; 
While wit, and wiles, and jesting bind 
In rosy wreaths the captive mind ; 
And oratory's powers enchain 
In links of gold the captive brain. 


Winged messenger of heaven! when Jove 
Has called thee, his behests to bear, 

Self-poised, thou stoopest from above 
Down through the yielding air; 

And with a speed that mocks the wind, 

Thou leav’st Olympus far behind, 

Till earth receive fate’s changeless nod, 

Or hell the mandate of the God. 


For all the joys from chords of fire, 

For all the soothing notes of song, 
{nventor of the golden lyre, 

What praises to thy name belong ; 
While gods recumbent feel the spell, 
Shed. by the music of thy shell, 

Thy magic art"of heavenly birth, 
Soothes e’en the humblest sons of earth. 


And softer than the gentle dews, 
Which twilight’s pure and rosy hours, 
From cups of nectared balm diffuse 
Upon the day-worn nodding flowers, 
Thy music steeped in Lethe’s tide, 
The senses of the “ hundred-eyed ;” 
And thy outflashing ataghan 
Confirmed the sleep thy notes began. 


Fleet bearer of the golden wand, 
That rovest the empyrean fields of light, 
And wingest thy nether way beyond 
Earth’s confines to the realms of light; 
Thy hand doth seal the weary eye 
In wakeless sleep of those who die, 
And leadeth to Elysium’s rest the soul, 


Beyond the dread abodes where Stygian waters roll. 


ENDYMION. 








No. 4. 
DIANA VENATRIX. 


Terret, lustrat, agit ; Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, suprema, feras ; saptro, fulgore, sagitta. 
Dempteriue, 


Om d Awrepus eiss x27" ougtos soxeniga, 

H para Tnvyeror megiunyeroy » Reupayboy 

Tegwopasyn amgoics Aas ary eine tragosst. 
Odyssey. 


WueEn Delos down the Egean rolled, 
A wanderer wild and free, 
And its bright streams and sands of gold 
With radiance lit the sea; 
At Jove’s command, 
The rolling land, 
Chain’d by the god’s decree, 
All firmly stood 
Upon the flood ; 
And Cynthus’ palms their branches spread 
Above Latona’s fainting head ; 
And the admiring wild 
Upon the infant god and goddess sweetly smiled. 


Diana, ’mid rich sylvan bowers, 
Grottoes and murmuring streams, 
And vales, thy life’s young opening hours 
Passed by as fairy dreams ; 
Enchanted still 
With vale and hill, 
Thy errant fancy seems 
With solemn wood 
And silver flood, 
With bow, and darts, and vest of fawn, 
Girded thy virgin bosom on ; 
Thou roamest the wild, while dyed 
Thy buskins are within thy captives’ purple tide. 


When autumn calls with jocund cries, 
From thicket, grove, and plain, 
Till every echoing hill replies, 
Thou and thy virgin train 
Pursue the fawn, 
On level lawn, 
Life’s purple fount to drain; 
Or chase the stag 
O’er mountain crag ; 
Or press with eager shaft and spear 
The grisly wolf into his lair, 
And weary with the toils 
Of day, return oppressed beneath the weight of spoils.. 
ENDYMION. 
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Ne. III. 


A CHAPTER ON 


ARISTOCRACY. 


** To noblest uses this determined wealth, 


This is the solid 
The 


And iy you hunt for Slory, 


On this foundation 
Defies of envy, and all sap) 
The gaudy din 

The vulgar eye: the su 


of poe pe on so y stviboen 


mp of prosperous days 
peace and shelte : lter of Seeley. ; 
build your fame 
hom — shock 


the wise, 


The praise that’s worth ambition is attained 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind.” 


Tue tendency of man to rise above his fellow man, 
as talents, learning, or moral superiority shall elevate 
him, or the certainty of the depression of the igno- 
rant, the indolent, and the depraved, below the ordi- 
nary standard of mind and morals, is not less natural 
or general than for the sparks to fly upwards, or the 
lees to fall to the bottom of the cask. 

The spirit of aristocracy seems to be a part of na- 
ture, and to pervade her whole dominion. 
rious substances of earth, whether of mineral, erial, 


not until their own proportions fix their proper resting 
place. 

It is not to be wondered then, in the sympathy ex- 
isting between mind and matter, and the close arsimi- 
lation in the laws which govern both, that there 
should be found a like spirit existing in the mental 
as that which seems so generally to pervarle the phy- 
sical world. Indeed, the principle seems predicated 
upon the authority of Deity, and to have been im- 
planted upon earth with man’s first introduction into 
Eden. It pervaded heaven before Belial fell, and 
formed the pretext which his persuasion used, to win 
to his rebellion the host of fallen spirits that shared 
with him his condemnation end his exile. It as- 
signed the grades in the imperial host which followed 
in Messiah’s train, when he went forth to meet the 
assailing enemies of bis father’s throne ; and it taught 
Uriel to bow in the presence of exalted Gabriel, and 
bought obedience from the guardian spirits that hung 
with watchful care around the walls of Eden, when 
the superior intelligence from above displayed its 
golden radiance in the midst of the gray night of Pa- 
radise. 

Aristocracy in society then, has its foundation in va- 
rious causes, and is coeval ‘with the existence of man. 
It forms the nucleus on which all civil government 
is enfolded, and whether it be predicated upon the in- 
fluence of the parent over the wide spreading and 
diffusing family, or in the success of the mighty leader 


The va-~ 





Armstrong. 


or chieftain whom chance or fortune has made con- 
spicuous, in either case, in a line of succession, it soon 
resolves itself into the natural desire among men for 
supremacy, and their equally natural submission to 
superiority. 

It existed in the earliest histories of Palestine, 


Greece, Italy, Gaul, Britain, and amongst the savage 


inhabitants of America, and in most governments, 
from whatever cause established, has held its sway in 


hereditary successions from distant ages down to the 
or liquid combination, all seek their own allotted and | 
appropriate gradations in the scale of matter, and stay | 


present day. 

In a republican government, the civil aristocracy is, 
in theory dispensed with; whilst, in practice, it is 
carefully and jealously watched and restricted. De- 


spite, however, of all the boasted equality of man, 
,and all the ultraism of democracy, the intuitive hu- 
‘miliation of the governed will break forth, and the 
, | disposition of the ruler to hold the dignity of his ele- 


vation on the one hand, and the sycophancy of the 
worshippers at the throne of power on the other 
hand, will display themselves—despite of all the 
pride of se!f constitution and self government. 

It is to she social combinations of men in their do- 
mestic relations that I am about to direct the aiten- 
tion of my readers—and hastily glance over the anoma- 
lies and errors of the private walks of life. 

When rebellion, as it was termed, first broke out 
in our country, we were the colonists of one of the 
proudest aristocracies of tlie world, well inured to the 
customs, spirit, and restrictions, which long established 
favoritism and hereditary succession had entailed up- 
on us. And notwithstanding the sudden abolition of 
titles and dignities, with the overthrow of enobled 
inheritances, there still remained with us the odor of 
nominal distinction, and the appetite for homage to 
that superiority which had its foundation solely in the 
succession of estate.. Time, in his unrelenting course, 
has swept away much of this spirit which hung about 
about us like the dust of the cast off habiliments of 
servility. Enough still remains, however, even at 
this day, to inflate some self-conceived scions of a no- 
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ble stock with the plenitude of its sufficiency, and in 
complacent and churlish quietude, to gather to obli- 
vion spirits and energies which active enterprise, exer- 
cised in the boundless field our country presents, 
might have reared a fame for, which would have 
hung the whole gallery of noble ancestors in its shade. 
Such spirits know not that 


“ Honors best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than our fore-goers ; the mere word’s a slave, 
Debauched on ever tomb, on every grave ; 
” A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 
Of honor’d bones indeed.” 


The ebullitions of this spirit are yet discernible also, 
in the humility and sycophancy which is displayed 
when some titular dignitary, straying from the regime 
of St. James or St. Cloud, and seeking a relaxation 
from the harness of the court, condescends to ruralize 
amongst us, in the waste of society he finds thrown 
open to him, in such congeniality with the heedless- 
ness and laxity of his own disposition. And this it is 
that often exposes us, in our credulity, to the imposi- 
tion and plunder of arrant knaves, who take advan- 
tage of our imbecility and inconsistency to make us 
the prey of their designs, whilst we become the un- 
compassioned victims of our own folly and madness. 

Time and growing intelligence are the only reme- 
dies for these debasing evils, and we cannot but re- 
joice in hope, when we behold the change which is 
gradually working around us. Those who look for 
distinctions from the long-drawn inheritances of their 
fathers, begin now to feel that their places in society 
are occupied by others, whose own qualifications have 
been received as a safer guarantee than the long spun 
and time frittered mantle of a once honored name; 
and while they find, in the abolition of primogeniture, 
the destruction of the family equipage and estate, 
they behold, in the enterprise and industry of some 
new made man beside them, the eclipse that drives 
them into an obscurity that not even their own vanity, 
feeding on itself, can give a show of radiance. 

The aristocracy of wealth, in this country, must be 
ephemeral. The varying sources of enterprise, and 
the boundless fields of speculation, must leave open, 
equally to the humblest and most ignorant, the roads 
to success and wealth. Our laws of descent, founded 
on improved prineiples of legislation and humanity, 
must prévent the amalgamation and condensation of 
estates in one long line of lumbering succession ; and 
our general institutions and the great spirit of the 
people must check the dangerous extension of indivi- 
dual resources. The elements of this species of aris- 
tocracy are a safe reliance for its own destruction, and 
in themselves soon work its suicidal end, by the 
bursting of its own inflation—or the insecurity of its 
own ignorance, 

The aristocracy of name and station seldom sur- 
vives its possessor for any considerable time, and the 
youth who enters into society with the expectation to 
ride upon ~~ fame his ancestors had reared for them- 
L 





selves, will soon find himself in company with the 
scion of the aristocrat of wealth, the lord of the tap- 
room only, or the unnoticed associate of those, whom 


“ A fellow feeling has made wondrous kind.” 


It is in the middle classes of society, however, that 
we find the most destructive havoc of this spirit, upon 
the prosperity and endurance of social and domestic 
comfort. And here, how despicable seems that ser- 
vile adulation to every odor that claims to emanate 
from a wealthy or a titled source. Those on whom 
fortune has bestowed a propitious glance, inflamed 
with the prospect of advancing station, grasp at every 
shadow of distinction, though it be but in a name, 
! and like the heathen at his unnatural and impious sa- 
crifice, are ready to yield up the tenderest gifis of 
heaven, as a propitiation to the Juggernaut of pride. 
How ofien do we behold her whom nature had fitted 
to constitute the foster spirit of genius, in a connubial 
association, by this pride alone, engrafted upon the 
rotten limb of a once conspicuous trunk, to sicken and 
wither into the prop which parental folly has render- 
ed parental munificence requisite to supply. How 
common, too, has it been in our country, to observe 
the inducements for the assumption of this character, 
so strong as to lead the most contemptible to practise 
upon our credulity, and by playing the count and the 
noble for a little while amongst us, at the expense of 
the tradesman, to wheedle from us our hard earnings 
at least, if they are modest enough to stop short of 
those gifts of heaven that are dearer to us than any 
accounted price. When will the examples of decep- 
tiop, and the testimony of dearly-purchased experience, 
teach us the folly and madness of such propensities ¢ 
For those who suffer, except it be at the expense of 
the hopes and happiness of some innocent victim of 
their blindness, we have no pity—but rather feel a 
glow of satisfaction, when we see them writhing under 
the stings which their own guilty ambition, or preci- 
pitate stupidity has inflicted upon them. 

Akin to this spirit, may be enumerated a more self- 
ish and domestic disposition, which is to be disclosed 
by penetrating the tinselled veil which many in the 
middle classes of society throw around them, and 
looking beyond the studied and affected display which 
is prepared for occasions, at the expense of the enjoy- 
ment and happiness of the intervals. How undenia- 
ble is the sorrowful truth, that many families around 
us, feeding upon the vanity of occasional display, re- 
strict themselves in all the ordinary and plainest com- 
forts—nay, even in the very necessaries of a respecta- 
ble subsistance—who, to heard up their means for pe- 
riodical efforts in society, absolutely deny themselves 
at home, for long precedent perfods, the common re- 
quisite provisions of life. Alas, could they but learn 
that the laughing eye which seems to them the assu- 
rance of delight, is but the emile of derision at their 
vanities—could they but know that through all the 
satisfaction which their dear-bought bounty seems to 
afford, there is a sensibility in every honest breast 
that tells the guest at what a sacrifice his hospitality 





is purchased, they would rather seek to find their le- 
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vel in society, from their own domestic virtues, and 
the purity of their intrinsie worth, than any painful 
distinction, which such stained conspicuity may tem- 
porarily invest them with. 

There is, in truth, but one sure and safe dependance 
for distinction or character in the world. There is 
but one aristocracy that is permanent, and which, in 
a country like ours, May be relied on as secure—that 
is the aristocracy of MIND. , 

All the gilded display of hospitality and munif- 
cence—all the pomp and pride of circumstance—al! 
the wealth the world can bestow, can avail nothing 
in comparison or companionship with that onward 
march to high ennobled preferment, either in society 
or government, which receives its impulse and sus- 
tains its course, by the powers of intellect and engross- 
ing wisdom. Splendid estates may fall and crumble 
under misfortune’s blow, or speculations’ misadven- 
ture— 


“ One sad losel may soil a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time,” 


from which we have derived the inheritance of a fa- 
vored station in the ranks of society—but secured in 
the investment of the mind's distinction, the votary 
of science and the child of genius stand alike impe- 
rious in their innate majesty, and midst the ruin and 
ashes of all earthly grandeur, shine on in the undar- 
kened lustre of that halo which their own greatness 
has irradiated. 

The youth who embarks in society with his expec- 
tations based upon the calculations he may safely re- 
pose on such foundations, cannot but find his perseve- 





rance rewarded by honors crowding thick and fast 
upon him, as the swelling importance of the mind 
rolis back the mists which obscurity of station or pau- 
city of means may have temporarily thrown around 
him. 

It is sickening, | know, in the eyes of intellect and 
genius to behold the flat and stale mockery of social 
greatness which is inflated by the sycophantic breath 
of sordid adulation—it is painful to pass through the 
ordeal of neglect and outward contumely which the 
levity and litUemindedness of the world reflects upon 
the unobtrusive retiracy of the embryo worshipper at 
Minerva’s shrine, while the conceited and flippant 
upstart of the world’s base aristocraey, is revelling 
in its embrace. Yet “the mind is its own place and 
in itself can make” society of the holiest character, 
where none intrude. The map of nature is open be- 
fore the student. He is not alone in the stillness of 
midnight, wher not a waking pulse may beat but his 
own—the stars are full of rich society for him—the 
gentle murmuring rivulet and the roaring cataract, 
nature’s mighty minstrelsy, are his music—spirits of 
unearthly grandeur, the creatures of his own bright 
fancy, or the manes of luminaries of ages past, are 
his companions, and whether he flits on imaginative 
wing from world to world, peopling the countless 
spheres of creation with beings of his own constitu- 
tion, or treads the rosy paths of science with the phi- 
losophers and sages of departed days; illumined by 
their bright examples through the gradations and im- 
provements of time, he still feels, that though shut 
from the gay and festive hall—though deserted and 
uncourted in the throngs of busy men, he is not alone, 
but stands aloof, the mighty and enduring scion of na- 
ture's noble aristocracy. 


SONNETS. 


BY 


APRIL. 


Farr, fickle month, now peevish as a child 

That frets in middle of the pleasures’ bowers ; 
Now winsome as a bride betrimmed with flowers, 

Laughing like wit wherexquisitely wild,— 

How like art thou to grief by hope beguiled, 
When thou look’st smiling through short, gusty showers. 
How like to joy, that laughs, yet ere an hour's 

Quick flight, weeps in the arms where most he 

smiled !— 
Yet welcome, April! for thy blessed womb 

Gave greatest Suaksreare birth,—he who, like thee, 

With mingling tears and smiles, strewed modestly 
Creation’s fields with flowers of deathless bloom :— 
Proud be young May of her sweet floral crown ; 

Be prouder thou, fair Month, of his supreme renown! 


CORNELIUS 





WEBBE. 


SPRING. 


Come with me, lady, to the springing woods, 
Whose age, like thine, is young and beautiful ; 
For there are flowers of rainbow-hues to pull ; 
Violets that breathe thy breath ; delicious buds 
Red as thy lips, sweet as thy slumber’s sighs ; 
Streamlets that run as silvery as thy speech ; 
Pleasures that with no pain our hands may reach ; 
And leaves, and birds, and songs, and sunny skies. 
The bee, who roves, yet is industrious, 
Calls us away to the green woods again, 
As Robin's horn drew forth his merry men 
To sports and beechen spears—to twanging bows, 
And breathless chase of bounding doe and deer :— 
Then hie for hill and dale !—the season laughs not 
here. 
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A TALE 


BY 


DAVID 





THE moon shone into my windows with a flood of 
silvery light—all nature was hushed into profound si- 
lence—no air disturbed even the pensile foliage, that 
from many trees, and shrubs, and flowers, in rich luxu- 
riance, environed the house, situate in one of nature's 
most beautiful vallies, in the “Old Dominion”—a 
land, as well known, of traditional hospitality, of ge- 
nerous feelings, exalted talents, and of bad habits. 
The little wooden clock of mine host had struck 
twelve before i retired to rest, but not to sleep. The 
monotonous ticking of my watch, suspended near my 
pillow, alone reminded me that any thing with mo- 
tion existed in nature; all was in deep repose, save 
my own busy thoughts, and these were fast subsiding 
into those gentle half-slambers that must soon have 
ended in sleep, exhausted as I then was with my ar- 
duous day’s journey. But a tremendous shriek from 
the adjoining room, struck a momentary horror 
through my inmost heart. ‘This was instantly follow- 
ed by a most unnatural laugh—then by horrid impre- 
cations—then by cries of “ murder,” “fire,” “land- 
lord, I am dying, sinking into hell!”—*« Oh, I am lost, 
water, water, I am burning up!” [ naturally supposed 
that the landlord would have been instantly there— 
but he came not; and, as there was no intermission to 
the shocking cries of the unhappy being, I soon ap- 
peared at his chamber door, but was much astonished 
to find it locked on the outside with a padlock! The 
paroxysms, growing still more intense and long, conti- 
nued, and finding no hope of sleep that night, already 
far advanced, it seemed but reasonable I should have 
an associate in my anxious vigils; and at length, I 
resolved to seek companionship with my maitre d’ho- 
tel, who had left on my mind a very favorable impres- 
sion, during the half-hour spent with him before re- 
tiring to my chamber. The moon kindly aided me 
through a few narrow passages to his door, which 
promptly yielded to my tap. 

“Sir, can you solve this mystery for me !—you 
seem to have a maniac in your house—a strange alli- 
ance, this, of hospital and hotel—have you no means 
of silencing him, so that { may yet obtain a little 
sleep? Who, and what is he?” 

“I hoped, for your sake, as well as his,” replied 
the landlord, “ he would have been silent ‘his night, 
but poor youth, he cannot last many nights more— 
this is the longest and severest fit] have yet known 
him to have; it has lasted, with but few intermissions, 
these four days and as many nights—he is a young 
gentleman of onr neighborhood, of education, wealth, 
and high family—has not been from college more 
than two years—his excellent and wretched parents 
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can do nothing with him; he is now under my care ¢ 
and all this comes, sir, from drink! His disease is 
called mania a potu. Ashe slept so little for some 
nights and days, I thonght him so much exhausted be- 
fore you came, that he would have sunk to sleep, and 
not have disturbed you ; so | judged it better to say 
nothing to you about him.” a 

The noises still continued—moanings that sickened 
the heart, shrieks that chilled the blood, laughter of 
no mortal sounds, oaths that demons alone could fa- 
shion, all followed in quick succession, wearying the 
ears, and exhausting the feelings. 

“There is no relief for him,’ said mine host, “I 
dread to give him what he most craves—liquor; it 
is but fuel to the fires that rage within him ; water he 
asks for, but will none of it—and medicines can only 
be forced upon him, which now seems to be cruel, as 
the doctor says he cannot live, and that all his reme- 
dies have fgiled.” 

“ Poor human nature, or rather poor beastly nature,” 
said I, angrily, following my remark, a moment after, 
with a deep sigh, and more than half-ashamed, too, 
that I should feel anger, and use such a word towards 
a fellow-being in a state of hopelessness. “Poor, un- 
happy youth,” added I, “ would that I could bring thee 
dne moment of relief; may God, who alone knoweth 
the cause of thy great infirmity, find for thee a door of 
escape! but, if that must not be, have mercy on thee 
beyond the grave!” 

“Oh, dear sir,” rejoined the landlord, “I have 
known many persons far more wicked than he; for I 
may truly say, he is very amiable, and charitable, and 
sensible, when sober—nearly all his faults proceed 
from intoxication. He was to have been married be- 
fore this time, to a lovely young woman hard-by ; and 
could Mary Summers see him, even now, she would 
break her heart with weeping; for she yet tenderly 
loves him. He still wears a locket of her hair, sus- 
pended by a black ribbon round his neck, which he 
would not part with, even for liquor; and yet it 
seems he would coin his body and soul, too, for a 
dram, but not that locket !” 

Some hours passed in these sympathetic colloquies 
on his melancholy condition; but wearied nature 
made them more and more sluggish and foreed, until, 
afier having wrung all the changes on the miseries 
of the wretched inebriate, the vices and horrors of 
drunkenness, the mental agonies of his amiable pa- 
rents, sisters, and brothers, and the deep seated and 
inexhaustible love of Mary Summers, we were mu- 
tually silent. But the groans, and hysterical laughs, 
and dreadful imprecations from the pandemonium 
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chamber, no way diminished ; fortunately for ue, they 
had lost much of their force on our worn out feel- 
ings, and I fell asleep on my chair in the very act of 
forcing out a brief reply to an equally laconic ques- 
tion of my good-natured companion. 

I slept soundly—maybe a couple of hours—when, 
from the hum of domestic arrangements, the glare of 
broad daylight, the occasional tramping over the un- 
carpeted floor of the faithful house-dog, and the easily 
recognised sounds from the adjustment of the break- 
fast furniture, on a table set-out at a short distance 
from me—I awoke. At that instant, the landlord 
gently descended the steps into the room, and whis- 
pered to me, “ Friend, it is all over with the youth ; 
he has departed to his long home !” 

“Oh, it cannot be,” I involuntarily exclaimed—the 
big tear springing into my eyes, “ is he then relieved for 
ever from his agony ; or, oh God! is death but the be- 
ginning of a never-ending life,—and, if so, is it but a 
prolongation, with superadded horrors of this life? 
As the tree falls, so it lies; bnt yet to spring up an 
eternal tree of the same nature, bearing none but its 
peculiar fruits ; there, then, can be no tilling, no me- 
lioration, no change for the better; dreadful, over- 
whelming thought! But, landlord, we must now in, 
dulge no farther in such matters.” 

We hastened to the sad chamber; and never did 
eye rest upon a sight more heart-rending, more loath- 
ing. We beheld a youth of fine proportions, and 
once of manly beauty, now an we corpse, a 
miserable wreck of what he had been, strétched upon 
the floor, with an empty bottle in one hand, and a 
fragment of a chair in the other, both held, apparent- 
ly, with the same muscular force with which they 
had been seized, perhaps but a few moments befvre 
the vital spark had fled. His fine hazel eyes were 
protruded from their livid sockets—his thin blue lips 
and distorted features showed how his vexed spirit 
had struggled with the grim monarch—his glossy 
brown hair hung in short ringlets, and were beauti- 
fully contrasted with the fair complexion of his ex- 
posed neck and shoulders, over which also hung the 
hair locket of Mary Summers! In hastily casting 
my eye over the room, I found that every thing with- 
in his reach had been broken ; and his bruised and 
lacerated body also showed that the unhappy youth 
had waged war against a thousand imaginary ene- 
mies, among which were hisown tender limbs. We 
promptly removed him to another chamber, aud be- 
stowed on his remains every attention that might, as 
far as possible, remove from the eye of affection, soon 
to visit him, the tokens of his miserable end. It was 
a sad scene, in a few hours after, to see his aged pa- 
rents kissing his forehead and lips; his lovely sisters, 
with deep affection and involuntary horror blended, 
embracing his lifeless corpse. Some of the sad tale 
of the preceding night, had been related to them by 
the host, and I was urgently invited by the afflicted 
parents to their house, and that! should extend my 
kindness still farther, by witnessing the interment. 
The heart, in such a case, needs not the ties of blood, 
nor yet of acquaintance, to feel for the dead, or 
awarmly to sympathize with the living; and, in a 
wee, Heh, wees Ba. 





short time after, I found myself domesticated in the 
comfortable mansion of a Virginian gentleman of the 
old schcol. Here, all that met my eye, at once told 
me that it had long been the home of an intelligent 
and worthy family ; one of an extended hospitality, 
but whose progenitors had probably seen brighter 
and more prosperous days than had shone on its pre- 
sent owners for some time past, at least. 

I retired to my chamber, and slept soundly for 
some hours, till the dinner-bell sounded, and a pretty 
little colored boy sufily tapped at my door, summoned 
me forth. 

I entered the dining-room much refreshed, but with 
little appetite ; a death-like silence reigned there, in- 
terrupted only by those occasional subdued but heart- 
felt kindnesses which sprung from the newly kindled 
affection towards me, blended with that habitual and 
noble politeness which characterizes manners in the 
“ Mother State.” 

As we appreached the table, covered with the sa- 
vory products of the surrounding manor, the old gen- 
tleman placed his hands in mine: “1 fear, my friend, 
we must dine to-day without the ladies; but George 
and James will accompany us, and we shall do better, 
I hope, in a few days.” Then pausing for a moment, 
he added, “ my wife and daughters were nearly pre- 
vailed on to join us; but, poor Mary Summers has 
just arrived, and their wounded hearts are now all 
bleeding afresh.” 

“It is better so,” I gently replied, “ their tender 
souls need the solace of weeping, and I am happy 
they can weep.” 

“ Dear Mary does not weep,” rejoined the afflicted 
father : “ we have been in some measure prepared for 
the sad event—not so with Mary Summers, to whom 
we never ventured to communicate all that took 
place with our afflicted son.” 

We dined in sadness ; the day and night passed off, 
and the hour of four in the afternoon, of the follow- 
ing day, was appointed for the interment. 

At breakfast, all were present, except the eldest 
daughter and Mary Summers. So much had been 
said to me by the landlord, as also by the younger 
sons, whom | have named, in praise of Mary, that I 
felt, for a moment greatly disappointed at her absence; 
but how soon were all my feelings the other way, 
when selfishness gave room, on a moment’s reflection, 
to far better sentiments. “Sweet sufferer!” said I 
mentally, “ I value thee greatly more for thy absence, 
for, surely, retirement and silence better harmonize 
with thy effliction, than the ruddy light of day and 
the unavoidable courtesies of life.” But, rousing my- 
self from this reverie, I inquired, “ How is Miss Sum- 
mers ;—how did she pass the night?” 

Julia, a tall, blue-eyed girl of seventeen, as beauti- 
ful as a fresh May morning, garnished with dewy 
flowers, and redolent with their sweets, replied to my 
question: “1 fear, sir, she did not sleep at all; she 
neither weeps nor speaks, but only moans continually. 
I think her heart will break!” 

At this moment, Eliza, the eldest daughter, rushed 
into the room, and exclaimed—* Miss Summers is 
very ill—I fear past hope!” 
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All were in her chamber in an instant, and I found 
myself also there, a witness of the melancholy scene. 
Dear Mary Summers was then expiring, and my first 
acquaintance wiih her was made in performing the 
sad office of closing her eyes for ever. 

“Oh! thou great and unsearchable Being,” said I 
inwardly, “how unfathomable are thy ways! She 
was young, and beautiful, and, as all say, full of an- 
gelic virtues,—and yet this fair and lovely creature 
dies a martyr to love, for a man who abandoned him- 
self, his God, his loving parents, his affectionate and 
beautiful sisters, the !uxuries of his home, the respect 
of his friends, and, finally, even his betrothed—all, 
all, for a nauseous, sickening, poisonous draught! But, 
what can conquer woman’s chaste love ?—it is as fa- 
thomless as the deep, deep sea, as high as heaven, as 
expansive and pervading as the atmosphere.” And 
there was poor Mary’s lifeless body, a faithful witness 
of the truth of this rush of thought, that for a mo- 
ment occupied me in this chamber of death and of 
agonizing grief! 

Charles’ funeral wag, of course, postponed for a 
couple of days more, to prepare for the joint obse- 
quies of the youthful lovers. 

During this interval, I oecasional!y sought relief in 
the library, which occupied a very retired part of the 
venerable building, the windows of which were 
shaded by honeysuckle and eglantine profusely blend- 
ed, and which, as I reposed with my book in a deep 
arm chair, saluted me with their delicious fragrance, 
and excluded the garish day, now become almost of- 
fensive to me. 

I had not been long in the library, before my eye 
rested on a musty volume, entitled “ Remains of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” which I eagerly seized, with the 
full assurance of finding therein much good sense— 
and, strange coincidence! the first page my eye lit 
on, painted in living colors the vice of DruNKENNESS. 
The passages I allude to, so harmonized with my 
feelings then, and ever, that I copied them into my 
diary ; and here they now are for the benefit of all 
who avail themselves of the privilege of looking into 
such portions of may note-book as I have chosen to re- 
veal ; and especially for any one who hesitates whether 
he will become a man or a beast—whether he will 
enjoy life's blessings with wife, children, and friends, 
or its poisons, through absence of them all; for any 
one, in fine, who may hesitate whether he will mur- 
der himself and his betrothed, or live in health re- 
spected by the world, and wed the object of his first 
love. But, why should I moralize when we have the 
eloquent wisdom of Sir Walter Raleigh ? 

“Take especial care,” says he, “ that you delight 
not in wine, for there never was any man that came 
to honor or preferment that loved it ; for it transform- 
eth a man into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the 
breath, destroyeih natural heat, bringeth a man’s sto- 
mach to an artificial burning, deformeth the face, rot- 
teth the teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a man con- 
temptible, soon old, and despised of all wise and wor- 
thy men ; hated in thy servants, in thyself, and com- 
panions ; for it is a bewitching and infectious vice; 
and remember my words, that it were better for a 








man to be subject to any vice, than to it; for all other 
vanities and sins are recovered, but a drunkard will 
never shake off the delight of beastliness; for the 
longer it possesseth a man, the more he will delight 
in it, and the older he-groweth the more he shall be 
subject to it; for it dulleth the spirits, and destroyeth 
the body, as ivy doth the old tree, or as the worm 
that engendereth in the kernel of the nut.” 

“ Take heed, therefore, that such a careless canker 
pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy 
old age, for then shall thy life be but as the life of a 
beast, and after thy death thou shalt only leave a 
shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to 
forget that such an one was their father. Anacharsis 
saith—the first draught serveth for health, the second 
Sor pleasure, the third for shame, the fourth for mad- 
ness ; but in youth there is not so much as one draught 
permitted, for it putteth fire to fire, and wasteth the 
natural heat. And, therefore, except thou desire to 
hasten thine end, take this for a general rule, that 
thou never add any artificial heat to thy body, by 
wine or spice, until thou find that time hath decayed 
thy natural heat; and the sooner thou beginnest to 
help nature, the sooner will she forsake thee, and thou 
trust altogether to art.” 


The day at length arrived fur the interment of 
Charles and of Mary. The hair-locket rested on his 
bosom ; and the beautiful Mary Summers was placed 
in her tomb, with every momento that Charles had 
given her of his affection. It was on a lovely No- 
vember afternoon, in the year 18—, that a long pro- 
cession of weeping relations of both the families, with 
their numerous friends and acquaintances from a po- 
pulous neighborhood, together with an equally long 
train of faithful slaves, who loved their young master 
and mistress, might have been seen slowly walking 
towards the family grave yard! 

It was situate in a deep and shaded dell, about a 
quarter of a mile from the mansion. The rude but 
substantial fence that encompassed it, was entirely co- 
vered with vines and creepers of various sorts, and 
in each corner of the square was planted an ever- 
green, that seemed to have been there very many 
years. Though this sacred spot was the receptacle 
of many graves, it contained but few tombstones, 
which were to be seen, here and there, raising their 
white tops above the luxuriant grass and wild flowers, 
distinguishing the more prominent members of an an- 
cient family, and of its numerous alliances, who, in 
the course of nearly two centuries had been there 
deposited. 

As we entered the ample gate, the sublime and 
well-known words, “I am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whoever liveth and 
believeth in me, shall never die ;’—were uttered in 
heavenly tones by a very aged pastor, whose snowy 
locks seemed to admonish us that temperance and se- 
renity of mind are good securities for ripe old age— 
and that intemperance in man, and excessive feeling 
in woman, had brought the deceased to an untimous 
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grave. A short, but tender and appropriate discourse 
was delivered by the venerable old man, which 
bathed all eyes in tears, and among the rest, those of 
Jack Hodgson, a middle-aged man, clothed in rags, 
and who, I observed, had approached unusually close 
to the graves, and held before his eyes the miserable 
fragments of what had once been a hat, removing 
them occasionally, and looking into the graves, evi- 
« utly with no idle curiosity, but with a most intense 
interest! I afterwards learned that Hodgson was no- 
torious in the neighborhood for rare seholarship, wit, 
obseenity, oaths, and drunkenness; and had, occa- 
sionally claimed fellowship with Charles on the score 
of some distant relationship; but mainly, of late, 
from the community of their tastes and pursuits. 
Charles’ terrible death had made much impression 
in the neighborhood, and had so softened the heart 
even of Jack Hodgson, that he presented himself so- 
ber that afternoon, and with a decency so unusual for 
him, gazed on the scene that closed for ever from his 
sight a manifest victim to a habit that had brought 
Hodgson to his then degraded state. 

As Hodgson, in profound thought, retired from the 
grave, and was slowly following at the heel of the 
main procession, and near the head of the colored 
people, a very aged negro, whose short and crisped 
hair had become almost snowy white, approached 
Jack, whose long, gray hair was hanging profusely 
over his shoulders. 

“ Ah, massa Jack !”’ said the venerable negro, “ you 
be almost a boy along-side o’ me; but your hair be 
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jist as white as mine! Wad’s the reason, massa Jack, 
o’ that? Shall poor nigger, tell you, massa !—nigger 
drink water all his libe, work hard ebbery day, go to 
bed arly, get up arly; but massa Jack Hodgson drink 
noding but poison water—nebber work at all any day 
—frolic all de blessed night—and, I tell you, massa 
Jack, you be no long for dis world. 1 tel' you, you 
die in a few monds!” With this, the old iaan, drop- 
ping Hodgson’s hand, was soon out of sight. 


A few years have passed since the events I have 
thus noted. A neat tomb now jointly records the 
loves, and the nearly synchronous deaths of Charles 
and of Mary. Poor Jack Hodgson, who only lived the 
year out, lies buried in an obscure corner of the same 
grave yard, but with no slab to record his name, and 
with searcely a mound to distinguish the spot dese- 
crated by his ashes, from the virgin soil that surrounds 
it. Old Dembo, however, still lives to point it out, 
and from present appearances, will continue so to do 
for a long time to come. Since his warning. voice to 
Hodgson was so accurately verified by his speedy 
death, Dembo regards himself as no little of a pro- 
phet ; and it is fortunate, also, for some of the youths 
of the surrounding country, that they esteem him 
somewhat in the same light ; for, when religion, mo- 
rals, and education have been found to yield to the 
fascinations of the Circean bowl, the superstitious 
threatnings from the lips of the hoary-headed negro, 
have proved of more avail. 


EXEMPLA. 


BY A METROPOLITAN. 


No. Ill. 


Immigration of Spanish Bells- Difference of Tintinnabulary Duties on the Guadalquiver and the Christiana Creek—Some 
Saat of the Life and Death of John Reeve, the popular Comedian—Curious Case of newly-discovered Fratricide by a 


One of the Spanish Bells, at New York, has been 
purchased for the Rail Road Depot at Wilmington. 
Its inscription is dated 1448—near half a century be- 
fore the discovery of America by Columbus. It was 
taken from a Convent, in a beautiful valley of Anda- 
lusia. It weighs something over 160 pounds —Daily 


Newspaper. 


“ Ave Maria audi nos,” went up to heaven from 
cloister and aisle at the sound of that bell; and “ All 
in—steam’s np—go ahead,” will issue from the tobacco 
stained jaws of some rail road agent, at a signal from 
the same noisy clanger. Ah! little did the caster and 
founder of that bell, Anno Domini 1448, as he sweated 





over the furnace, and cast his molten labors into form, 
dream that, Anno Domini 1838, in an unknown world, 
would his production start off a whizzing locomotive, 
and set in motion a parcel of peripatetic, errant, lot- 
hunting, n.-.al-gorging, Americans. I think that I can 
almost fancy father Time, bending over his scythe, and 
peering, with his keen eye, into the foundry, while thus 
muttered the old destroyer, “It is my order that you be 
taken from this house and carried to the place of exe- 
cution, there to be hung by the neck until your maker, 
and all of him unto the fifth generation subsequent, be 
dead, buried, and forgotten, and that then you be 
transported, to swing, in terrorem, to all dilatory way- 
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farers, in a world to be discovered fifty years from 
this date.” 

What changes have passed since first this bell toll- 
ed out its ringing sounds “ from a convent in a beau- 
tifal valley of Andalusia.” In this new land, no foot- 
fall of white man had yet broken the silence of the 
wilderness—the thousand rivers of this great conti- 
nent flashed along in the sunlight of heaven, in soli- 
tary grandeur—the water-falls sent up their majestic 
sounds, and the ear of the red man alone drank ia the 
melody—the deer raced over the hills, and drank, un- 
scared, from limpid streams --the morning star smiled 
in beauty over these shores and its twin sister of the 
eve, “flamed in the forehead of the sky,” with no 
Christian eye to hail their rising and their setting. 
What changes, too, have passed over that “ beautiful 
valley.” No doubt this self same bell called the pea- 
sant to matins, and bade him to vespers, as its clear 
sounds stole up through the cool recesses of the val. 
ley, and startled the bird couched in its leafy bed ; 
the bolero ceased and the guitar stopped, from the 
hearts of all who heard, the aspiration of thankfulness 
went up. Those were the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; when the Moor kept watch and ward in 
Granada, and Spanish chivalry was not a thing ex- 
tinet, when the Alhambra gloried in its perfect beauty, 
and Spain owned him “who gave a new world to 
Castile and Arragon.” ‘This bell of ours, reader, was 
in a convent. ‘Oily men of God,” as a poetaster 
dubs heaven’s minisiers, congregated together, and 
sang anthems and eat muffins! What a pity that clap- 
per can only discourse one sound! What a contribu- 
tor it would make to the Gentleman’s Magazine, could 
it tell of all the freaks and fantasies that friars and 
nuns have perpetrated and planned beneath its roost! 
could it only tell of the occasions on which it bestir- 
red itself and made a noise, of the weddings and fu- 
nerals,—of the fate of those who 


“ Shared each other's gladness, 
And wept each other's tears ;” 


Ah, well! its tintinabulatory glories are now hush- 
ed: and yet what a religion that Catholic religion is, 
that can so invest its meanest instruments with poetry 
and thought. ‘Science, poetry, and arts have mingled 
their homage—the afflicted and rejoicing have bent 
at its shrine—and, if its name has shielded the perse- 
cutor, in its spirit the persecuted have suffered with a 
stubborn will. It is something to belong to a church 
which began when Paganism ended, which bore the 
ark of Christianity over the dark ages, and shielded it 
with its power amid the conflicts of nations, which is 
found still extant in all parts of the globe, and, plant- 
ing its roots in the depth of fifteen centuries, still calls 
to the shelter of its branches the denizens of the four 
quarters of the world. 

T could not help thinkingy as I read the article 
which I have headed my piece with, that the past 
state and present condition of this bell, is very much 
what a politician would call in his treaty, “ pax ante 
bellum.” In Spain, the bell was for purposes holy 
and occasional. In America, its use is for purposes 





profane and constant. In Spain, it rang monks or 
nuns to devotion and silence. In America, it rings 
the laity to noise and confusion. In Spain, it swung 
ina convent. In America, it swings in a depot. In 
Spain, it set nothing a going. In America, it seis a 
locomotive in motion. In Spain, it was heard with 
solemnity. In America, it will be heard with a curse 
from a dilatory passenger. It was born in Andalu- 
sia. It will die in Wilmington. It was cotemporary 
with Columbus, the founder of America—it has out. 
lived Fulton, who founded steam. 


John Reeve is dead; he had been dead to the 
stage, and to the public for some months; yet the 
single line in the newspaper obituary merely an- 
nouncing his decease, as though he were an ordinary 
person, of no interest to the world, will give a mo- 
ment’s pause to thousands whom he in his day de- 
lighted with his drollery. Had he been in the zenith— 
as he might have been, but for the besetting vice that 
destroyed his powess of amusing, and prematurely 
closed his career—his death would have made a sen- 
sniion; as it is, so far from “ eclipsing the gaiety of 
uations,” it will scarcely throw a shade over the mer- 
riment of the town. 

Reeve was a clever mimic, and possessed a vein of 
broad, rich humor, which needed not the license he 
too ofien gave it, to excite uncontrollable laughter. 
These two qualities were sufficient, with ordinary 
capacity and attention, to raise him to a distinction as 
a comedian ; and had he siudied the art of persona- 
tion, instead of relying, as he was apt to do, even in 
his best days, on his power of creating merriment 
alone, he would have been one of the finest and most 
original actors in his line. But fondness for sensual 
indulgence—which his spontaneous fun enabled him 
to give way to with impunity, for a long time before 
the decline of his talent was felt by the audience—at 
length induced habits of indolence and drunkenness 
that completely deprived him of the ability, if he had 
the will, to study. Latterly the forbearance of the 
public was too frequently taxed by the disgraceful 
state in which he appeared on the stage ; and at last, 
even his animal mirth became extinct, and the wreck 
of the once humorous mimic was only visible—a, 
spectacle as painful to those who beheld it, as it was 
degrading tothe man. The actor lived awhile on his 
reputation for comicality ; and people laughed at the 
grotesque {gure before them, and the recollection of 
his past sellies; but at last even this source failed, 
and disease so completely prostrated his nature that 
he could not appear; and John Reeve was heard no 
more of. His constitution was broken up in what 
should have been his prime ; and his age, thirty-nine, 
bears a melancholy testimony to the profligate waste 
of life through his habits of intemperance. 


The above notice of the life and death of Mr. 
Reeve, is copied from the London Spectator ; it is a 
lamentable statement, and adds another damning item 
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grave. A short, but tender and appropriate discourse 
was delivered by the venerable old man, which 
bathed all eyes in tears, and among the rest, those of 
Jack Hodgson, a middle-aged man, clothed in rags, 
and who, I observed, had approached unusually close 
to the graves, and held before his eyes the miserable 
fragments of what had once been a hat, removing 
them occasionally, and looking into the graves, evi- 
dently with no idle curiosity, but with a most intense 
interest! I afterwards learned that Hodgson was no- 
torious in the neighborhood for rare seholarship, wit, 
obseenity, oaths, and drunkenness; and had, occa- 
sionally claimed fellowship with Charles on the score 
of some distant relationship; but mainly, of late, 
from the community of their tastes and pursuits. 
Charles’ terrible death had made much impression 
in the neighborhood, and had so softened the heart 
even of Jack Hodgson, that he presented himself so- 
ber that afternoun, and with a decency so unusual for 
him, gazed on the scene that closed for ever from his 
sight a manifest victim to a habit that had brought 
Hodgson to his then degraded state. 

As Hodgson, in profound thought, retired from the 
grave, and was slowly following at the heel of the 
main procession, and near the head of the colored 
people, a very aged negro, whose short and crisped 
hair had beeome almost snowy white, approached 
Jack, whose long, gray hair was hanging profusely 
over his shoulders. 

“ Ah, massa Jack!" said the venerable negro, “ you 
be almost a boy along-side o’ me; but your hair be 
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jist as white as mine! Wad’s the reason, massa Jack, 
o’ that? Shall poor nigger, tell you, massa '—nigger 
drink water all his libe, work hard ebbery day, go to 
bed arly, get up arly; but massa Jack Hodgson drink 
noding but poison water—nebber work at all any day 
—frolic all de blessed night—and, I tell you, massa 
Jack, you be no long for dis world. I tell you, you 
die in a few monds!" With this, the old man, drop- 
ping Hodgson’s hand, was soon out of sight. 


— -— 


A few years have passed since the events I have 
thus noted. A neat tomb now jointly records the 
loves, and the nearly synchronous deaths of Charles 
and of Mary. Poor Jack Hodgson, who only lived the 
year out, lies buried in an obscure corner of the same 
grave yard, but with no slab to record his name, and 
with searcely a mound to distinguish the spot dese- 
crated by his ashes, from the virgin soil that surrounds 
it. Old Dembo, however, still lives to point it out, 
and from present appearances, will continue so to do 
for a long time to come. Since his warning. voice to 
Hodgson was so accurately verified by his speedy 
death, Dembo regards himself as no little of a pro- 
phet ; and it is fortunate, also, for some of the youths 
of the surrounding country, that they esteem him 
somewhat in the same light ; for, when religion, mo- 
rals, and education have been found to yield to the 
fascinations of the Circean bowl, the superstitious 
threatnings from the lips of the hoary-headed negro, 
have proved of more avail. 


EXEMPLA. 


BY A METROPOLITAN. 


No. 


Il. 


Comedian—Curious Case of newly-discovered Fratricide by a 


Immigration of —— Bells - Difference of Tintinnabulary Duties on the Guadalquiver and the Christiana Creek—Some 


Aceount of the and Death of John Reeve, the popular 


Child. 


One of the Spanish Bells, at New York, has been 
purchased for the Rail Road Depot at Wilmington. 
Its inscription is dated 1448—near half a century be- 
fore the discovery of America by Columbus. It was 
taken from a Convent, in a beautiful valley of Anda- 
losia. It weighs something over 160 pounds — Daily 


Newspaper. 


*“ Ave Maria audi nos,” went up to heaven from 
cloister and aisle at the sound of that bell; and “ All 
in—steam’s np—go ahead,” will issue from the tobacco 
stained jaws of some rail road agent, at a signal from 
the same noisy clanger. Ah! little did the caster and 


over the furnace, and cast his molten labors into form, 
dream that, Anno Domini 1838, in an unknown world, 
would his production start off a whizzing locomotive, 
and set in motion a parcel of peripatetic, errant, lot- 
hunting, meal-gorging, Americans. I think that I can 
almost fancy father Time, bending over his scythe, and 
peering, with his keen eye, into the foundry, while thus 
muttered the old destroyer, “It is my order that you be 
taken from this house and carried to the place of exe- 
cution, there to be hung by the neck until your maker, 
and all of him unto the fifth generation subsequent, be 
dead, buried, and forgotten, and that then you be 





founder of that bell, Anno Domini 1448, as he sweated 


transported, to swing, in terrorem, to all dilatory way- 
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farers, in a world to be discovered fifty years from 
this date.” 

What changes have passed since first this bell toll- 
ed out its ringing sounds “ from a convent in a beau- 
tifal valley of Andalusia.” In this new land, no foot- 
fall of white man had yet broken the silence of the 
wilderness—the thousand rivers of this great conti- 
nent flashed along in the sunlight of heaven, in soli- 
tary grandeur—the water-falls sent up their majestic 
sounds, and the ear of the red man alone drank in the 
melody—the deer raced over the hills, and drank, un- 
scared, from limpid streams ~—the morning star smiled 
in beauty over these shores and its twin sister of the 
eve, “flamed in the forehead of the sky,” with no 
Christian eye to hail their rising and their setting. 
What changes, too, have passed over that “ beautiful 
valley.” No doubt this self same bell called the pea- 
sant to matins, and bade him to vespers, as its clear 
sounds stole up through the cool recesses of the val- 
ley, and startled the bird couched in its leafy bed ; 
the bolero ceased and the guitar stopped, from the 
hearts of all who heard, the aspiration of thankfulness 
went up. Those were the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; when the Moor kept watch and ward in 
Granada, and Spanish chivalry was not a thing ex- 
tinct, when the Alhambra gloried in its perfect beauty, 
and Spain owned him “who gave a new world to 
Castile and Arragon.” This bell of ours, reader, was 
in a convent. ‘Oily men of God,” as a poetaster 
dubs heaven's minisiers, congregated together, and 
sang anthems and eat muffins! What a pity that clap- 
per can only discourse one sound! What a contribu- 
tor it would make to the Gentleman’s Magazine, could 
it tell of all the freaks and fantasies that friars and 
nuns have perpetrated and planned beneath its roost! 
could it only tell of the occasions on which it bestir- 
red itself and made a noise, of the weddings and fu- 
nerals,—of the fate of those who 


“ Shared each other's gladness, 
And wept each other's tears ;” 


Ah, well! its tintinabulatory glories are now hush- 
ed: and yet what a religion that Catholic religion is, 
that can so invest its meanest instruments with poetry 
and thought. Science, poetry, and arts have mingled 
their homage—the afflicted and rejoicing have bent 
at its shrine—and, if its name has shielded the perse- 
cutor, in its spirit the persecuted have suffered with a 
stubborn will. It is something to belong to a church 
which began when Paganism ended, which bore the 
ark of Christianity over the dark ages, and shielded it 
with its power amid the conflicts of nations, which is 
found still extant in all parts of the globe, and, plant- 
ing its roots in the depth of fifteen centuries, still calls 
to the shelter of its branches the denizens of the four 
quarters of the world. 

T could not help thinkingy as I read the article 
which [ have headed my piece with, that the past 
state and present condition of this bell, is very much 
what a politician would call in his treaty, “ pax ante 
bellum.” In Spain, the bell was for purposes holy 
and occasional. In America, its use is for purposes 





profane and constant. In Spain, it rang monks or 
nuns to devotion and silence. In America, it rings 
the laity to noise and confusion. In Spain, it swang 
in a convent. In America, it swings in a depot. In 
Spain, it set nothing a going. In America, it sets a 
locomotive in motion. In Spain, it was heard with 
solemnity. In America, it will be heard with a curse 
from a dilatory passenger. It was born in Andalu- 
sia. It will die in Wilmington. It was cotemporary 
with Columbus, the founder of America—it has out. 
lived Fulton, who founded steam. 


John Reeve is dead; he had been dead to the 
stage, and to the public for some months; yet the 
single line in the newspaper obituary merely an- 
nouncing his decease, as though he were an ordinary 
person, of no interest to the world, will give a mo- 
ment’s pause to thousands whom he in his day de- 
lighted with his drollery. Had he been in the zenith— 
as he might have been, but for the besetting vice that 
destroyed his powess of amusing, and prematurely 
closed his career—his death would have made a sen- 
sation; as it is, so far from “ eclipsing the gaiety of 
vations,” it will scarcely throw a shade over the mer- 
riment of the town. 

Reeve was a clever mimic, and possessed a vein of 
broad, rich humor, which needed not the license he 
too ofien gave it, to excite uncoatrollable laughter. 
These two qualities were sufficient, with ordinary 
capacity and attention, to raise him to a distinction as 
a comedian ; and had he studied the art of persona- 
tion, instead of relying, as he was apt to do, even in 
his best days, on his power of creating merriment 
alone, he would have been one of the finest and most 
original actors in his line. But fondness for sensual 
indulgence—which his spontaneous fan enabled him 
to give way to with impunity, for a long time before 
the decline of his talent was felt by the audience—at 
length induced habits of indolence and drunkenness 
that completely deprived him of the ability, if he had 
the will, to study. Latterly the forbearance of the 
public was too frequently taxed by the disgraceful 
state in which he appeared on the stage ; and at last, 
even his animal mirth became extinct, and the wreck 
of the once humorous mimic was only yisible—a, 
spectacle as painful to those who beheld it, as it was 
degrading tothe man. The actor lived awhile on his 
reputation for comicality ; and people laughed at the 
grotesque {gure before them, and the recollection of 
his pest sellies; but at last even this source failed, 
and disease so completely prostrated his nature that 
he could not appear; and John Reeve was heard no 
more of. His constitution was broken up in what 
should have been his prime ; and his age, thirty-nine, 
bears a melancholy testimony to the profligate waste 
of life through his habits of intemperance. 


The above notice of the life and death of Mr. 
Reeve, is copied from the London Spectator ; it is a 
lamentable statement, and adds another damning item 
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to the long catalogue of the victims of rum. Reeve’s 
career commenced under the most favorable auspices. 
I had the account from his own lips during his recent 
visit to America. He was suddenly placed upon the 
throne of metropolitan popularity, at the age of twen- 
ty, and without the usual servitude of a provincial 
progress. Wealth rained upon him; he commanded 
his own terms, and directed the nature of the parts 
written for him by the obedient dramatists of the day. 
But “rum” had undermined his heart; he was ex- 
cluded from the continuance of a first-rate engage- 
ment at the Covent Garden Theatre, in consequence 
of his inattention to the duties of his profession during 
the first year ef his term; he was unable to hold his 
place at the Haymarket in the sterling comedies fre- 
quent upon its boards; and the manager refused to 
renew his engagement. He was driven back to the 
minor stage, and remained at the Adelphi, where his 
excessive latitude of manner and fits of ebriety were 
encouraged by the underbred audience, and Reeve 
was confirmed in his habits of intemperance. Da- 
vidge, proprietor of the Surrey Theatre, where Reeve 
was engaged in the summer season, was one night 
called forward by the audience, who were indignant 
at the helpless state of the performer. The manager, 
with a spirit that deserves success, refused to allow 
the slightest portion of blame to be thrown upon his 
shoulders. “ Mr. Reeve receives £30 per week for 
his services—I pay him, but cannot keep him sober. 
If you like him drunk, and eneourage him when he 
is drunk, you must put up with his excess—but if 
you think he is too drunk, he shall not appear here 
again.”” The audience did think so, and Reeve ne- 
ver did play there again. All these disgraceful oc- 
currences could not drive the demon from his foul 
possession ; the popularity of the comedian waned— 
he came to this country; and made his first appear- 
ance before an American audience while under the 
influence of liquor; and when responding to their 
call, insulted them with a gross and vulgar expres- 
sion. This conduct had a serious effect upon his suc- 
cess ; his rich excess of humor was appreciated, but 
he was never popular, and he returned to Europe 
early in the sueceeding season, with his vicious pro- 
pensities more strongly confirmed. A few short 
months only did he retain sufficient bodily firmness 
requisite for the business of the stage ; he was compelled 
to retire—and, at last, sunk beneath the potency of 
the « crafty, insidious devil,” Rum. These faets are 
partly from his own narration, and partly from the 
comments of the London press—one editor terms him 
“ the greatest comedian and the biggest drunkard of 
the age.” Reeve possessed every requisite power for 
the formation of the greatest comedian, but he never 
studied his profession, therefore, except in characters 
of actual mimicry, he was always John Reeve. His 
humor was luxuriously free—his dancing astonishing- 
ly light and graceful, and his burlesque bravura sing- 
ing of unequalled richness and extent. In private 
life, the besetting vice annihilated every amiable 
quality, and rendered him morose, selfish and quar- 
relsome, save in the hours of his excess. The London 
papers state that he was the only eminent actor of 





recent date who disgraced his profession by habits of 
intemperance. 


A wonderful discovery of secret blood shedding, 
whieh ever speaks “with most miraculous organ,” 
has lately taken place in Ireland. Three brothers 
lived together in the county of Carlow: one of them, 
the eldest, was the possessor of considerable wealth, 
and frequently declared that his nephews and nieces 
should never be the better fer his money, as he was 
resolved to leave it to some illegitimate children re- 
siding in a neighboring town. This man was sud- 
denly missed : his brothers gave out that he had gone 
to America, and the report was currently believed. 
Several months passed on—a child, not yet four years 
old, the son of one of the remaining brothers, became 
alarmed when left in the dark, refused to go to bed 
alone, and at last, so much had his horror of night in- 
creased, cried whenever the declining sun pointed out 
the usual hour for the children’s retiring. No atten- 
tion was paid to his fears, tilla neighbor, kindly in- 
quiring into the reason of his timidity, ascertained that 
whenever he was alone ig the dark, he saw his dead 
uncle witha great wound in his throat—and heard 
him struggle and moan just as he did on the night 
when his (the boy’s) father cut him with a knife. The 
police authorities were quietly informed of the child’s 
remark; he was sent for, and privately questioned, 
when he stated that one night, some time past, he was 
lying awake in his little bed, when he saw his father 
and his uncle thrusting a big knife into the throat of 
his uncle Larry, who moaned and cried a short time, 
and then laid quite still. That his father and his 
uncle seemed very much frightened, and, tying uncle 
Larry up in the bed-quilt, they carried him out of the 
house, and did not come back again all night; that 
when he got ap in the morning early, he saw his fa- 
ther burying the bed-quilt in a big hole in the garden. 
He had said nothing about his uncle Larry to any one, 
although he had heard many persons inquire after 
him, and had been present when his father had assign- 
ed a voyage to America as the reason for the absence 
of his brother. Many months elapsed; and the child 
still kept his secret, although he had not been urged 
to secrecy by the murderers, who were ignorant of 
his knowledge of their crime; but when alone in the 
dark and silent chamber, the scene of blood, his ima- 
gination pictured the repetition of the murder, and 
the horror of the nightly visitation became too much 
for the child’s endurance—but with that fatal blind- 
ness which so often affects the guilty, neither his fa- 
ther nor his uncle noticed the frequency of his eom- 
plaints. The fratricides were arrested—the garden 
searched—and in the spot pointed out by the boy, the 
bed-quilt, heavily stained with bleod, was discovered, 
but the body of the victim has not been found. A 
niece of the murdered gan is also implicated in the 
crime. The child has been removed to Dublin, and 
will constitute the principal evidence against his 
wretched father at the ensuing assizes. 

Lt 
Washington, D, C. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The warrior curb’d his steed’s swift flight, 
To sean the view before him bright. 
He saw the fields in their ealm light dying ; 
He heard the wind through the thin waves sighing. 
His spirit breathed the air of peace; 
Within his breast his wild thoughts cease, 
He gave to memory one long sigh ; 
Then on, the thundering chargers fly. 
Scott. 

WueEn [ awoke on the following morning, the yel- 
low sun-beams,.shed through the foliage that surround. 
ed the casements, were casting a latticed light upon 
the floor of the chamber, and the vigorous but delicate 
young air of June was floating over my breast with 
a gentle rapture of joy, and gladdening my senses 
with the inodorous perfume of its virgin freshness. 
The room was empty, and except the occasional cha- 
fing of the branches of the shrubbery in the garden, 
when the soft wooings of the wanton breeze waxed 
stronger than might beseem their gentleness, no sound 
whatever disturbed the stillness of the day. I lay 
for a while in a waking reverie of pleasant feelings, 
tasting the sweetness of returning health, and breath- 
ing intense contentment joined with placid hope. As 
the cool wind played about my limbs, and its mild 
inspiration thrilled more and more through my frame, 
strength and energy seemed to return upon me as if 
the tide of life swelled with the flowings of the foun- 
tains of the air. I arose, and dressing myself, walked 
towards the casement, to Jook out at the beauty of the 
bright-robed summer. ‘The unfathomed morning, 
spreading through the air, had dappled the shadeless 
blue with its faint featherings of hazy light; and the 
long and definite shadows lay upon the ground as if 
they had been carved for ages in unchanging ebony. 
There was a Sabbath feeling in the time, and almost 
I could persuade myself that I was standing in some 
quiet rectory in religious England. Fancy acting 
upon this suggestion, carried me back to my dear na- 
tive country, and to scenes which had passed away 
with long-past times. I seemed to stand, as in a 
dream, on the porch of my father’s house, with my 
parents and my sister beside me. 

I drew a sofa towards the window, and reclining 
upon it, indulged the memorizing dreams that pressed 
upen my heart. Upon the view before me was 
stamped the intensity of peace ; and as, with a spirit 
yet too tender to cope the interests and hopes of the 
active world, I sympathized keenly with the holiness 
of the scene, my soul yearned for that domestic affec- 
tion to whose white hand the golden key of life’s ful- 


| lest and most satisfactory joy is given. 





It seemed to 
me as if I had left my father’s house but yesterday, 
as if I was again a child, privileged to ask for bound- 
less love, and beneath all the wearisome restraints of 
appearance and opiniop. I seemed to have returned 
to that state of infantile inexperience in which the 
world appeared to be a visible sphere external to my 
knowledge. With what earnestness I longed to renew 
that happy state around me, as I had restored its feel- 
ings within me! ‘What would I not have given to 
exchange the flickering and unsteady brilliance of 
those attachments which accident might hereafter 
promise for the tried certainties of natural affection, 
for that solicitude which we know must wail upon 
consanguinity for its own satisfaction,—for love with- 
out passion, interest without excitement,—devotion 
that does not look for gratitude. Not with thought, 
nor with study, nor with hope, but with suffering, 
does wisdom dwell. Long years of sad experience 
must pass over us, ere we learn that nature is wiser 
than our heart, and that Deity is a kinder monitor than 
hope. We must be mocked by the deluding revelry 
of pleasure, and cheated by the false fires of unsta- 
ble fondness, before we can perceive that the only 
perfect love on earth is that which glows in those 
eyes that have kept watch above our cradle. Alas! 
that the knowledge should come when the blessing 
has departed ! : 

I presently heard a light footstep in the garden 
which came nearer and nearer till the casement 
opened, and a girl of wondrous beauty came into the 
room. It was one of the sweetest and fairest faces I 
have ever seen—her eyes were as blue as the deep 
anemone, and their orbs seemed to laugh with natural 
joy; her whole countenance was radiant with the 
delicate gladness of untempted purity—you might 
have lain and sighed towards it through endless time. 
She was dressed very plainly ; a loose morning bonnet 
was on her head, and a bunch of the choicest flowers in 
her hand. She started slightly when she first saw me, 
and then her cheek beamed with pleasure. As she 
fixed her bright glance upon me, and its magic rained 
upon my heart, it disturbed my bosom with a mild 
delight. 

“ You are surprised, perhaps,” said 1, “that your 
poor patient has crawled forth to sup himself in the 
soft air?” 

“] am very glad he has been able,” she replied in 
a voice like broken music, and a large dimple appear- 
ed upon her cheek. 
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“And you have been my nurse through all this 
time ; how shall I thank you for all your goodness ?” 
and I took her soft hand and pressed it to my lips. 

Her composure seemed to be fluttered with embar- 
rassment, and she held out the flowers to me, as if to 
purchase with that ransom the release of her hand. 
I took them in my other hand and still retained my 
prisoner. 

“ Did you gather these for me ?” 

She smiled and nodded. 

“ Sweetest, kindest of persons! how shall I display 
my gratitude? May I repay your troubles with my 
love ?”” 

She blushed, but with more of pain than of sym- 
pathy. I saw at once that I was doing vivlence to 
her feelings. 

“If it may not be so,” said I, letting go her hand, 
for I perceived that to press the matter farther would 
probably distress her, and disturb the pleasure of our 
fature intercourse,—“ if it may not be so, I will not 
be so ungrateful as to offend your gentleness with 
what is not agreeable. Forgive my words and forget 
them. Have I your promise of pardon.” 

“Certainly,” she replied with a graceful bow, and 
the returning brightness of her smile thanked me for 
the relief which my words had given her. ; 

“ Let me bring you a chair,” said I, raising myself 
up, “ for I want you to tell me a great many things.” 

“TI will get one,” said she; and running for one to 
the other side of the room, she placed it near the sofa, 
and taking off her bonnet, sat down beside me. 

“ By-the-by,” said 1,“ has not another person beside 
yourself sometimes come to my bed-side while I have 
been ill? I remember another face distinctly; it was 
a young man, I think, and a very handsome one.” 

She blushed again; but this time it was with the 
embarrassment of emotion; and looking down, she 
began to pinch her bonnet. 

“ Perhaps it was your brother,” I continued. 

“No, I presume it was a person that sometimes 
comes here,—an acquaintance of our family ; I re- 
member he came occasionally to see you.” 

“To see me !—what did he come to see me for?” 

“ Because, sir, he was by when we found you, and 
he wanted to see how you came on.” 

“Pray tell me all about the matter; how did I 
come to be in this cottage, and how long have I been 
here?” 

“Tt is about a month since I was walking along 
the edge of the forest, and he was walking there—” 

“ Who?” 

“ Henty—eh! Mr. Brockden.” 

“ He is that acquaintance of your family that you 
spoke of ?” 

“ Yes; [I believe my father knows him.” 

“Hem! you happened to be walking there, and 
he happened to be walking there, but you were of 
course not walking there together.” 

“ When we came to the road,” she contined rapidly, 
“you were lying on your face senseless, and your 
horse, that had fallen, was standing at a little distance 
from you. Mister Henry carried you in here, and 
you have been delirious ever since, until yesterday.” 





“And why did not Henry take me to his own 
house, instead of yours?” 

“He has no house; he lodges at one of our neigh- 
bors. He is a poor boy, and his parents are dead.” 

“ Poor fellow! And has hea good character in 
the neighborhood ?” 

“O! sir, the highest,” said she with earnestness ; 
“ he is very good, and very learned,—I can’t tell you 
how learned; and he is very agreeable and nice ;” 
she paused a moment, and then added, “I think you 
will like Mr. Brockden.” 

“ Does he come here often ?” 

“He comes sometimes in the day, when my father 
has gone out to work. My father does not like him 
to come here, because he says he is so very poor. But 
he is very diffident, and never seys any thing about 
himself.” 

“ And do you like him to come here.” 

“If my father liked him to come, [should not mind it.” 

At that moment I heard some one approaching the 
house, and presently the adjoining casement opened, 
and a rosy, bright-eyed lad stepped into the apartment. 
He had a face of infinite intelligence, lighted up with 
a fine expression of the most genial good nature. He was 
dressed in very clean but extremely coarse cloth ; and 
his ‘open collar of white, but thick cotton, displayed 
a neck of the manliest strength and beauty. 

“Ts this Henry ?” said I to my companion. 

She nodded affirmatively. 

“ Well, Henry, my boy,” giving him my hand, “I 
am very glad to see you. I have been listening to 
your praises for some time.” 

“From her?” he asked with a faltering tone, and 
they both blushed and looked down upon the ground 
with great embarrassment. 

“Ah!” [ replied, “I must not tell from whom. 
But take a chair; I want to talk to you.” 

“Take that one,” said the girl ; “I have something 
to do in the next room ;” and she walked away. 

“Ah! sir,’ said Henry, stooping down to the bou- 
quet which I held in my hand, and inhaling their 
odor heartily, “Ah! sir, what delicious flowers you 
have there! there is nothing that I love so much. 
But [ cannot endure a flower that has no smell. The 
perfume of a flower seems to me its soul. 

“With friends like these about him, and with the 
silence of these lofty hills to make music to his heart, 
why should one look for happiness beyond their peace- 
fal tops ? 

“] know not what greater pleasure there can be 
on earth than fo drench the spirit in the pure ecstacy 
of nature’s love; or to dwell beneath her influence, 
companioned by lofiy thoughts and earnest hopes. I 
know not how it may be with others, but the exercise 
of mind affords to me the most intense delight. The 
observation of the varying shows of the landseape,— 
the forms of the passing clouds,—the shapes of the 
budding trees—give me exquisite pleasure. It seems 
to me as if sight were a bodily sense that was tor- 
tured with joy as these objects fall upon it. To me, 
to think, to look, to breathe, is happiness.” 

“ And you would never wish to stray beyond these 
circling heights ?’ said I. 
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“Never. With my books, and my dreams, and my 
thoughts, and with some one to love me, [ should be 
as happy as life is long.” 

“Henry,” said I, “ we are all fond of building some 
picture of ideal happiness; if you were to frame a 
fature for yourself, what would it be?” 

“| have heard as I was coming here, that the mas- 
ter of our little school was dead, and that the next 
appointment of the mastership was to be sold in a 
few days. And [ was saying to myself that if I had 
money enough to buy that appointment for my life, I 
should want nothing more ; for I should then have an 
abundant subsistence, and should be permitted to ap- 
proach those persons to whose regard 1 have now no 
claim. The purchase is, of course, utterly beyond 
my hopes; but I mention it as my dream of possible 
felicity.” 

We talked together for some time longer, and | 
soon found that Henry was as much in love with Ma- 
deleine, for (such was the name of my fair nurse,) as 
it was manifest that she was with him; and that no- 
thing was required but the removal! of the barrier of 
his poverty, to make two hearts as happy as they were 
virtuous. : 

When the father of Madeleine came into my room 
a day or two after, I mentioned to him the regard 
which Henry apparently had for his daughter, and 
asked him if any other objection to him could be sug- 
gested, besides that of his want of means. 1 found 
that he had a high opinion of the lad, and had dis- 
couraged his visits only on account of his extreme 
poverty. I remarked to him that [I had heard that 
the mastership of the hamlet school was to be sold 
that morning, and that I was intending te purchase it 
myself, and asked him if he would attend the sale 
(which, as usual in Austria, was to be by auction) and 
give inmy name. He promised to do so, and lefi me 
for the purpose. 

Presently Henry and Madeleine came into the 
apartment. “ Madeleine,” said 1, “are any of the 
cottages in this neighborhood vacant, and for sale? 
for I have a great mind to purchase one, and spend 
some time here.” 

“There are several very nice ones near here, 
which might be bought very cheaply,” she replied 

“Would you think me taxing your kindness too 
much if [ were to beg you to take your hat this morn- 
ing, and select a pleasant cottage fur me? I want you 
to consult your own taste exactly, and look for that 
alone which you would like for yourself. Llenry will 
go with you, I am sure, and he will take the money 
to pay for it, and will bring back the title papers.” 

The father returned after a little while with the 
certifieate of the purchase of the patronage of the 
school, which he had bought for a sum that, expressed 
in poands sterling, amounted to the merest trifle. 
Madeleine and Henry also came in about noon from 
their mission. The cottage which they had bought, 
they described in glowing terms as possessing all the 
qualities which the active imagination could bring to- 
gether as desirable in a place of residence. The 
rooms, the garden, the trees, the situation, and the 
furniture of the apartments, were all in the same rare 
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style of excellence. The only wonde how such 
a paragon of a cottage could be all. 


That night I was strolling withimy yousg compa- 
nions in the garden, as the clear whitemoonlight was 
poured through the air, and was steeping the dark 
folinge around in mystic splendor. The air was soft 
and still, and all nature seemed to be fixed in intense 
composure. We had reached the remote end of the 
garden, and paused under a little grove to drink in 
the pleasanutness of the beauteous scene. 

“ Madeleine,” said I, “1 have given up my idea of 
occupying the cottage which you bought for me to- 
day, and have resolved to transfer it to the new 
schoolmaster, who is to be installed to-morrow.” 

“Ah! who is he?” 

“ A very worthy person, indeed; one of whom your 
father has su a high an esteem, that he says that he is 
willing that he should—” 

Dim as was the light, I could see that the cheeks 
of both of them grew pale. Neither, however, spoke. 

“ He is any person,” I continued, “ whom you may 
choose to appoint. Will you say who it shall be?” 

She was silent. 

“ Will you make no choice ?” said I. 

She still kept silence, and her bending head was 
suffused with blushes. 

“ Shall I dispose of the appointment for you ?” 

“Yes!” 

“I will do it upon one condition—that your hand 
shall attend the gift.” I took her hand, and laying 
the two papers upon it, placed them both within Hen- 
ry’s hand. Then turning towards the house, I left 
the lovers alone in the gladness of their perfect joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Emerging thence in hope and quiet joy,— 

Joy for what had been, hope for what might be— 

‘They take their cheerful way in converse grave 

That cheers th’ aspect of travel. min 
on. 


Durina the period of my convalescence, the peace- 
fulness and solitude of the little valley of which acci- 
dent had made mea tenant, were inexpressibly sooth- 


ing and restorative. My mind and energies had been 
overtasked in the tremendous struggle which I had 
been compelled to hold with the difficulties and dan- 
gers which the hate of Harford had thrown about my 
path. The intense anxiety which had agonized my 
spirit daring the hours that had elapsed between my 
first encounter with that mysterious enemy in the hall 
of the ancient castle of the duke of Rozenberg, 
and my final escape from Vienna, had stretched the 
chords of mental effort beyond their healthful tension, 
and reason for a space had given way beneath the 
exertion. For some time after the recovery of my 
consciousness, I found my intellect sluggish and inac- 
tive—fatigued by any difficult exercise, and when 
not excited by immediate occupation, wandering into 
dreamy reverie, which absorbed attention, without 
imposing the toil of thought. In this state, I often 
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never wander from the quiet 

s now sheltered, but that casting 

away even the’memory of action, [ would stay and 

rest intensely there for ever. I had wholly withdrawn 

myself from the rushing storm of earnest life, and 

~suspended within myself for a while the whole ma- 


chinery of worldly hopes, and now to rouse myself 


and put on the harness of active interests and pur- 
poses, and strain again in the race my unstrung nerves, 
seemed as great an effort as it would be for the wea- 
ry and exhausted soldier to rise from his prostrate re- 
laxation, and gird on his stiff and heavy armor, to 
stretch the enfeebled sinew and summon up the slug- 
glish blood, and spring upon the field in the nimble 
vigor of a long-trained champion. 

But with returning health came manlier counsels. 
When the tone of my mind and feelings was so far 
recovered that I could revert with a robust judgment 
to the scenes which I had passed throngb, and my 
pulse began to beat in new sympathy with the efforts 
by which | had delivered myself, then began to wake 
within my bosom a wilder and sterner spirit than 
might be satisfied with the musings of the forests or 
the dreams of the valleys. The mind that has once 
fleshed itself in action, (if I may employ the phrase.) 
is spoiled for ever for the natural taste of gentle 
thoughts and quiet views; its fancy thenceforth is 
drunk as with wine, and the fever of its longings 
can only be mitigated by visions of the tempest and 
the storm— 


The conflict and the sounds 
That live in darkness. 


Tt was not long, therefore, before 1 had made up 
my mind to bid farewell to the little couple, whose 


Gentle wishes, long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long, 


i had been the fortunate instrument of farthering and 
accomplishing, and set out again for some more stir- 
ring quarier of the world, where 


Courage might find something to perform, 
And fortitude, whose blood disdains to freeze 
At danger’s bidding, might confront the seas, 
Tossed by the maddened spirits of the storm. 


But to what spot should I bend my steps? Private 
enterprise in the west is impossible; and of the tedi- 
ous uniformity of European courts I was as tired, as 
I was disgusted with their laborious heartlessness and 
systematic duplicity. I will seek, said I, the wild 
and ardent east—the land of passion and adventure— 
there alone is man truly free, and there alone does 
his soul display its full and perfect strength ; there is 
being always earnest, and feeling always intense, and 
come what may, at least 


We 'scape the weariness of life. 


A gentle breeze was enlivening the soft, clear air, 





as I waved my final adieu to the young school-master 
and his fair companion, and cantered along the road 
that ascended gradually from the valley to the more 
elevated ground which on all sides encompassed it. 
As I paused upon the last eminence that commanded 
their position, and looking back, saw them standing 
in the same spot where I had left them, and still 
gazing after me, | paused a moment to take the last 
view of a scene in which I had passed probably the 
only days of peace which it was my destiny to enjoy 
on earth. Save that “ natural feeling without which 
we rarely look on any thing consciously for the last 
time,” there was but little regret within my bosom 
at the prospect of changing that quietude for more 
stirring scenes ; and when I pictured to myself how 
different their future life would be from mine, I pour- 
ed forth one earnest 


Wish—that came—but kindled soon into a prayer, 


that they might find in solitude the happiness I scarce- 
ly sought in strife, | resumed my course with the 
words of the poet upon my lips, “magis admiror 
quam invideo,” and a firm persuasion that peril is the 
paradise of firm-hearted man:—* Le travail et son 
succes font le plaisir* The slumber of inaction is 
the nightmare of energy. 

As it was my intention to reach the east as soon as 
possible, I bent my steps towards Trieste, the nearest 
seaport. It was on the second day of my journey 
that I fell in with a person whom I had frequently met 
in former years in England, and in variou * parts of 
Europe. Count Mardini was an Italian by birth, a 
man of ancient family, and the possessor of an ex- 
tensive fortune. He had been left very early an or- 
phan, and being master of his own actions, had gone 
to reside in America while a boy, and there he had 
spent his youth. He afterwards lived several years 
in England, and had subsequently visited almost every 
country in the world. He more fully realized to my 
conceptions the notion of a “ citizen of the world,” 
than any person I have ever met with. He had no 
prejudices and no partialities ; he seemed to sympa- 
thize equally and heartily with all nations and classes. 
He appeared to be a member of all religions at once, 
and an admirer of all existing forms of government 
at the same time: that is, he knew that abstract truth 
was a chimera, and that theories of liberty were a 
fallacy, and that there is no other real propriety or 
justice than that which arises upon right relation ; and 
throwing himself into the situation and feelings o 
different nations, he saw that the creed and the policy 
of each were those that were best suited to their con- 
dition, their wants, and their circumstances There 
was scarcely any subject that concerned moral or so- 
cial truth, on which count Mardini had not thought 
deeply , and upon all, his views were equally origi- 
nal and striking. The singular independence of his 
opinions might be attributed to his always living alone, 
and to his having so fully observed the varieties and 
contradictions of haman judgments and prepossessions, 


* Marquis de Mirabeau. 
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as to be alike indifferent to all of them. I shall speak 
of his character more fully hereafier, for at a later 
period I had a great deal to do with him. He was 
dressed, whenever I had met him, in a thick frock 
coat, thrown open at the neck, and a fur riding-cap 
on his head. His countenance was pale and thought- 
ful, his forehead quite bald, though he was not more 
than forty, and a long tuft of hair grew upon his lip. 
His manner was calm, and his tones unimpassioned, 
though decided. He abstained from all demonstra- 
tion of feeling, and though courteous and considerate 
in his attentions io others, was very quiet and appa- 
rently uncordial. He was riding this time in the 
same direction with myself, and was pacing leisurely 
along the road when I overtook him. He met me 
witheut any surprise or expression, but the moment 
he saw me, he turned his horse to the side of mine, 
and entered at once into conversation. 

“I have just been amusing the solitude of my ride,” 
said the count, “ by reading some of the letters of 
Dr. Johnson, a man in whose ignorances there was 
more wisdom, and in -whose prejudices there was 
more truth, than in the learned candor of the most 
liberal philosophers of the age. Nothing, by-the-by, 
gives me so strong an impression of the robust vigor 
of his mind, as his hearty love of critics, and his sys- 
tematic contempt and dislike of the country. His 
fondness for the narrow and vunsuggestive walls of 
Bolt Court, was a preference which was characteristic 
of a man who loved to have no thoughts within his 
memory that were not of his mind; whose inly-work- 
ing intellect preferred notions to ideas; to the hawk- 
like temper of whose reason, conceptions were more 
germane than sentiments. The less the mind is fitted 
with images of external nature, the higher and fuller 
beats its own creative energy. 1 think it is Cumber- 
land who has said that he wrote with most facility 
when he had no other prospect before his eyes than 
a dead blank wall. To one who haz observed how 
much influence the habitual presence of a vision or 
pietured scene has upon the strength and activity of 
the mind, it might not seem fanciful to suggest that 
one of the reasons why the Americans have done no- 
thing great in literature, may be the vast extent of 
their country, whereby one wide idea occupies the 
mental view,—one great dream absorbs the mental 
interest. Certainly, to that cause, and to the conse- 
quent distraction and transportation of the thoughts 
and fancies over a great and varied scene, assisted, 
doubtless, by the great facility of communicating with 
different parts, and the constant circulation of news- 
papers, may be reasonably attributed the unusual want 
of individuality of character which, as a nation, marks 
that people ; for that intensity of soul which quickens 
the intellect into a salient fire, can ouly be cherished 
by summoning all the thoughts and interests within 
the spirit, and making that which is external, subject 
to itself; surrounding points draw silently off that 
electric fire which else might be nursed into a con- 
suming spirit. And the same causes which give force 
to character, give vigor to inteliect, for intellect is es- 
sentially distinetive and self-evolved ; cleverness may 
be caught from the imparting of the things around us, 





but genius is the raying forth of inwatd-light. The 
Englishman is confined to a narrow Walk of material 
images, local impressions, and political interest; and 
I think that this tameness of the physical gives earnest- 
ness and power to the mind. Johnson bred up in a 
prairie had been far other than Johnson jammed up 
in an alley.” : 

“For the cultivation and exercise of the logical 
faculties,’ said I, “ and for all those studies that con- 
cern the ‘quic quid agunt homines,’ that exclusion of 
the images furnished by the world of sense— the in- 
finite magnificence of heaven,’ ‘ the sleepless ocean,’ 
and ‘the yerual field’—which the city ensures, is 
doubiless favorable. Wit, too, is a thing essentially 
The queer pickings of Charles Lamb from the 
motley ball of humor could never have been prompted 
but by the air of the Temple. But that elevation of 
the mental and moral being, around whose purity 
plays the light of philosophy, or the yet serener 
brightness of poetry, can better be attained by in- 
haling those fresh and high-floating thoughts, which, 
like air, encase the shapes and sights of nature. The 
majesty of nature is the curtain of deity; and the 
light of deity is grace and truth. As poetry, which 
is the highest truth, makes its haunts in the sky-coped 
forest and the secret mountain top, so I imagine do 
the lesser spirits of wisdom, in the proportion of the 
purity of their essense, require to be manna-fed on 
Of the men whose footsteps daily 
wear the stones of Eondon, there are few who would 
not gasp and stare at a stanza of Wordsworth, or even 
a couplet of Pope.” 


civic. 


nature’s stillness. 


“ And yet those persons may really be the superior 
men,” said the count. “The truths which the poets 
bring into their minds are incorporated in the others’ 
nature, ard are thus too deeply inspirited in him to 
be objective to his mind ; they lie so elose within him 
that he does not see them. I think that the world 
errs in the high rank which it assigns to literary men. 
I look on genius as being imperfect and truncated 
comprehension, that penetrates like a point by reason 
of its narrowness, and of which the light is brilliant 
because the ray is broken. Poetry is but partial and 
narrow sympathy, which is interested in a particular 
because it sees not the whole. He that has never 
experienced a sentiment is the perfect poet; even as 
the only pointless thing in nature, the circle is the only 
complete one. He is the universal and encyclopedic 
sympathist, for he holds all things before his intelli- 
gence with an equal advancement. The centre of 
revolution must have the rapidest motion in the system, 
and that is rest; the roar of the coursing spheres must 
be the loudest in the universe, and that is silence. To 
be, is higher than to describe ; to do, is proof of more 
wisdom than to analyze the doing; to have, is rarer 
than to explain the having. Homer; who created by 
instinct, would have been puzzled to comprehend the 
rules which Aristotle discovered in him; yet was he 
the deeper critic and the profounder philosopher. In 
the judgment of smaller minds, an angel who saw by 
intuition, would be dwarfed by a logician who proved 
by syllogism. Newton, who, at a glance, perceived 
the truth of Euclid’s theorems, and could not well 
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demonstrate them, would have passed for a dunce in 
a class-room. The world is struck by whatever is 
brilliant in execution and elaborate in process; not 
perceiving that visible light can exist only in darkness, 
and that enginery is always the resort of weakness. 
If we consider the matter closely, we shall find that 
to be wise, imports a loftier order of intellect than to 
say wise things; that to act truly, denotes a superior 
order of mind to that which perceives truths. It ie 
bookmen who settle the rank of bookmen ; lience, the 
supremacy given them. But in fact, not only is book- 
ish theory a feebler thing than practical prudence, but 
the wisdom of the world’s books is less in quantity 
than that of the world of action. There is. more 
wisdom acted than comprehended ; more ¢ vinprehend- 
ed than uitered ; more uttered than written. Practice 
is always in advance of system; the thinking man is 
the unconsciors plagiarist of the acting man. You 
will always find that the expedient of the artisan has 
anticipated the principle of the philosopher; and if you 
bring down any true poem to a peasant, you will find 
that the truths which it contains are familiar io his 
consciousness, if new to his understanding. That 
philosophers und poets daily proclaim fresh truths in 
political and moral science, and that the world does not 
act more wisely for all the proclamations, proves that 
those truths were previously known to the action of 
the world. Governments are framed wise by plough- 
men, and proved wise by philosophers; mobs make 
revolutions, and historians admire them. Might not 
the oft-recurring fact that 


A few strong instinc‘s and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind, at this unhappy day, 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought— 


have suggested that there is a higher way of knowing 
truths than by the analysis of the intellect, and a 
stronger way of proving them than by the machinery 
of the syllogism. I consider that the scales of fame 
and of true merit are inverse; and that the genius 
which we crown with applause, is but a disordered 
and distorted form of that silent wisdom which we 
despise as dullness. Poetry is the natural mind run 
wild ; it is by a restraint of the reason that we are not 
all poets. But not only do I hold that the hind’s mute 
way of taking unconscious cognizance of the meta 
physical verities is a higher one than the professor’s, 
but the order of new truths, which conduct exemplifies, 
lies above that of the notions which speculation deals 
with. To act with diseretion, requires the union of so 
many more and more difliculily acquired qualities than 
are required to think brilliantly, that I regard a sue- 
cessful clerk or beadle as more respectable in an 
intellectual point of view than many who probe the 
depths of metaphysics, or attain to the heights of poeiry. 
Of course there are moralisis who can ‘ act and com- 
prehend.’” 

“If, as your remark would teach,” said I, “ men 
are to be considered. truly intellectual, ia proportion 
as they furnish no menial display of intellect, we 
should probably be right in preferring the thought- 





checking labors of urban life. The prineiple which 
your observation embodies, has, I confess, sometimes 
occurred to me, though I have never ventured to assert 
it quite so distinctly as you have dene.” 

“If we compare the two modes of life which we 
were speaking of, by their effects on masses,” resumed 
count Mardini, “ we shall find that the intellectual! 
and moral force of cities is far greater than that of the 
most populous country. To the honor of the former 
be it said, that they have always been the asylums of 
liberty. In the darkest ages of feudal tyranny, cities 
kept alive the spirit of freedom. In every contest 
with despotism, they have been the first to rebel and 
the last to submit.” 

“ Let us not mistake,” said I, “ for the spirit of liber- 
ty, the restlessness of vice or the discontent of misery. 
For true and valuable freedom—for freedom of spirit 
and of mind—for elevation of purpose and ereciness 
of heart—fer that independence which annihilates 
superiority by never deigning to question it—I confess 
that I should look to the vallies and the plains of rus- 
tic life. A king ceases to be a superior in the country, 
as a candle is extinguished in the sumlight; and as 
compared with infinitude, all finites are equal, so dees 
the boundless regality of nature withdraw from ranks 
the sting of difference. The soul is born free, and 
if there is nothing to enslave it, will remain so; and 
what is there of slavish in the far-roaming wind, the 
piercing sun, the stream that never can be staid !— 
what is there to suggest a thraldom in the calm senates 
of the lofty oaks, or the mute hilarity of laughing 
roses ’ 


Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina REGUM 
Nascunter flores, et eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 


“ That sort of moral freedom which you indicate,” 
said the count, “is the only freedom that is worth 
possessing, and it is independent on the form of polity 
under which it is cherished, for it is the inalienable 
quality of the unshackled mind and the unsullied 
heart. 


Of all the ills that mortal souls endure, 
How small the part that kings can cause or cure. 


But men in this world will fight for names and forms, 
neglecting the substance. With the efforts that are 
now going on to republicanise the governments of 
Europe, | have no sympathy; for I know that they are 
as foolish as I think they are vain. The honest are 
free everywhere; the cowardly nowhere. I have 
seen in democracies a vileness of subserviency that a 
galley-slave might have pitied; and I have found in 
the ranks of toryism an independence and a self- 
respect that Brutus never knew.” 

“Except in reports of journalists and the speeches 
of demagogues, [ do not think that the ‘ spirit of the 
age’ in Europe tends at all to republicanism. The 
monarchies of Europe seem more likely to resolve 
themselves into organized military despotisms than to 
be dissolved into demoeracies,” said |. 

“ And that mode of government, as now exemplified 
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in Austria and Prussia,” said the count, “seems to me, 
the best that can possibly be contrived, for it is a 
government of law. If Napoleon had had talent 
enough to combine properly the elements that lay 
around him in abundance, he could have established 
a government of this nature that would have been 
perfect ; he might have created an administration that 
would have combined perfect despotism with perfect 
freedom.” 

“ You are the first person that I ever met with, 
count, who has ventured to suggest that Napoleon had 
not talents for every thing.” 

“Of all the persons of whom I have ever read or 
heard,” said the count, “there is no one for whose 
abilities as a ruler and a man of power, I entertain a 
more profound and settled contempt than for those of 
Napoleon Buonaparie. He was a great soldier, and 
nothing more. At no period of his varied life was he 
the master of the circumstances around him—the 
criterion of greatness—but al ways their absolute slave. 
He controlled not the revolution; it began without 
him, and its elements had been organized without 
him; it went forward, and he went with it. Vast 
energies were in dislocated combination, and were to 
work out their jarring course ; they did it with him 
on their back; they did it as soon, and no sooner, as 
certainly, and not more regularly than if he had not 
been there. France, under Napoleon, was like a 
steam-car thrown from its track, and dashing madly 
through the sand to the nearest precipice : as it goes 
on in awful force, for a while, a man stands upon it, 
and vaunts his own power which directs it ; it would 
have gone as well if a child had sat upon the box. 
The government of Napoleon contained within itself 
always the elements of inevitable ruin. Every mis- 
take im policy which he cou!d imake, he made ; while 
there stood beside him a pale priest, who warned him 
from every one ef them. The true history of the 
empire is this, that Buonaparte’s mililary fame had 
raised him to such a height that he was fourteen years 
in falling to the ground. A merchant may live for 
years in a state of bankruptcy, and still appear to be 
solvent. Napoleon’s extravagant foreign enterprises 
were the desperate movements of a dancer on a slack- 
rope, conscious that the moment of pause is the mo- 
ment of fall: he could not have kept his place, in 
peace. His triumph was but for the half-hour neces- 
sary fur his enemies to recover from their surprise. 
What a contrast between him and Cromwell; who 
bent, conquered, and crushed circumstances, as if they 
had been osiers; and lived not, like Napoleon, only till 
the unavoidable explosion should take place, but lived 
secure in the confidence that his genius had broken 
down all danger and established his safety. Napoleon 
held his power at the sufferance of Talleyrand and 
Fouché, and a dozen more: they made use of him, not 
he of them; and when it suited their interest, they 
dismissed him. Cromwell stood on his own single, 
all-sufficient strength. Compare Napoleon with Mira- 
beav, who, instead of floating like a straw upon the 
whirlwind, waved the tempest into fury with one 
hand, and stretching forth the other, said, ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.’ In estimating the 





greatness of any one, you must judge either by the 
effects which he wrought, or by his own inherent 
personal might; by both tests Napoleon is found want- 
ing. Cromwell transformed for everlasting, the con- 
dition of the English people, and the principles of 
English society ; kings came in afier him, but the mark 
of his five fingers is on the government to this day, 
and will never vanish. Ximenes revolutionized Spain, 
once and forever; and the modern guerilla glories of 
the Peninsula attest his genias. These countries 
passed through the grip of these men like clay through 
the hands of the potter; the empire passed over Franee 
like a bright cloud over the earth. Where are the 
resulis of Napoleon’s life? where, the political evi- 
dence of his existence? ‘The France of Louis Philippe 
is the France of Louis Quatorze. Read the histories 
of the times of the First and Second James in England, 
or of Henry and Charles in Spain; and in both in- 
stances you will say,‘ There has been some mighty 
spirit at work in this interval.’ Read the annals of the 
last five years in France, as a history of a century 
back, and you will detect no moral anachronism. 
Napoleon le{i a few roads and statues; what are these? 
Proofs only of wealth ; any rich men might have built 
them. He operated on things; they on men; he wrote 
his name upon the ground; they stamped their like- 
ness on the nation. If, again, you look at the indivi- 
dual, Napoleon had absolutely no personality. He 
was aname. No man can be great, who has not great 
passions; he had none. Richelieu left on France the 
furrows of every passion that ever lightened through 
his breast. The country shook as he breathed. Sketch 
his stupendous policy in the form of a portrait, and 
you have a colossal imageof the man. You feel in- 
clined to call France, under his administration, Riche- 
lieu; and to call him France. What ail these men 
did, they did alone; sl! their great contemporaries 
opposed them. But take away from the empire some 
five or six names, and you have nothing left but the 
pomp and the glitter. Some one asked Mackintosh 
what de Stael meant when she said that Napoleon 
was not a man, but a system ;’ ‘ Mass! I don’t know,’ 
said sir James. But she meant wisdom: she meant 
thai there was in France a confederate system of power, 
organized by powerful men, at the head of which 
stood Napoleon, and that, by a political synecdoche, 
the world has called this system ‘ Napoleon.’ Cer- 
tainly, great things were done under the empire; but 
Bounaparte no mote did them, than Shakspeare’s wig 
wrote Othello. The splendor of his military achieve- 
ments has struck the world blind to his miserable 
statesmanship; the grandeur of his pacific monuments, 
which only showed greatness of aspiration and great 
command of physical means, has been deemed evi- 
dence of greatness of intellect, as the swelling robe 
conceals the mean form behind it. But the very 
qualities which his victories evinced, unfitted him for 
statesmanship. He fought his battles on general prin- 
ciples, and by the aid of grand and comprehensive 
combinations ; whereas politics is essentially a science 
of detail—a system of particulars—a rule of excep- 
tions. When the history of France under Napoleon 
is truly written by an independent thinker, it will 
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exhibit a great national triumph and a contemptible 
personal failure.” 

“The utter failure of both French revolutions,” 
said I,“ is a mournful discouragement to the hopes 
of the philanthropist; yet with these prospects before 
me, I am still not without hope that great results may 
yet be accomplished in the political improvement of 
men. The great impediment in the way of successful 
change from tyranny to freedom is, that the agitation 
which necessarily attends the process constantly rouses 
that ambition which might otherwise have slumbered, 
and sharpens those qualities of power which might 
else have been ineffective. But for the sounds of war, 
Napoleon might have lived and died at Ajaccio, and 
his spirit might have slept as calmly and as darkly as 
now reposes its possessor in his wave-swept grave. 
Sull, as in all cases of failure, the causes of failure 
are evident and were evitable, there yet remains hope 
that, in some future voyage, the harbor rocks may be 
avoided, and the smooth river gained. The wreck 
of one vessel on a sand bar, so far from proving that 
another will share the same fate, affords a strong 
presumption that its successor will avoid it; for the 
danger is made known. Taught by repeated failure, 
man may at length devise, or guided by accident, may 
discover, perfect institutions, and these will meke per- 
fect men, and the dream of the sanguine may yet 
wake to fulfilment.” 

“The perfectibility of things human,” said count 
Mardini, “ is a true doctrine, but with a circumstance 
not always observed. The perfection of all things 
beneath: the heaven will be their destruction; for de- 
structiveness, or the disposition to impracticability, 
becomes in every thing mundane, after a certain point 
of improvement, an element developing itself with 
geometric acceleration, while the melioration goes on 
in arithmetical increase. The good in an institution, 
a machine, or a character, may now far exceed the 
opposing tendency to dissolution or unfeasibility, but 
the augmentive ratio of the jatter so far exceeds that 
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THERE is a crimson hue 
Of purer, lovelier die, 

Than beams in blushing clouds that strew, 
Soft evening's varied sky— 

’Tis in the life-blood of the free— 

Poured freely forth for liberty. 


There is a drop more dear, 
More sacred and sublime, 
Than virgin.pity’s tender tear 
O’er others’ curse or crime ;— 
It is the life-blood of the free, 
When nobly shed for liberty ! 








of the former, that by the time that one has reached 
perfection, the other will equal it and nullify the 
whole. Vague as this assertion may seem to you, 
it may be proved in physical matters by experi. 
ment, and in moral, by figures. The atheist notion 
of the ultimate universal perfection of humanity, and 
the Christian dogma of the final dissolution of terres- 
triality, so far from contradicting one another, are 
consistent and identical. - At this moment, the institu- 
tutions of the liberalized sections of Europe are on the 
point of becoming perfect and impossible. It has 
happened from the beginning until now—it will 
happen from now until the end—that men and nations 
advance nobly into the illuminated temple of Reform, 
as if led by an angel’s hand, and when their hand is 
just upon the altar, then, as if a demon’s eye glared 
on them, they are paralyzed in an instant, or start 
back into the darkness and barbarity of threshold 
times. So invariably has this happened, that it cannot 
be the occasional effect of falling off, but the essential 
consequence of going on; in fact, the pit lies at the 
foot of the altar. 


Jove strikes the Titans down 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 
But when another rock would crown their work. 


But the splendid thinker who wrote those lines—by 
far the most splendid of our time—errs in imagining 
that to be the accident of defeat, which, in truth, is 
the essential consequence of success. Good morning! 
This, I believe, is the road to Constantinople:” and, 
turning his horse to the left, the count struck into 
another road, and J saw no more of him. 

A week’s ride brought me to Trieste. The faint 
summer sun was declining through the dreamy mists 
of the west, when the long, blue line of ocean burst 
upon my sight. My heart was glad within me when 
I beheld that glorious image of the infinite and eternal. 

[To be continued. ] 
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There is a voice more sweet 
Than music’s softest lyre ; 

Which gives a prouder pulse to beat, 
And wakes a wilder fire: 

It is the death-sigh of the free, 

Who fights and falls for liberty ! 


And there’s a deeper sound 
Than earth asunder riven, 
A voice that rises from the ground, 
And will be heard in heaveyg: 
It is the death-shout of the free, 
Who dares and dies for liberty! 
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a 


'Tis a calm summer's evening, and very lovely is 
the view ; the sun is setting behind the distant hills, 
and gilding with its red and glowing light the little 
river which glides like a silver serpent through the 
plain, forming various fairy islets in its meandering 
course; and pleasant it is to watch the humble boat 
with its red sails glowing in the sun set, as it proceeds 
slowly by the luxuriant woods towards the city of 

, which is seen in the distance, far as the eye 
can reach. 

On such an evening, in 18—, two figures were 
seen slowly ascending the hill. They were appar- 
ently little alive to the scenery which we have been 
attempting to portray, for the eyes of both were bent 
upon the ground. The one,a young man, was tall 
and athletic in figure, with eyes flashing with anima- 
tion, and in his operr countenance the reckless gayety 
of youth was blended with an expression of hardihood 
and manly daring beyond his years. His companion 
was a girl of unusual freshness and beauty. Her hair 
was light, and of a glossy hue, and was parted off her 
lofiy and pale forehead, that was smoother than the 
sea before the wind was born. Her eyes were of as 
deep and koly a blue as ever painted the heavens, 
and were filled with that earnest expression of tender- 
ness that snbdues the heart on which it falls. She 
was just on that threshold of time by which the girl 
steps into womanhood ; and in her virgin eyes might 
be read the troubled spirit of her years, when the 
young heart, trembling with hope and fear, looks 
hack with joy, and yet regret, and forward with dis- 
trust mingled with delight. Beauty breathed in the 
swelling outline of her form, and passion appeared to 
dwell in the melting fondness of her looks. The 
smiles that came and went, calling into life a thou- 
sand dimples that played about her rosy mouth and 
rounded cheek, had now vanished, and the usnal 
laughing slyness and coquetry of her love-lighting 
eye had changed to an expression of deep tenderness, 
as with an anxious gaze she followed the downcast 
looks of her companion. 

The lovers were overtaken by the fall of night— 
not a cloud broke its deep serene; the face of nature 
was calm and peaceful as the grave. The sweet 
promises of spring had been realized in the splendid 
garniture of the earth; and the small pale blossoms 
that spring up among the meadow grass had given 
place to the fragrance and glowing hues of summer ; 
it was the very season of love—of the richness and 
maturity of its passion ; when the still air is heavy 
with incense, and the flowers seem sunk in a luxu- 
tious slumber, and the stream passes with a deeper 
and more musical murmur, and the sky wears a darker 

M 





blue, and the stars look down like the eyes of gentle 
spirits upon the array of magnificence and beauty. 


“There stood two beings in the pride of youth ; 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood.” 


They have sworn eternal constancy. The springing 
night-breeze, and the leaves and the waters, and the - 
blue arch of heaven, are the mute witnesses of their 
plighted troth. There is something, oh how beautiful ! 
in the unreservedness, the unsuspecting trust, with 
which a woman’s heart gives up all its hopes, its af- 
fection, its chances of happiness, into the keeping of 
another. There may be something in the human 
heart to compensate for the loss of its first fresh feel- 
ings; the love given in after years may be the one 
purified by the ordeal of many changes; or, per- 
chance, the heart does not lean on kindred hearts 
for happiness or sorrow, when time has drawn it, as it 
were, out of itself, in the pursuit of honor, or fame 
or knowledge. Together, the lovers had looked upon 
the beautiful sky, the flowery earth, and the dreamy 
play of waters; and they had kindled visions of ro- 
mance, and drawn their plan for years of. happiness, 
the lively, thrilling happiness of youth, unshaded and 
unsubdued. And they were now to part; and to 
their eyes the pale light of the moon looked sad as it 
silvered the deep green of the wood, and seemed to 
be passing through a misty veil; and so they parted. 
Consumption, that dire foe to all that is lovely, had 
sent both the parents of Geraldine to an early grave, 
and she was left upon an unloving world. For seve- 
ral years, Claude de Wilton had filled up every void 
in her heart. He had walked with her—had rode with 
her—nay more, had sworn te love her. When he spoke 
of the depth of his affection, he drank deep delight 
from the quivering lip and tearful eye with which 
his words were received. She leaned upon his arm 
as they strayed through the beautiful woods, and gazed 
upon his flashing features and speaking eye, when he 
talked of his passion, till her heart beat painfully at 
the sound of his footsteps, and her veins thrilled at 
the slightest touch of his hand. ‘ 
She looked into his eyes, and her secret found 
voice ; and there were a thousand modes of expres- 
sion which told again and again,a tale which was 
dear to her heart. Of all the gratifications of life, 
there is none superior, or holier, than first love.— 
Where is there a tone that is so irresistible as that 
breathed by the being whom we adore? It falls like 
the rich dew of heaven upon the barren plain of the 
human heart, and brings to light and life the hidden 
treasures that no lesser power could reveal. In af- 
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fection we can repose all our sorrows, all our cares ; 
her sympathy will lighten their weight, and her voice 
will dissipate their power, and enable us to effect 
their dissolution. The height ef pleasure may be 
shared, and the depths of woe made easier. Geral- 
dine enjoyed to its full this delirious happiness ; life 
rolled on, one unbroken stream of brightness ; the 
beautiful charm that binds us to existence had not as 
yet been broken; the bolt had not yet been hurled. 

But Claude was gone. Then came the anxiety, the 
life-enduring sorrows of absence, stealing the light 
from the eye, and the buoyancy from the step; the 
secret pang—the trembling sigh—and thoughts that 
leave the cheek pale. 

Days—weeks—and even months rolled over that 
sacred trysting spot, and the sound of merry voices fell 
upon the ear, and bright steps were on the flowers o! 
the river's brink, and fond words were heard—but 
our lovers were not there. Claude had gone forth 
to mingle in the false pageantries of the world. Ge- 
raldine stood alone in that once brilliant scene ; but 
the chain was not broken—not one link was severed 
that bound her heart in its deep affection. True it 
was, Claude had not written to her for some time—and 
the flowers, and the sky, and the river, that she had 
looked upon with him, witnessed many an hour of 
gloom and loneliness. Amid the pursaits and occupa- 
tions of life she continually reverted to the past, and 
gathered from the treasures, hoarded up in memory, a 
look, a tone, a movement, a sad or merry glance, all 
hallowed by love's devotion, all softened, yet distinct 
and perfect, and giving to the reveries of imagination 
the vividness and coloring of reality. Again end 
again the post office was visited with hope of the 
long-expected letters ; in vain; this, at times, startled 
her. But had he not said he loved her; and tried 
by all means to evince his affection? had she not 
listened to his passionate avowals, with devout en- 
trancement, when his fond tongue had uttered so 
much to make life exalted, and existence all poetry, 
all romance? She had poured him forth all the rich 
treasures of her young heart's love. Language was 
insufficient to describe her thoughts; they "burned in 
her soul’s depths with a deep and mysterious fire, to 
which words would be poor and worthless. Love is 
the only real emanation of the Deity that burns within 
us, and may not perish as grosser substances; the words 
of earth befit not the thrills of heaven. Geraldine was 
an enthusiast, nay more, she was all passion ; enthu- 
sinsm is madness—it is earthly ; passion is the refine- 
ment of the heart—it is heavenly. She clung to 
Claude, and she clung as one who had all her earthly 
hopes, and all her expectations of futurity, associated 
with him she loved. Claude had believed he loved her; 
he was happy in her presence, admired her beauty, and 
felt flattered that she preferred him above others who 
had sought, as a rich guerdon, her favor. But he was 
absent ; she was not now with him, darting the bright 
sunshine of her eyes upon his countenance, as if a 
spirit resided within those orbs, throwing forth bright- 
ness and holiness ; or, listening to the rich harmony 
of her voice, as she gave rein to her sportive imagi- 
nation, and the solitade became peopled with a my- 





riad of brightnesses playing in the light air, and her- 
self the especial divinity of them all, the glorious sun 
and centre, from and around which, and for which all 
those gay appearances were created, and their creator, 
Love. Claude's letters became colder,and less frequent; 
but his excuses were always received ; she would not 
think he had deceived her. Geraldine loved. Sume- 
times, as she sat watching the sun sink behind the hills, 
and gray twilight sway its empire, and darkness ren- 
dered the objects indistinct, (the time of their meet- 
ings,) she would sigh, and then smile when it had 
passed, and exclaim internally,“ Am I not happy in 
possession of Claude's love!’ But the cloud that had 
so long hung over her happiness was about to burst, 
and she to awaken to a sense of her condition. Bad 
news will fly swiftly, and she heard, that he whom 
she had enshrined in her heart’s inmost core as above 
temptation, was fursworn—that he was paying despe- 
rate attention toa lady of great wealth in the splen- 
did city whose range for him had so many charms. 
It had come to her in such a form that she could not 
doubt—the truth was too palpable—her brain seemed 
bursting—her temples throbbed with madness—her 
lips were parched—her heart, which alone maintain- 
ed its first feelings undiseased, unbroken, was still 
fall of grief. 

What a God is memory ; to keep in life—to endow 
with unslumbering vitality beyond that of our own 
nature with its unconscious company—the things 
that seem only born for enjoyment—that have no 
tongues to make themselves felt—and no claim 
upon it, only as they have ministered, ignorant of their 
own value, to the taste and necessities of a superior ; 
recollection is like a page on which time has written 
the history of the affections and the hopes: there 
traces may not be obliterated. There was the tree 
ander which, in happier hours, she had sat—the lawn, 
over which, in sweet company, she had oft times gam- 
bolled—treasures of the past, that were all her own 
when nothing of strife was in her fortunes. The 
wood, the spot, and the skies were there, and the 
wind, and the murmuring voices from the air that 
went up to heaven—were all the same—nothing had 
changed ; all was of old, but one ;—the victim suf 
fers—but he recks not of her grief. The bond that 
linked her in affection had been rudely snapped, but 
the heart of the maiden still clung to its idol—the pe- 
destal on which it was reared could net fall ; the ele- 
ments stili existed, though the communion was utter- 
ly, ay, hopelessly, destroyed! Love is imperishable ; 
the mortal may not become immortal—the finite be- 
come infinite—nor what is born of the soul know 
death. Affection is pure, deep and lasting: time may 
not overshadow it—distance enfeeble it—nor the 
storms of life obstruct; it breaks through clouds and 
tempests, and glows and burns till death. 

It was a summer's twilight, when the stars kindling 
suddenly, steal to their placés in the evening sky. 
Cool through the lattice comes the wind—the fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers, and the murmur of in- 
numerable leaves, rise up in fragrance on every side ; 
and overhead a sky, where not a vapor floats, as soft, 
as blue, and as radiant, as the eye of childhood. The 
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close of the day—the shadows of evening—the calm 
of twilight—inspire a feeling of tranquillity ; there 
is something, oh ! how beautiful is this soothing hour. 
It fills the soul with purest thoughts, holy aspiretions, 
and ardent longings. Geraldine sat alone. Her deep 
blue eyes were full of soul and fire, and her lip 
moved and glistened, and again was tranquil and al- 
most heavy, as if slumberously enjoying its own velvet 
richness. There she sat, with an open letter in her 
hand, like a storm-beaten flower stricken to the earth, 
but still smiling, even as the flower gives forth per- 
fume, and ready to share a fate which it dreads, but 
has not power to arrest. The picture was painfully 
sweet. The letter ran thus: 


“My dear Geraldine—Circumstances over which 
I have no centrel, have caused me to break my faith 
with you! I write for the purpose of releasing you 
from an engagement formed in childhood, and which 
perchance may have become irksome. You are still 
young and beautiful, and in society will doubtless find 
many willing to be unto you all that I have been. 
Love, Geraldine, is a prettier theme for a verse-maker 
than to stand the shocks of fortune. I do more rea- 
dily release you from your vows, knowing, from my 
own feelings, that absence can effect that in the heart 
which at one time would have seemed impossible; being 
firmly impressed with the conviction that you have 
too much delicacy and womanish pride to cling to a 
promise when the feeling that dictated it no longer 
continues. I enclose your letters, and several memen- 
toes given me in by-gone days; now they are value- 
less. I conclade, by offering you my best wishes for 
healih, happiness, and future prosperity. 

Yours, with very great friendliness, 
Ciaupe pe WILTon.” 


The lips, that but a moment before were compress- 

ed with beautiful but stern disdaining, slowly parted, 
*as the epistle was torn deliberately into small shreds, 
and thrown to the winds. Her voice trembled, her 
words came faint and lingeringly, as if each dreaded 


to be the last. “Farewell !—farewell, my dream of 


happiness. Thou wert the light of my existence! 
and—thou art false. Merciful heaven! The woods, 
the hills, and the river, were but as attributes of thy 
dignity ; without thee, they would have been but 
rocks, and water, and plants of the earth ; thou wert 
the sou! that animated all these things; in them I saw 
only thee, and in their voice I heard only thine ; thou 
wert the spirit by which all my actions were 
guided. The skies are golden, and the hills beautifal, 
the glorious hues of sunset, and the shades of evening, 
and the sweet coolness of the twilight air, and the 
vesper song of birds, and the whisper of the river, 
mocking the ear that strives to catch them, and the 
shady seat, and the rich hanging boughs are all the 
same, but thou art false. Oh! God! oh! God!’ What 
a depth of beauty!—what a tale of love and trast in 
those sweet eyes, as she gazed on the blue sky above 
her! And those bright curls, shading that face, so 
delicately formed, with its spiritual beauty—and that 
figure, so slight, so very fragile, that admiration is 





sublimed by pity—and then the brilliant lighting up 
of her whole countenance at that exciting interest— 
an illumination almost dazzling, yet softened by all of 
woman’s gentle delicacy! 

* * * a + * + * 

Was it that the despoiler of her race—that had left 
her an orphan even in childhood, had descended 
to her by right of inheritance,—was busy with her 
frame ; or had the fearful knowledge that had burst 
so suddenly upon her, flinging so deep a shadow upen 
her path, undermined the firmness of her constitution ; 
none could tell ; but from that day forth she had un- 
dergone a blighting change. The plague-spot ap- 
peared, and told of the enemy within, from whose 
deadly tooth there is no escape, whet: once it wounds. 
Consumption, however it may mock its victim with 
hope, must end in despair; its touch is the sting of 
death. But all who saw, acknowledged that, exqui- 
site as she had been before, the sad, sweet Geraldine 
Heathwood was more exquisite still. She felt that 
she had been deceived ; an asp had sprung up amid 
the flowers in her paradise, and she could never tread 
as gladly and as fearlessly as before: she was changed 
for ever! In a lesser evil there might have been eon- 
solation; but in the present there was none—her 
lover was forsworn. Oh! the magie of the wizard 
love! Where were now the images, the high-places, 
and glory. She was now a thinking, intellectual wo- 
man, and the playful graces of earlier years had sub- 
sided. The frolic laugh had softened into the rich 
smile, and the voice, losing its high and gleesome tone, 
as if bent down by a load of sweetness, thrilled the 
hearer’s sonl. Shrinking like the wild violet from 
the gaze of the very sun. 

The days of the fair girl were numbered ; the angel 
of death had demanded her in sacrifice, and wes but 
waiting to claim his prey. Her eye had in it thet 
glorious effulgence, which is so peculiarly the attribute 
of her fatal malady. Death was busy with her frame ; 
life still lingered, but immortality seemed to have put 
on some of the hues of that eternal morning, whose 
bloom and whose freshness speak not only for its last- 
ing existence, but for its holy purity. Her face was 
pale as the pillow upon which she lay ; and so trans- 
parent, that the smallest vein might be traced. She 
was looking upon things that in a few short hours 
would vanish for ever. 

It was a lovely night ; the air was balmy, and the 
wind silent; the quiet, intense summer with its bird 
and flower, that minister by song and sweet to man’s 
happiness. But it might not save the victim ; the man- 
date had been issued, the grave was yawning. There 
was a sirange expression—an aspect not of earth ; 
such a light as might stream from an altar, a halo 
from heaven, around the brow of its most approved 
apostle. “Father,” she murmured, “ hear, oh, hear 
my dying prayer—forgive him—oh! forgive him; 
look down upon him in mercy; spare him from far- 
ther transgression—he knew not what he did. And, 
oh God! if it must be so—my salvation will I barter 
for his—I will pray for him at thy throne. He must 
not perish.” The last words were scarcely audible ; 
the face was ghastly—the eye was glazing fast, but 
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it rays fell upon the wasted cheek, and the whole coun- 
tenance wore an awful, spell-like expression. There 
was a struggling breath—a deep-drawn sigh—the ar- 
ticulation of those lips, late so musical, was inaudible, 
but they still moved ; the attenuated hands were still 
clasped, and raised heavenward—and thus she passed 
smway. 
* * * * * * * * 

With no sweeping denunciation against the law of 
love or the perversity of the human heart—without any 
libel—without raising man to the elevation of greater 
or leaser spirits—or without degrading the whole spe- 
cies to the whole level of this one, | will proceed. 

But a full menth had gone by since the death of 
Geraldine ; De Wilton was again a suitor. He was 
again in love, fer in false hearts no flame is so easily 
kindled as falve passion. 'The lady, in the present in- 
stance, was as unlike the former in feature as in dispo- 
sition. Roll back, thou tide of time. Image of Ianthe, 
tise before my mind's eye, arrayed in all the majesty of 
womanhood! Spirit of beauty, lend me your power 
to portray that dark-eyed maid faithfully. 

There was a haughty grace, a rich and breathing 
beauty in her very movement. Her features were 
exquisitely moulded, a:id dark diamond-like eyes light- 
ened their bloom with the beams of light and chast- 
ened intellect. ,The white forehead was bold and 
broad; the brow was contracted sternly, and the 
mouth was disdainful ; there shone the development 
of the decision of thought and feeling—it was beauti- 


fally written upon her lip. The rich hair lay gathered 
there in brilliant curls, deep as the hue of a ripened 


ehestnut. But there was a something in that haughty 
air and strange withering eye, that told a tale of buried 
feeling, fearful when excited. There was that in the 
contour of the face and the course of the lips, that 
marked the thirsting of the inly spirit for revenge ; 
and the dark eye revealed, as through a glass, the 
restless search for hidden knowledge ; and there were 
traces of another nature—the revealed beauty of those 
strong affections that are inseparable with woman’s 
destiny. 

lanthe had a lover. The young Beauchamp had 
from childhood been her affianced. She was fond of 
him, 'tis true, but she had a portion of coquetry inhe- 
rent in her nature, and having met with De Wilton, 
his flatteries had aroused her vanity. He had spent 
an hour with her, and could find no terms sufficiently 
strong to express his admiration. Elated with the 
pride of conquest, she met her first love somewhat 
coldly. 

“Tanthe,” said he, “ you have deceived me—you 
love me not, or you could not thus wantonly trifle 
with my feelings. Methinks your engagement with 
me should be all-sufficient to prevent your flirting 
with another. You must decide at once—choose be- 
tween us—if my attentions have become troublesome, 
I shall at once withhold them.” 

“As you like, Mr. Beauchamp; since you have 
grown so strangely suspicious of late, wishing me to 
become a perfect recluse, I seriously and solemnly 
urge it as my unfeigned opinion, that ’twill be better 
for us both to part at once.” 





“ Nay, lauthe, you do me great injustice; [ am 
much too proud of your beauty, to wish to exclude 
you from society ; but can you blame me for allowing 
myself to be chagrined, when others, who have not 
such claims upon you as I have, receive so many 
smiles ?” 

“Tam not,” she replied, haughtily, “in the mood 
to be lectured to-night. I shall but compromise my 
dignity by listening to your conversation—it has al- 
ready bordered upon rudeness.” 

A slight quivering of the lip, and the rapid flush on 
his face, betrayed, for a moment, the strong effort with 
which he had maintained his voice and language, but 
it was only for a moment; with the same unnatural 
composure, he spoke : 

“Surely, Ianthe, you will not stake the destiny of 
your whole being, as well as mine own, upon the 
hasty purpose of such an hour. Sit down with me, 
here, dear one, in this pleasant window-seat—we will 
talk it all over coolly and dispassionately, and I know 
you will take back those wild words of yours. Ianthe 
is not certainly the proud, high-minded maiden I had 
deemed her, if the dignity and honor of her fair name 
is held thus lightly. How think you, a cold and im- 
partial world will read it?—and for a stranger, too ; 
has it come to this, and all for one who only dreams 
he loves you ?” 

A wrong chord had that lover touched. Ianthe 
lifted her brow, and the dew which had trembled on 
her drooping lashes, melted away in the sudden light 
that sparkled in the fountains beneath. 

“1 thank you—aye, I thank you, for those taunting 
words ; now can I nerve my heart again.” She moved 
towards the door. 

He withdrew a ring from his finger, and said sadly, 
as he tendered it,“ As you doubtless have bestowed 
elsewhere the affections you have taken from me, it 
were better that the token should go with them also; 
but, I pray you will still deign to wear the one, as the 
memorial of a heart that was irrevocably given, andy 
cannot be withdrawn thus lightly. Farewell! if you 
live a little longer in this unloving world, there will 
come an hour, when you will mourn for the deep love 
you have this day flung from you.” A movement, like 
the spiritless and leaden stir of instinct, led his steps 
outward, from the home of his long-treasured hopes. 

Ianthe watched his receding figure, till it lost its 
distinctness, and became confused with the mass of 
shadows that lay on his path. She turned away ; but 
her elastic spirit rose not up as it was wont after a 
momentary depression. Her soul went down into the 
deep hours of memory—the bright, laughing days of 
other years came back again—it was all over—the 
fearful task was done. The smiles that lightened on 
her in her childhood—the voice that had restrained 
the waywardness of her youth, was now unto her as 
perished things—the love that had never failed, had 
indeed been flung from her ; and now were the sweet 
enjoyments of life unto her as sealed treasures. The 
joyous ramble among the hills—the bright gatherings 
around the dining hearth—it was a tale all told—a 
dream that had passed, and left nothing but its me- 
mory. She bowed her head and wept, long and bit- 
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terly: But the love of a young heart is a thing of 
strange power—hidden and mysterious power—that 
none dream of till the hour of trial. “ It is,” she mur- 
mured, “ some fearful dream ; parted! we who have 
lived together, as it were, all the years of our life, to 
be parted this moment, and for ever? shall I never 
hear his voice again, that has been the music of my 
whole life? But, the choice was mine own; may 
God be with him, and make his days on earth bright 
and joyful, as mine shall from henceforth be desolate 
and wretched.” 
> * * * * * * * 

In an avenue of glowing tulips walked a young 
maiden in deep thought. Her face was pale, but 
there was fire, depth, and tenderness in her large, 
dark eye—a shade was upon her brow. She had 
parted in anger from the only being she really loved, 
and he had journeyed afar off A garden of rich 
flowers, whose thirsty chalices rose up to drink the 
earliest evening dew, shone around to glad her eye— 
but comfort was a stranger within her bosom. 

A slight sound—a rustling among the shrubs, caught 
her ear, and the eloquent bloud leaped into her cheeks. 

“Ts it you, my fair Ianthe?”’ and the speaker stood 
before her. “I have been delayed, sweet one; but a 
moment in your presence more than repays me. Rest 

red, I dearly love you—if you are quite alone, I’ll 
" . 
r not,” said she “there are none but mute wit- 

“For many months, lady, I have known and loved 
you——your beauty has lent light to the world of my 

istence. Can you return my passion?” 

*Pour it not upon me,” she replied, “I merit it 
not—I wish it not—nurture it for another—but waste 
it not upon me.” 

“Speak not thus,” said De Wilton, for he it was, “1 
will cherish it for the heart which is its citidel—is 
your throne.” 
© She finished; and in a sad, low, solemn, musical 
tone, she answered him. “ Mr. de Wilton,” she said, 
“T have listened to you, and all that remains, is for 
me to answer you plainly and finally. I will be to 
you a friend, even until death—will rejoice in your 
well-being, and take pride in your honor—all that I 
have been; this can 1 be—but—no more.” Silence fel] 
over both—a deep and breathless gloom. It was broken 
by De Wilton. 

“TI thank you, Miss Willoughby, for the honor of 
yonr friendship; you may, perchance, hear of me 
again—till then, farewell.” In less time than it has 
taken to write this, he was lost to view. 

* * * * * * 

Days—weeks—months—nay, even years, had glided 
down the dark and deceitful current of Time into the 
deep and noiseless gulph of Oblivion. De Wilton had 
married, and was in prosperous circumstances. Beau- 
champ had returned again to Kentucky ; all differences 
had been settled between him and Janthe, and happi- 
ness seemed instore. Again there were the evening 
rambles—the presents of flowers—the fond, glowing, 
confiding outpourings of a manly spirit awake with 
the finest of all passions. The whispered tale nightly, 





with nought but the bright hosts of heaven above their 
heads, and the dull world asleep around. 
* * * * * x 

It was the evening twilight; in her chamber sat 
the fair Ianthe. Her flaming eyes glistened with un- 
natural lustre—her lip quivered—her nostrils distend- 
ed—her hands clenched. “ Villain! villain!” she ex- 
claimed aloud, “has it then come to this? True, thoa 
did’st say, when last we met, ‘you may hear of me 
again.’ De Wilton—that thou should’st have the 
power to inju:e me thus! Seduced by you, was I? 
Oh, God! that I should live to hear this! And so, 
forsooth, you waited until you might blight my fairest 
hopes—put a bar between me and my betrothed !”— 
Suddenly she raised herself, and said, with a look of 
ineffable scorn, “ thou hast inflicted a wrong which 
can only be cancelled with thy life—and by the hea- 
ven above me, that shall be the forfeit! That flame 
of vengeance, which is a part of the spirit that burns 
within me, may not expire. Oh! that I could clutch 
thy dastard soul, and crush it, even thus—thus!” As 
she spoke, she pressed her hands until the blood oozed 
from beneath the nails. 

“ He shall die!” she continued ; “ but not yet. Oh, 
God! oh, God! how am 1 changed! There stands 
the fiend-phantom, beckoning me on to destruction, 
and by my wrongs—and by my hatred—and by the 
invincible spirit of revenge, I will not fail to do his, 
bidding. My heart shall not betray me by its fatal 
softness; there is poison in my veins, and madness in 
my brain, and misery on my brow. Can I forgive *— 
can I forget? Never! lIanthe forget her hatred— 
her revenge !—ha! ha! ha!”—and the chamber rang 
with her hysterical laughter. 

“ Almighty father!” she continued, casting her oyes 
to Heaven, “ have I not cause? Let no compunctictss 
Visitings of remorse or irresolution stay me 
purpose! Has he not doomed me to shame— e 
nal wretchedness? My hopes, my joys, my love, 
visions of felicity! Blood—blood must atone for 
This snake, this reptile, has bruised me fearfully ¢ he. 
has planted thorns upon the couch on which I had 
hoped to have rested my head and heart together— 
traduced me in the eyes of the world—poisoned the 
air which I breathe, and killed the sweet flowers that 
had sprung up in my path, and broken the talisman, 
the magic circle in which all my hopes of peace re- 
sided. And yet I mar the sanctity of my hatred, pro- 
fane the righteousness of my revenge, by this solilo- 
quy.” 

Something of a softer feeling stole ‘over her heart 
a3 she entered another apartment, and was greeted by 
her lover. 

“IT have waited long, my love; ‘twas scarcely kind 
to detain me thus; but, Ianthe, dearest Ianthe, what 
has happened? Your looks stagger me.” As he spoke, 
he took her hand, and attempted to press it to his lips. 

“Unhand me, Mr. Beauchamp ; what have I to do 
with the vanities of love? My heart is shut to every 
emotion save one; attempt not to disturb the master 
passion, and to enthrone a feebler in its place. Hea- 
ven’s lightning would blast me, if I thought of aught 
save revenge!’’ 
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“ Speak—speak, my girl; my soul gasps to know 
who has injured thee. Oh! as you value your eter 
nal salvation, keep me no longer in suspense !” 

She recounted to him all—De Wilton’s treachery, 
and the fearful reports he had circulated—with a 
cheek now flushing, now pale as monumental marble. 

“ Love cannot blind me now,” she continued ; “ dear 
Frank, i can never wed you. Is not my repntation 
stained by the foul breath of slander? I am sunk in 
the eyes of the world—they would scorn your bride ; 
nay, ney, it must not be; | will bring no reproach on 
thee. Were you, for my sake, to be treated with 
contumely, this heart would break with its load of 
agony. For myself, I have pride sufficient—per 
chanee, too mach ; perchance, 'tis pride that actuates 
me now.” 

“ Hear me, dear Ianthe ; life without you would be 
valueless !”” 

“ Parsue fame,” she said, energetically, “ forget that 
thou hast ever loved me, and thou may’st be happy.” 

“And do you deem,” he replied, with frantic im 
patience, « that I can accomplish this (—that I can for- 
get that I have ever loved you?—that I can forget 
you? I will leve—I will worship—I will watch— 
serve—avenge your injuries—and die for you.” 

“ You love me fondly as ever?” said she, at length. 

“ A thousand times more fervently, now that thou 
need’st my love. Put it to the test.” 

“I might ask too much. Consider well.” 

“Name it—if it be my life, I will willingly sur- 
render it.” 

“Will you swear a solemn, binding oath, that if 1 
wed you, you will do my bidding ?” 

“So help me God, I will! I swear, before thee, 
and in the face of heaven's majesty, that | will do 
more even than thou may’st require of me!” 

7. a . * * + 

Ianthe became the wife of Beauchamp, and never 
had she cause for regretting it. One only cloud pass. 
ed over their felicity. Alas! alas! that misery and 
madness will intrude and breathe inio the ears of 
pleasure the harsher but truer lessons of pain. What 
could cloud the fatare of the wedded pair? Beth 
were in the flower of their age, and their personal ap- 
pearance was such as must have claimed approbation 
even from an enemy. The form and features of each 
were remarkable for beauty, and yet were finely con- 
trasted with each other. The pale face, blue eye, and 
hereulean person of the one, was strongly opposed to 
the dark, fiery eye, and small figure of the other. 

‘Tis evening. Between the two a conversation of 
intense interest appeared to be passing. 

“ Dry those tears, my sweet wife ; have I not sworn 
to peril body and soul for thy sake, and would’st theu 
now deter me from my purpose !” 

“| seek not to deter you,’’ she replied, “ but regret 
that I may not deal the blow, and save your precious 
life. Had I not crossed your path, you need not have 
been nipped in spring-tide, as by an untimely blast ; 
you might have been for long years, blessing and bless- 
ed.” 

“ Earth for me, Ianthe, has no attractions ; thou art 
the dear ark within which all my happiness abides.” 





A cloud came o’er his brow, as he grasped her hand, 
and said, in a suppressed tone, “ Should I not return, 
mourn not, my love, but think of thine injuries.” As 
he spake these words, he parted the locks on her fair 
forehead, gazed on her fondly, and imprinted a linger- 
ing kiss upon her lips. Then springing out of the 
room, he waved his hand to the lovely mourner, and 
proceeded at a rapid pace from their dwelling. 

Night still hung in loveliness and rich starlight over 
the city ; silence was there, and deep sleep: for it was 
long after midnight. The latest loiterer had disap- 
peared from the streets; even the voice of debauch 
was stilled in its own haunts, for the rich and the 
poor had gone to their repose. A slow and trailing 
footstep echoed through the still street. Beauchamp, 
for he it was, soon reached the residence of De Wil- 
ton, and kneeked long and loudly. De Wilton leaped 
from his bed, and came down in his night-clothes. 

“Who,” he demanded, as he opened the door, 
“breaks thus upon my rest?” 

He retreated several paces, as though he had seen 
a spectre; his face assumed the ghastly hue of death, 
while every limb quivered with astonishment and fear, 
as the light fell fall upon the figure of Beauchamp. 

“What is your business, sir? I know you not.” 

The face of Beauchamp became swollen with fury. 

“Liar! My business is death !” p 

“I am ignorant, sir, of ever having injure 
at your hands I deserve not such treatment. 

“ You have not injured me?” he continued, 

a fiend-like smile played about his lips ; “ you 

done me no wrong !—~thou liest !—forget you Ianthe ? 
You have dishonored, by report, my wife—branded 
her with infamy—and yet—you know me not!” J 

“I am innocent of the crimes with which 
charge me, but if you wait a proper time, I'll give 
you the satisfaction of a gentleman.” | 

“ Say'st.thou so!” he exclaimed ; “go, then, and 
prepare the way for me—take the reward of thy me- 
rits!” 

As he spoke, he lodged the contents of a pistol in 
Wilton’s breast ; there was but one sound more—his 
groan—as, with the ball in his heart, he rolled in 
dying convulsions at the feet of his murderer. 

“ Lie there, thou foul slave, and rot; thou hast died 
for thy crime, and I am comforted. I have been the 
minister of divine justice, which, existing before all 
law, strikes the criminal in his most trusting hour, and 
proudly vindicates Heaven, without the tardy formali- 
ties of man. Ianthe—dear Ianthe—thou art avenged.” 

Beauchamp was arrested for the murder of De 
Wilton; tried, found guilty, and sentence of death 
passed upon him. It was the eve of his execution ; 
prayers and entreaties had prevailed, and Ianthe was 
permitted to stay wiih her husband. The jailer in 
pity, transgressed his orders, and left them alone. 

“ Janthe! do not weep, nor look upon me with such 
sorrow ; my. heart aches to see your tears.’” At these 
words Ianthe arose, and embracing her husband, said 
something in his ear. Beauchamp bit his lip, which 
quivered with emotion, and his eyes glistened with 
tears of joy that could not be repressed. “Oh! God! 
and is it so? These fetters, and this dungeon, and 
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their careful watch to keep from me each implement 
of death, may not achieve their triumph; steal a 

poison; any thing but the ignominious rope.” 
“Think’st thou, my husband, I had no proud scorn 
of a malefactor's death, te furnish such a triumph for 
our enemies; I have conceived a purpose, the execu- 
tion of which, while it dazzles the heated imagination 
by the fortitude which it demands, must not yield to 
the solicitations of love, nor the weak and unfortu- 
nate cravings of fainting nature, which, in the hour 
of death, might ravenously hunger for life. I can 
count now the hours between me and the grave, and 
thank heaven for the despatch. Yesterday the terrors 
of death were upon me, because in my heart there 
still Jingered the gladness which whispered to it: the 
light is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing to behold the 
sun; but to-day the terror is gone, we die together.” 
She could restrain her tears no longer. She wept 
bitterly, bitterly—she wept, for her heart else would 
have burst. Beauchamp did not appear shocked, but 
suffered the passionate flood of weeping to have vent; 
and then, with a caress, he drew her to his side. 
There was a moment's silence, and then they talked— 
ay, of death—the death of both; and it was a relief 
to do so; the weight was removed that had long press- 
ed on the heart of each—the weight of uncommuni- 
cated thought. The veil was now removed—they 
saw the yawning abyss; they spoke of their hopes— 
in this world—in the next. She, who but a mo- 


t before was all tears, towered in the strength of 

ion; her very nature seemed to have re- 
ceived “a sudden exaltation; her voice was rich, 
solemn, and. powerful ; and her eye penetrated with 
an agonizing keenness. “Come, come, dearest,” said 


Ianthe, in an é@ncouraging and playful tone, as she 
fondly placed one hand upon his knee, one arm en- 
circling his neck, the other removing the hair from 
his burning forehead, which she affectionately kissed. 
“If you knew, my own dear, dear husband, how 
welcome death would be “if given at your hands; 
think, think, my loved, loved husband, that you will 
rings.” She tirned upon him an eye 

iNiant to be gazed on, shaded by its 

her eminently handsome, proud, fierce, 

countenance, and strove to penetrate 


,’ said he, and his fine eyes suffused 
spoke, “desire that the cup of grief, 
unnecessarily overcharged! Nay, nay, 
ianthe. ll enagiaas be.” She entreated—her prayers 
overcome’him not. His face wore the hue of death 
; but he struggled violently with his feel- 
ing an apparently calm and tranquil 
, as she leaned forward in breath- 
tion to hear, “Swear by all my hopes 
of mercy, you die not by my hands.” 

She looked at him mournfully ; “I am answered,” 
she said, “I am satisfied with my fate; ‘tis nothing 
but a stormy cloud—I shall soon sleep eternal rest. 
You have calculated falsely; by no other feeling— 
here, here is my triumph!” As she spoke she drew 
out of her bosom a poniard, and kissing it, said, “re- 
ceive my thanks—thou ari the victor. And now, 





thou base-born earth, yield a resting-place fur her who 
has too long endured life’s fetters.” As she spoke 
these words, the blade glittered in the air, and was 
instantly sheathed in her bosom. Her face was 
startlingly pale, her icy lips betraying no more sign 
of human blood beneath than if they had been chisel- 
led from the white marble; but in her’ eye there 
turned a light so deep and intense as to make them 
at once beautiful and terrible to look upon. She 
raised her head, and fell bathed with blood at the feet 
of her husband. 

Trembling with emotion, he succeeded in drawing 
the dagger from her bosom ; she turned towards him— 
her face illuminated with a radiant smile. Even as 
she gazed, the weapon, reeking with her best blood, 
was struck with a short quick stroke in his breast. 
He tottered towards her, and raised her in his arms, 
and clung round her as though affection could wrestle 
with death; kissed her cheeks, and sobbed upon that 
bosom where so oft he had nestled in love. “ Beau- 
champ,” she said faintly, “ where art thou; come near 
me, love, that my eyes may see thee, ere they grow 
dark for ever.” She looked, without shrinking, at the 
ghastly wound in his side, in which the dagger still 
remained, and from which his life blood was flowing, 
and mixing with her own, in one purple stream ; and 
extending her hand slowly, drew his and put it around 
her waist. “If thou know’st how sweet it is to die by 
the side of him we love; nearer—nearer—I am thine, 
sweet, thine—my first—last—and only love.” 

The dying man raised himself slowly up; “ there, 
there, be not afraid to lean on me, Ianthe, this heart 
that beats beneath thine own will not break until you . 
are at rest; it is a sure, tender stay.” She had drawn 
down her face close to his—“ My eyes grow dim— 
the room whirls—the damps of the tomb are settling 
on my brow ; I hear the rushing of the wings of the 
angel of death; closer, love—closer.” “ anthe,” he 
murmured, “do you hear me? It is I! I! your hus 
band ; my lips are pressed to yours—my arms cling 
fondly round your neck.” 

With a last effort she opened her fast-failing eyee— 
a smile passed across her face. “I am thine, n—in 
death.” Slowly the body sank—and as the last words 
trembled upon her lips, her soul escaped; she stirred 
no more ; but the smile remained fixed as before, and 
the glazed eye turned upon him whom she loved but 
too well. He pressed his lips to the cold clay, whis- 
pered “I come, beloved,” and the lamp of life ex- 
pired. 

“ For they loved in their lives, and in their death they 
shall not be divided.” 


When the jailor entered the cell, he found the uan- 
happy peir lying almost locked in each others arms. 
A mound of green earth marked their resting place. 
Years have rolled away ; but Janthe’s dazzling beauty, 
her noble sentiments, her touching history, cannot— 
may not be forgotien. They left no kindred ; but 
their history has been told in many a place, from the 
far south, even to the frozen north ; there is scarcely 
a hearth that has not re-echoed 

“Tue Kentucky Tracepy.” 
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THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 
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The following Calendar has been compiled at a great expense of time and labor; and will be continued 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 





APRIL. 





Charleston, 8. C. beseiged by the English under Sir Henry Clinton. * 8, 

Bonaparte revoked the portion of the Berlin Decree which affected the Commerce of the v® 

U. S. Revenue Schooner, Gallatin, blown up in the harbor of Charleston, 8. C. 

Commencement of the War between the United States and the Winnebagoes and other In- 
dian tribes. 

Juan Ponce De Leon landed upon the shores of Florida, in latitude of thirty degrees and eight 
minutes. 

Date of William Penn’s First Proclamation to the people of Pennsylvania. 

A new Charter granted to Pennsylvania by William Penn. 

Born, in Lancaster County, Pa. David Ramsay, an eminent physician and popular historian. 

U. 8. Frigate, Alliance, Captain Barry, captured British Frigate Mars, and Sloop Minerva. 

The Federal Constitution adopted by Kentucky. 

The Mint of the United Siates established at Philadelphia. 

Treaty between Creek Indians and the United States ratified by U. S. Senate, whereby the 
Creeks resigned all their lands east of the Mississippi. g 

Treaty of Amity and Commerce between Sweden and United States negotiated Gy Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Several American Privateers and Letters of Marque captured in the Ch 
English Schooners and Barges. 

Riot at Toledo, on the ground in dispute between the States of Ohio and Michi 

The heaviest fall of Snow at St. Louis, Missouri, ever known. 

Henreich Hudson sailed from Amsterdam on his third voyage, wherein he 
York Bay and the North River. 

Born, at Philadelphia, William White, episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Marquis Lafayette embarked from France for the purpose of offering his assistance to U. S. 

Died, at Worcester, Mass. aged 82, {saiah Thomas, LL. D. 

Died, at Boston, aged 62, Thomas Minns, Editor ef New England Palladium for ae six years. 

The British made an unsuccessful attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba. “a 

Nantucket Island plundered by the Refugees and British. 

Ratification, at Washington, of Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation vga S. of 
America and U. P. of Mexico. 

British Ship, Glasgow, 20 guns, Captain T. Howe, engaged the American Fleet of five vessels, 

mounting 82 guns, commanded by Commodore Hopkins, for three hours, and escaped. 

The Tender to the British Ship was captured. 

The First meeting of the First Congress under the Federal Constitution, took place at New York. 

The. French Privateer, Revance de Cerf, burnt at Norfulk, Virginia. 

Lewiston, Delaware, bombarded by the British Frigate, Belvidera, for nearly twenty hours; 
but little injury ensued. 

The Americans confined in the prison at Dartmoor, England, were fired upon by the guard ; 
several killed and wounded. The Prince Regent publicly censured the soldiery, and 
offered annuities to the families of the sufferers, which offer was declined. 
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Joseph White, aged 81, a wealthy merchant, of Salem, Mass. assassinated in his bed. 

Lord Chatham, while advocating the interests of America in the House of Lords, fainted, 
and was conveyed to his house, where he shortly afterwards died. 

Twenty Vessels burnt by the British at Pettipang Point on the Connecticut river. 

Dangerous Negro Riot at St. Inigoes, St. Mary’s County, Maryland. 

Died, at Philadelphia, of apoplexy, aged 73, James Brown, M. C. and Minister to France. 

Born, at Lebanon, Conn. William Williams, one of the Signers of the Dec. of Independence. 

U. S. Ship, Hyder Ally, 16 guns, captured the British Ship, General Monk, 29 guns. 

Great Fire at New Orleans; 107 Houses burnt. 

Sir Richard Grenville, with seven ships, sailed from England as Governor of Sir W. Raleigh’s 
new Culony of Virginia. 

Charles |. by Proclamation, confirmed to Virginia the exclusive supply of the British Market 
with Tobacco. 

Died, at Georgetown, D. C. aged 47, Richard Stafford, M. C. from North Carolina. 

The Brig, Billow, lost upon Ragged Island, N. 8. and 137 persons, all on board, perished. 

The Steam Boat, Brandywine, burnt near Memphis, Tennessee. Upwards of 110 lives lost. 

Martin Pring, the discoverer of the Rivers and Harbors of Maine, sailed, with two ships, from 
England, on his first Voyage to America. 

James I. of England, granted a Patent for the possession of the two Carolinas, assigning all 
the land between Halifax and Cape Fear, to Sir Thomas Gates and his associates. 

An arbitrary Special Commisssion appointed in England for the Government of the New 
England Colonies. ‘ Korg 

Died, near New York, aged 78, Horatio Gates, a celebrated American General. He was 
born in England. 

Louisiana formed into a State, and admitted into the Federation. 

Bank of United States chartered by Congress, with a capital of 35,000,000 of dollars. 

Lafayette Theatre, New York, destroyed by Fire. 

Died, at St. Augustine, Florida, aged 43, Captain Jacob Schmuck, a native of Pennsylvania, 
and a distinguished Officer in the late War with England. 

Ellen Jewett, a prostitute, murdered in a house of ill fame, at New York. 

Died, at Gretna Green, N. C. Willis Allston, member of Congress during 18 years. 

First Mayor, (S. Powell) of Phila. elected by the Aldermen under the new Act of Incorporation. 

Died, in Tatnel County, Georgia, James Thomas, in his hundred and thirty-fourth year. 

Four British Barges captured in Hampton Roads. 

Violent Tornado at Springfield, Ohio. 

Y Born, in Hanover County, Virginia, Henry Clay. 

Joshua Huddy, Captain of a Blockhouse under ‘Toms’ River, N. J. hanged without a trial, for 
defending his station against the Refugees under Captain Lippincott. 

Died, at Pentonville, near London, England, N. G. Dufief, author of “ Nature Displayed,” and 
the French Pronouncing Dictionary. He was, for a long time, a resident of Philadelphia. 

Died, at Philadelphia. aged 77, William Rawle, an eminent Lawyer. * 

Died, at Lowel!, Mass. aged 46, Kirk Booth, celebrated Traveller, Engineer, and Manufacturer. 

Died, at Freedom, Beaver County, Pa. aged 67, General Abner Lacock, M. C. 

Born, at Shadwell, in Albemarle County, Va. Thomas Jefferson, one of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and third President of the U. S. 

General Lincoln and 500 men, when surrounded by 2000 British troops, at Bound Brook, 
near Brunswick, N. J. forced his way through the enemy’s columns, and escaped, with 
the loss of 60 men killed and missing. 

Rioting in New York, on account of the indecent exhumation of various dead bodies, for 
anatomical purposes. Severai lives lost. 

Navigation of the Black Sea opened to American vessels. 

Died, at Kaskaskia, Illinois, Shadrach Bond, the first Governor of that State. 

New Hampshire, dreading the perils of anarchy, joined with Massachusetts; the first step 
to the foundation of the United Colonies of New England. 

A Party of American Cavalry surprised by the English at Monk’s Corner, and 25 men slain 
or captured. 

General Washington, while on his Farm, at Mount Vernon, received the news of his election 
to the Presidency of the United States. 

Died, at Hartford, Conn. aged 51, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, physician and littérateur. 

The Embargo Aci of December, 1813, repealed by the Congress of U. S. 

Great Fire at Cumberland, Maryland. Seventy-one dwellings burnt. Loss, 270,000 dollars. 

Awful Storm throughout New England. 

The proprietaries of East and West Jersey surrendered to Queen Anne; it has since been 

but one government, under the title of New Jersey. 

The first Theatre in Philadelphia opened for Dramatic Amusements, at the corner of first the 

Alley above Pine street. 

The British Pickets at Bonum Toury, N. J. driven in by a party of Pennsylvania and Jersey 
Militia, and several prisoners taken. 

Fort Watson, on Wright’s Bluff, S.C. invested by Generals Marion and Lee. 

Died, in London, England, Dr. Alexander Gordon, a Scotch botanist and physician. He lived 
many years at Charleston, S. C. and devoted his days to the exemplification of the ani- 
mal and vegetable tribes of North America. 

A British Squadron anchored in the Patapsco river, within sight of Baltimore. 





Died, at Baltimore, Rollin C. Mallary, member of Congress from Vermont. 
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Henreich Hudson sailed on his last voyage. He was sent adrift in a small beat, by a mutinous 
crew, and never again heard of. 

Born, in Somerset Co., Md., Samuel Chase, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Born & ge = London, George Frederick Cooke, a celebrated Actor. He died in New 

ork, . 

The first Newspaper published in Georgia (the Georgia Gazette) by James Johnson, Savannal.. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 84, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the celebrated Philosopher and States. 
man, and Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Convention between Russia and the United States of America, negociated at St. Petersburg. 

Died at Philadelphia, aged 32, Dr. John D. Godman, an eminent lecturer and writer. Born 
at Annapolis, Md. 

Mexican Brig of War captured by the U.S. Sloop of War, Natchez, asa retaliation for the 
capture of six American vessels, illegally taken by the Mexicans. 

Died, at Washington, D.C. aged 80, Joseph Anderson, Revolutionary Officer, M. C. and Firs: 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Died, near Woodville, Miss. aged 36, Henry Vose, of the Small-Pox, a distinguished littérateur. 

The Bostonians confined their arbitrary Governor (Andros) and Council, and declared for the 
Prince of Orange. 

Commencement of the Insurrection in New England against the power of Charles II, 

The British evacuated Camden, S.C. after burning their baggage and stores, and public 
buildings; they left the wounded prisoners, and their own wounded behind them. 

Died, at Boston, Mass. aged 72, George Cabot, Statesman. Born at Salem, Mass. 

The Indemnity Bill passed the French Chamber by a Vote of 289 against 137. 

Born, at Newtown, near Boston, Roger Sherman, one of the Signers of the Dec: of Independence. 

Battles of Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts. 

The Independence of the U. S. of America acknowledged by Holland. 

The Proclamation of the total cessation of hostilities between the United States of America 
and Great Britain, read in the Ameriean camp, by the order of General Washington— 
this day completing the eighth year of the War. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 68, Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

General Jackson, President of the United States, dissolves his Cabinet at Washington. 

The Boiler of the Steamboat Tricolor burst at Wheeling. Eight persons killed. 

James Carter, Discoverer of the St. Lawrence and the Canadas, sailed from St. Maloes, on his 
Voyage of Discovery. 

The younger Winthrop (John) obtained from King Charles II. a favorable patent for Con- 
necticut. 

Died, on board Ship, but in sight of his native land, Josiah Quincy, Jr. aged 31, a celebrated 
Revolutionary Statesman. 

Genera! Putnam arrived in Concord, having ridden one hundred miles on one horse, in 18 
hours, to join the American army. 

Died, at Washington, D. C. George Clinton, Vice President of the U. S. and firat Governor of 
New York, after the Revolution. 

Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, destroyed by Fire. 

Sir John Copley, a Bostonian born, created Lord Lyndhurst, and appointed Lord Chancellor 
of 

Died, at Webster, Mass. aged 67, Samuel Slater, the first Manufacturer in Cotton in the U.S. 

The early Colonists of Maryland placed an aet on their Statute Book for the Encouragement 
of Religious Freedom. 

U.S. Sloop of War, Frolic, captured by British Frigate, Orpheus and Schooner Shelburne. 

The Boiler of the Steam Boat, Chief Justice Marshall, burst at Newburg, N. Y. and 15 per- 
sons killed. 

Died, in Lincoln County, N.C. Hutchins G. Bastia, late Governor of N.C. and M..C. from 
1819 to 1824, 

Battle of San Jacinto, in Texas. Santa Anna, the President a Mexico, captured by Texian 
troops, under General Houston. 

Admiral Celigny’s second Colony of Huguenots, under pe rR departed from, France to 
the shores of Florida. 

Proclamation of American Neutrality between France and England, by order of President 
Washington, on account of the French Revolution. 

Died, at Lancaster, Pa. Judge John Joseph Henry, a Revolutionary Officer. 

The Albion Packet Ship, from New York, wreeked off the Old Head of Kinsale, on the Irish 
Coast. All the crew and many of the passengers lost: among the latter was General 
Lefebre Desnouettes. 

Splendid Aurora Borealis in different parts of the United States. 

Died at Milledgeville, Ga. aged 71, General David Brady Mitchell, late Governor of Georgia. 

The Custom House at New York closed by the interference of Captain Sears, and Vessels 
prevented sailing to Boston, Quebec, Newfoundland, and Georgia. Philadelphia pur- 
sued the same course. 

Fort Watson, S. C. captured by Generals Marion and Lee, with 114 prisoners. 

Died, at Thetford, Vt. aged 84, Asa Burton, D. D. an eminent divine. 

The first Newspaper published in Massachusetts (The Boston News Letter) by John Camp- 
bell. It was also the first Anglo-American Newspaper, and was the only one published 
in the American Colonies for upwards of fifteen years. 
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Born, at Cork, Ireland, Thomas Addis Emmett, the celebrated Patriot. He died at New 
York, in 1827. 

American Privateer, Surprise, 10 guns, captured the English Brig, Kutousoff, 12 guns. 

Great Foot Race on Union Coursey Long Island, N. ¥Y. Henry Stannard, of Conn., one of ten 
competitors, ran ten miles, twelve seconds within an hour. 

The people of Baltimore, upon hearing the news of the Battles of Lexington and Concord, 
seized upon 1500 stand of arms in the Magazines. 

Lafayette arrived in America, and landed at Charleston, 8. C. 

Two thousand British woops landed at Fairfield, in Connecticut, and marched to Danbury, 
which they plandered and burnt on the succeeding day. 

Battle at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden, N.C. The Americans, under General Greene, were 
defeated by the British, under Lord Rawdon. 

Petersburg, Virginia, captured by the British. 

The Sentence of Death pronounced on General Hull, by the Verdict of the Court Martial, 
remitted by the President. 

Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane issued a Proclamation declaring the whole of the American 
Coast in a state of blockade. 

General Jackson took forcible possession of the Spanish Post at St. Marks, Florida, to hold it 
during the Seminole War. 

Died, at Raleigh, N. C. aged 40, Jonathan P. Cushing, President of Hampden Sydney College, 
Vermont. 

The unfortunate “ Roanoke” Colony, including the first female emigrants to America, sailed 
from England. 

Captain Newport’s Squadron, containing the first Colony of Emigrants that remained in Vir- 
ginia, including the celebrated Captain Smith, eptered the Chesapeake Bay. 

Petersburg, Virginia, nearly destroyed by fire. 

The commencement of the celebrated Siege of Fort Meigs, on the mouth of the Maumee, 
Ohio; it was this day invested by the British and Indians 

Two Vessels, belonging to Sir W. Raleigh, sailed from England for the purpose of colonizing 
America—they landed at Nerth Carolina. 

About. 2500 fire-arms delivered to the British General, Gage, by the Bostonians. 

The Inhabitants of the Atlantic Cities and Sea Ports, recommended by Congress to remove 
their effects from the dangers and chances of War. 

The British severely harassed by the Americans in their retreat from Danbury, Conn. Ge- 
neral Wooster and Dr. Attwater mortally wounded. 

The British, under General Arnold, land at Osborn, on the James River, Va. and destroy se- 
veral Merchant Ships, Brigantines, and a large number of smaller vessels, with many 
valuable cargoes of flour, tobacco, &c. 

York, Upper Canada, taken by the Americans, led by General Pike, who was killed by the 
explosion of the Magazine. 

Died, at Saco, Maine, aged 44, Major General Cyrus King—brother to Rufus King. 

The act for the removal of the Indian Tribes west of the Mississippi, passed the Senate ¢f 
the U.S. by a vote of 27 to 20. 

Died, in Logan County, Ohio, aged 82, General Simon Kenton, a companion of Col. Boone in 
the early exploration of the Western Wilderness. 

The Indians defeated near Fort Brooke, in Florida, by U. 8. troope 

Great Fire at Detroit, Michigan. Seventy buildings destroyed, 

Born, in Westmoreland County, Va. James Monroe, the fifth President of the United States. 

The British defeated on the Plains of Abraham, near Quebec, by the French and Indians 
with the loss of 1000 killed, and the whole of their artillery. 

Died, at Pittsburg, Pa. Thomas Hutchins, a Revolutionary Officer, and Geographer General 
of Pennsylvania. 

Spesutie Island, near the head of the Chesapeake, oceupied by 600 British troops. 

American Privateer, York Town, eaptured English Brig, Avery. 

Born, in Connecticut, Oliver Ellsworth, Statesman and Judge, 

The Storehouses at Frenchtown, Chesapeake Bay, burnt by the English, under Admiral 
Cockburn. 

U.S. Frigate, Essex, Captain D. Porter, captured the British Ships Montezuma, Policy, and 
Georgiana. 

The British Sloop of War, L’Epervier, captured by U.S. Sloop of War, Peacock, Captain 
Warrington ; 128,000 dollars were on board L’Epervier. This vessel was sent, in 1815, 
with the Americans released from the Algerine prisons, but never was heard of. 

Died, at Long Island, aged 72, Rufus King, Statesman. 

Charles I. issued a Proclamation forbidding the emigration of Puritans to the shores of America. 

The British, under General Arnold, destroyed at Manchester and Warwick, Va. all the stores, 
flour and tobacco magazines, rope walks, tan houses, mills, and ships on the stocks and 
in the river. 

George Washington inaugurated the first President of the U. S. of America. 

Louisiana ceded by France to the U. 8. for the sum of 60,000,000 of francs—one-third of 
which was to be repaid as indemnity to the citizens of the United States, fur spoliations 
privr to 1800. 

Died, at Andover, Mass. Samuel Abbott, philanthropist. 

Great Fire at New York. Seventy houses burnt. 
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! MERRILY GLIDES MY BONNIE BARQUE. 


—— 
COMPOSED BY SIDNEY PEARSON, 


Expressly for the Gentleman's Magazine. 





swiftly she flies from her foaming traek, As she 


prow spurns the waters a - side, aside, As her prowspurns the waters a - side. 


a at 
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dips to the fresh’ -- ning wind, As she dips to the fresh’ - - ning 


Colla voce. 





Over the dancing tide, swiftly she flies from her 


a7, 


merrily glides my bon -nie barque, 


aside, As her prow spurns the waters a- 


foaming track, As her prow spurns the waters aa - - side, 


<a a 
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Oh! what pleasure I have with thee, 
O%er the gladsome water to roam! 

My spirit expands with a joyous glee, 
And exults o%er its ocean home. 

But the feelings and thoughts that converse keep, 
With my soul, can never be told3 

Then speed we home, my gallant barque ! 
Speed home o’er the raging main? 

There are anxious ears that to storms still hark, 
And eyes that now weep in vain. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES: or, SCENES IN A METROPOLIS. By Josern C. Near. One Volume, 
with Illustrations, by D. C. Jonnson. Carey and Hart. 


Ir is with feelings of much satisfaction that we present to our readers a notice of the most ORIGINAL work 
of the day. It is a pocket eyclopedia of honest, sensible fun, extracted, with Cervantic skill, from the most 
unpromising subjects; indeed, Mr. Neal exhibits a large portion of the talent of the author of don Quixote 
in developing the adventures of a vagabond night. Were we to say all that we opine respecting the merits 
of the volume before us, we should be suspected of dealing largely in wholesale puffery; but we intend to 
make our readers of the same favorable opinion. before we arrive at the end of our remarks. In the first 
place, we congratulate Mr. Neal upon the perfect originality of his design and execution; he has introduced 
us te some dozen of new acquaintances of rare mark and worth; fellows who speak epigrams in prose, and 
know it not—whorsnarl satire of the keenest edge, and mutter aphorisms of philosophy and apothegms of 
morality in the choicest Doric used by our modern Athenians. The humors and erratic wanderings of the 
son of Gargantua and his band of eccentrics, were not depicted in more quaint phraseology—free from the 
remotest taint of vulgarity, but rich in fanciful and ludicrous conceits. If Mr. Neal picked up the idea of this 
exquisite drollery in the quiet quadrangles of our quaker city, then “ wisdom crieth out in our streets, and 
aone regardeth her,” except the fortunate concocter of this most marvellous book. 

“ Charcoal Sketches,” we believe, is the first specimen of Mr. Neal's literary talents in book shape ; he has 
long been celebrated as a contributor to some of our principal periodicals, and has won golden opinions in the 
exercise of his editorial duties; we are therefore glad to receive his “Sketches” in their present agreeable 
form, and cordially recommend them-to the immediate perusal of our readers. Selections from the “Scenes in 
a Metropolis” have already appeared in print; and the avidity with which they were copied into every paper 
in every state, evidences the appreciation of the public, and foretells the popularity of the book before us. 
We perceive that the published portion has undergone material revision, fresh “ Scenes” have been added, 
and large accessions made to the characteristic developments. 

We are at a loss where to mark our quotations—whether to give entire the history of one of the heroes, or 
to set down a parcel of varieties at random. Here is a passage of infinite whim :— 


It was past the noon of night, and the greater part of those who had beds to go to, had retired to rest. 
Light after light had ceased to flash from the windows, and every house was in darkness, save where a faintly 
burning candle in the attic told that Sambo or Dinah had just finished labor, and was about enjoying the 
sweeis of repose, or where a fitful flashing through the fan light of an entry door hinted at the fact that young 
Hopeful was still abroad at his revels. [It seemed that the whole city and liberties were in bed, and the 
active imagination of the solitary stroller through the streets could not avoid painting the scene. He figured 
to himself the two hundred thousand human creatures who dwell within those precincts, lying prone upon 
their couches—-couches varied as their fortunes, and in attitudes more varied than either—some, who are 
careless of making a figure in the world, with their knees drawn up to their chins; the haughty and osten- 
tatious stretched out to their full extent; the ambitious, the sleeping would-be Cesars, spread abroad like the 
eagle on a sign, or a chicken split for the gridiron, each hand and each foot reaching toward a different point 
of the compass ; the timid rolled up into little balls, with their noses just peeping from under the clothes ; and 
the valiant with clenched fists and bosoms bare—for character manifests itself by outward signs, both in our 
sleeping and in our waking moments; and if the imagination of the speculative watcher has ears as well as 
eyes, the varied music which proceeds from these two hundred thousand somnolent bodies will vibrate upon 
his tympanum—the daleet flute-like snoring which melodiously exhales from the Phidian nose of the sleeping 
beauty ; the querulous whining of the nervous papa; the-warlile startling snort of mature manhood, ringing 
like a trumpet call, and rattling the window glass with vigorous fury; the whistling, squeaking, and grunting 
of the eccentric; and, in fine, all the diversified sounds with which our race choose to accompany their 
sacrifices to Morpheus. 


“ Undeveloped Genius” is well depicted. 


“ How is it,” said he—*« how is it I can’t level.down my expressions to the comprehension of the vulgar, 
or level up the vulgar to a comprehension of my expressions? How is it 1 can’t get the spigot out, so my 
verses will run clear? 1 know what I mean. myself, but nobody else does, and the impudent editors say 
it's wasting room to primt what nobody understands. I’ve plenty ef genius—lots of it, for | often want to cut 
my throat, and would have done it long ago, only it hurts I’m check full of genius and running over; for | 
hate all sorts of work myself, and all sorts of people mean enough to-do it. I hate going to bed, and I hate 
getting up. My conduct is very eccentric and singular. I have the miserable melancholics all the time, and 
I’m pretty nearly always:as-eross as thunder, which isa sure sign. Genius is as tender as a skinned cat, and 
flies into a passion whenever you touch it. When I condescend to unbuzzum. myself, for a little sympathy, 
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to folks of ornery intelleeci—and caparisoned to me, | know very few people that ar’n’t ornery as to brains— 
and pour forth the feelings indigginus to a poetic soul, which is always biling, they ludicrate my sitiation, and 
say they don’t know what the deuse I’m driving at. Isn't genius always served o’ this fushign in the earth, 
as Hamlet, the boy afier my own beart,says? And when the slighis of the world, and of the printers, set me in 
a fine frenzy, and my sou! swells and swells, till it almost tears the shirt off my buzzum, and even fractures 
my dickey—when it expansuates and elevates me above the cominon herd, they laugh again, and tell me not 
to be pompious. The poor plebinians aud worse than Russian scurfs!—It is the tate of genius—it is his’n, or 
rather I should say, her’n—to go through life with little sympathization and less cash. Life’s a field of black- 
berry and raspberry bushes. Mean people squat down and pick the fruit, no matter how they black their 
fingers; while genius, proud and perpendicular, strides fiercely on, and gets nothing but scratches and holes 
tore in its trousers.” 


Listen to a loafer’s soliloquy, while rubbing the head of a “ whole-souled fellow” who had been spilled from 
a sleigh. 


“It's man’s natur’, I believe, and we can’t help it no how. As fur me,I wish I was a pig—there’s some 
sense in being a pig wot's fat; pigs don’t have to speckilate and bust—pigs never go a sleighing, quarrel with 
their daddies-in-law wot was to be, get into sprees, and make tarnal fools of themselves, Pigs is decent 
behaved people and good citizens, though they a’n’t gotno wote. And then they hav’n’t got no clothes to put 
on of cold mornings when they get up; they don’t have to be darnin’ and patchin’ their old pants; they don’t 
wear no old hats on their heads, nor have to ask people for ’em—cold wittles is plenty for pigs. My eyes! if I 
was @ jolly fat pig, belonging to respectable people, it would be tantamount to nothin’ with me who was president. 
Who ever see'd one pig a settin’ on a cold curbstone a rubbin’ another pig’s head wot got chucked out of a 
sleigh? Pigs has too much sense to go a ridin’ if so be as they can help it. I wish I was one, and out of this 
scrape. It’s true,” continued Dout, thoughtfully, and pulling Tippleton’s nose till it cracked at the bridge- 
joint—“ it’s true that pigs has their troubles like humans—constables catches ’em, dogs bites ‘em, and pigs is 
sometimes almost as dene-over suckers as men; but pigs never runs their own noses into scrapes, coaxin’ 
themselves to believe it’s fun, as we do. I never see a pig go the whole hog in my life, ’sept upon rum 
cherries. 1’m thinkin’ Mr. Tipps is defunct; he sleeps as sound as if it was time to get up to breakfast.” 


The following contains some severe hits at various theatrical matters. 


“ There are, sir, varieties in tragedy—by the new school, it's partitioned off in two grand divisions. High 
tragedy of the most helevated description, (Winkins always haspirated when desirous of being emphatic,) 
high tragedy of the most helevated and hexalted kind should be represented. by a gentleman short in statue, 
and low comedy should be sustained by a gentleman tall of statue. In the one case, the higher the part, the 


lowerer the hactor, and in the other case, wisey wersey. It makes light and shade between the sentiment and 
the performer, and jogs the attention. by the power of contrast. The hintellectual style of playing likewise 
requires crooked legs. ‘There's brilliancy about crooked legs; the monotony of straight shanks answers weil 
enough for genteel comedy and opera; but corkscrew !egs prove the mind to be too much fur the body; 
therefore, croeked legs, round shoulders, and a shovel nose for the heccentricities of the hintellectual tragics. 
Audiences must have it quzered into ’em; and as for a bad cold, why it’s a professional blessing in that line 
of business, and saves a tragedian the trouble of sleeping in a wet shirt to get a sore throat Blank verse, to 
be himpressive, must be frogged—it must be groaned, grunted, and gasped—bring it out like a three-pronged 
grinder, as if body and soul were parting. There’s nothing like asthmatic elocution and spasmodic emphasis, 
for touching the sympathies and setting the feelings on edge. A terrier dog in a pucker isa good study for 
anger, and always let the spectators see that sorrow hurts you. There's ‘another style of tragedy—the physical 
school. But you’re not big enough, or strong enough for that. A physical must be able to outmuscle ten 
blacksmiths, and bite the head off a poker. He must commence the play hawfully, and keep piling on the 
hagony till the close, when he must keel up in an hexcruciating manner, flip-flupping it about the stage as he 
defuncts, like a new caught sturgeon. He should be able to hagonize other people too, by taking the biggest 
fellow in the company by the scuff of the neck, and shaking him at arm’s length till all the hair drops from 
his head, and then pitch him across, with a roar loud enough to break the windows. That’s the menagerie 
method. The physical must always be on the point of bursting his boiler, yet he mustn’t burst it; he must 
stride and jump as if he would tear his trousers, yet he musin’t tear em; and when he grabs anybody, he 
must leave the mark of his paws for a week. It’s smashing work, but it won’t do for you, Spooney; you’re 
lite, black-muzzled, queer in the legs, and have got a cold; nature, and sleeping with the windows open, 
have done wonders in making you fit for the hintellectuals, and you shall tip ’em the sentimental in Hamlet.” 


The difference between courtship and matrimony was never more forcibly explained :— 


“ What made you get married if you don’t like it?” 

“ Why, I was deluded into it—fairly deluded. I had nothing to do of evenings, so I went a courting. Now, 
courting’s fun. enough—I hav’n’t got a word to say agin courting. It’s about as good a way of killing an 
evening as | know of. Wash your face, put on a clean dicky, and go and talk as sweet as nugey or molasses 
candy for an hour or two—to say nothing of a few kisses behind the door, as your sweetheart goes to the step 
with you.” ; ‘ 

“ When I was a single man, the world wagged along well enough. [t was jist like an omnibus: I was a 
passenger, paid my levy, and hadn’t nothing more to do with it but sit down and not care a button for any 
thing. S'posing the omnibus got upsot—well, I walks off, and leaves the man to pick.up the pieces. But 
then I must take a wife and be hanged to me. It’s all very well for a while ; but afterwards, it’s plaguy like 
Owning an upsot omnibus.” cy : 

“’Nan?” queried Montezuma—*“ what's all that about omnibusses ?” 

“ What did I get by it?” continued Gamaliel, regardless of the interruption. “How much fun ’—why a 
jawing old woman and three squallers. Mighty different from courting that is. What's the fur of buying 
things to,eat and things to wear for them, and wasting good spreeing money on such nonsense for other 
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people? And then, as for doing what you like, there’s no such thing. You can't clear out when people's 
owing you so much money you can’t stay convenient. No—the nabbers must have you. You can’t go on a 
spree ; for when you come home, missus kicks up the devil’s delight. You can’t teach her better manners— 
for constables are as thick as blackberries. In short, you can’t do nothing. Instead of ‘ Yes. my duck,’ and 
‘No, my dear,’—* As you please, honey,’ and ‘ When you like, lovey,’ like it was in cotrting times, it’s a 
riglar row at all hours. Sour looks and cold potatoes; children and table-cloths bad off for soap—always 
darning and mending, afid nothing ever darned and mended. If it wasn’t that I’m partickelaly sober, I'd be 
inclined to drink—it's excuse enough. It's heart-breaking, and it’s all owing to that I’ve such « pain in my 
gizzard of mornings. 1J’m so miserable { must stop and sit on the steps.” 


“ What's the matter now ?” 

“I’m getting aggrawated. My wife's a savin’ critter—a sword of sharpness—she cuts the throat of my 
felicity, stabs my happiness, chops up my comforts, and snips up all my Sunday-go-to-meetings to make jackets 
for the boys—she gives all the witte!s to the children, to make me spry and jump about like a lamp-lighter— 
I can’t stagd it—my troubles is overpowering when I come to add ‘em up.” 

“Oh, nonsense! behave nice—don’t make a noise in the street—be a man.” 

“ How can I be a man, when I belong to somebody else? My hours a’n’t my own—my money a’n’t my 
own—I belong to four people besides myself—the old woman and them three children. I'm a partnership 
concern, and so many has got their fingers in the till that | must bust up. I'll break, and sign over the stock 
in trade to you.” 


Johnson, of Boston, has contributed some capital and humorous illustrations to Mr. Neal’s pages; and the 
volume is well printed on good paper and neatly bound. 


THE. LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, sy Lacknart. Volume Fifth. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


This excellent Biography draws to a close. This last volume is of a more interesting nature than even its 
much praised predecessors; the amiability of Scott's character is beautifully developed in his behaviour under 
the heavy afflictions he was doomed to suffer in the very zenith of his fame. The nature of his private diary, 
which is copiously quoted in this volume, exhibits his kindly feelings to all around him, and the potency of his 
scribbling cacoethes, which compelled him, when suffering under excessive irritation, grief, and poverty, to 
nightly pen a page or two of matter which he never anticipated would have met publicity. In some places, 
he declares his inability to complete the daily task he bad assigned himself in the progress of his novel, and 
seeks relaxation not in a walk or a ride, but in writing a couple of hundred lines in his diary. 

Lockhart has met with blame from certain critics who fancy that causticity exhibits wit, and censure evinces 
independence; they have bespattered him fur the publication of some of the letters which mention matters 
and opinions that do not show Scoit in that state of angelic superiority which these little minds imagine their 
favorite ought to retain. Lockhart's veneration for the character of his father-in-law is beyond dispute ; and 
in his excellent work, he exhibits the man in all his various aspects, satisfied that Scott can afford to bear 
“ many a million” of the dreaded blemishes, and yet not receive a visible taint. Lockhart’s conduct is honest 
—the reverse would have been injurious. He undertook to write Scott’s “ Life,” not to frame his A potheosis. 


THE FELLOW COMMONER; on, REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF A PREDESTINATED ROGUE. 
Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


This book is a perfect magazine of marvels: hair-raising wonders crowd every chapter—and if we could 
believe that but a tythe part of the escapes were true, we might boldly announce the resuscitation of the age 
of miracles. The mind of the author must be prolifically stored with every possible variety of exciting 
situations, surprising feats, astonishing adventures, and wonderful interpositions of luck. The hero commits 
more sins than would furnish every criminal court in Christianity with causes for prosecution ; and achieves 
more “ remarkable escapes” than would immortalize a regiment of brigands, or furnish material for a theatre 
full of melo-drame manufacturers. He prospers in his predestination, and gives a sum of money, the part-pro- 
ceeds of his guilty career, “to build three churches in the neighborhood of London.” He cants religion 
throughout his sinful life, and is rewarded with the hand of his love, and an autumnal life of wealth and ease. 
Despite its defective moral and succession of impossibilities, we have no doubt but that “The Fellow Com- 
moner” will be popular—his “ Escapes” are narrated in a lively and entertaining strain, and the generality of 
novel swallowers will like the originality of the adventures and the excitement connected with his lawless 
course. We must again protest against the enormity of exhibiting an ad captandum title when it has no re- 
ference to the nature of the work. A fellow commoner is a term of collegiate distinction, and is here ap- 
plied, we know not why, to a street pickpocket—there is neither wit nor fitness in the application. The 
“ predestinated rogue” is a,supralapsarian in religious matters, one “ foredoomed to acts of roguery and sin.” 
The incessant use of inapplicable and stale quotations, is another grievous error wherein the author of the 
Fellow Commoner chooses to indulge. This habit is becoming general with the junior scribes of the day ; 
they ought to be aware that experienced readers, and the class is wonderfully extensive, consider the above 
practice as a certain proof of inanity in the author, and an insult to the common sense of the public. 
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THE BIVOUAC ; or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By THe AuTHoR or WiLp Sports oF 
THE West, Storigs oF WaTERLOO, &c. Carey and Hart. 


Mr. Maxwell, who, we believe, is the author of the above works, is a writer of extraordinary power, and 
possesses the grateful quality of winning the undivided attention of his readers. His serious pages are of 
sufficient interest, and his hamorous scenes are joyous, witty, and characteristic. He describes with graphic 
skill, and his actors possess an individuality of appearance which renders them distinct and conspicuous amid 
the spirit-stirring scenes that he delights to portray. A more agreeable book than “The Bivouac” we have 
not perused for many a day; its details of the Peninsular war are full of excitement, and the “ Stories” of the 
various military heroes are capital specimens of the experiences of “ men of the world.” Two of the chapters 
now embodied in the Bivovac appeared several months ago in the pages of our magazine—“The History of 
the Guerilla War,” and the “ New Medicine.” 

We append a short extract, describing the appearance of a young Irish hero in the Dublin watch-house ; he 
had been arrested, with his friends, on a charge of riot and drunkenness, and had sent for his tailor “to go 
bail.” 


I reached the place, and thinking it prudent to reconnoitre before I made my entrée, I peeped slily over the 
hatch. ‘There was Hector, with sundry other malefactors, in “ durance vile.” By a stranger my cousin might 
have been readily mistaken for the commander of the garrison, he appeared so perfectly at home, and exer- 
cised such absolute authority. ‘The constable of the night and Fsderick's heir presumptive were seated in 
close conclave in a corner, and from their position being contiguous to the door, I could overhear the whole 
colloquy. Dogberry was remonstrating. 

“ Arrah, Hecthur astore. Arrah, now it’s too bad—the third right this week. Have ye no conscience, 
man, in tattering that unfortunate tailor out of bed. Upon my sowl, he has a cough that would scar ye. 
He’s a wakely divil; and as his wife said the last night, if ye’ll drag him out of his warm bed, ye'll have his 
life to answer for.” 

“ Pshaw !” ejaculated the prisoner. “He charges for all in the account. I never knock him up for bail 
but he lays itthick upon the next order. " Send for him, Brady; get inas much porter and whiskey as will make 
all drunk, and we’il sit down comfortably at the fire.” 

“ Make way for Mr. O’Dogherty,” roared divers of the body-guard. “Get up, you in the corner there. 
Arrah ! get out of the way; the gentleman’s a regular customer, and we don’t see you above twice in the 
twelvemonth.” The seat of honor was directly vacated by the minor delinquent, and my excellent kinsman 
ceremoniously inducted thereunto. 


The following stirring description must prove acceptable to our readers. It is a capital account of 


THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 


Twilight came, the sun set gloriously, and many a hundred eyes looked their last upon him that evening. 
Soon after eight the regiments were under arms, and the roll of each called over in an ufider voice. A death 
like silence prevailed—the division (the light) formed behind the quarry in front of Santa Maria, and after a 
pause of half an hour, the forlorn hope passed quietly along, supported by a storming party, consisting of three 
hundred volunteers. 1 was aliached to the former. We moved silently—not a man coughed or whispered— 
and in three minutes afterwards the division followed. 

At that moment the deep bell of the cathedral of St. John struck ten—a rocket rose from the town, and 
some dozen blue-lights and fire balls were flung from the parapets, and threw a lurid glare on the ground in 
frowt of the ramparts Gradually the light died away—a deeper gloom succeeded—* Forward !” was only 
whispered—the most perfect silence reigned around, and except the softened foot-fall of the storming parties 
as they struck the turf with military precision, not a movemert was audible. A terrible saspense—a horri- 
ble stillness—darkness—a compression of the breathing—the dull and ill-defined outline of the town—the 
knowledge that similar and simultaneous movements were making on other points—the certainty that two or 
three minutes would probably involve the forlorn hope in ruin, or make it the beacon-light to victory—all 
these made the heart throb quicker, and long for the bursting of the storm, when wild success should crown 
our daring, or hope and life should end together. 

On we went; one solitary musket was discharged beside the breach, but none answered it. The light di- 
vision moved forward rapidly, closing up in columns at quarter distance. We reached the ditch—the ladders 
were lowered—on rushed the forlorn hope—on went the storming party. The division was now on the 
brink of the sheer descent, when a gun boomed from the parapet. The earth trembled—a mine was fired— 
an explosion—an infernal hissing from lighted fusees succeeded—and, like the raising of a curtain on the 
stage in the hellish glare, the French lining the ramparts in crowds, the English storming parties descending 
the ditch, were placed as distinctly visible to each other as if the hour was noontide. 

A tremendous fire from the guns of the place, which had been laid upon the approaches to the breach, fol- 
lowed the explosion; but undauntedly the stor.aing party cheered, and bravely the French answered it. A 
murderous scene ensued, for the breach was utterly impassable. Notwithstanding the wi -of mus- 
ketry from the parapets—light artillery brought immediately to bear upon the breach—a pe from 
every gun upon the works that could play upon the assailants or supporting columns, the Bi mounted. 
Hundreds were thrown back—and hundreds promptly succeeded them. Almost unharmed themselves, the 
French dealt death around ; and secure within defences that even in daylight and to a foree unopposed, would 
prove almost insurmountable, they ridiculed the mad attempt; and while they viewed from the parapets a 
thousand victims in the ditch, they called in derision to the broken columns, invited them to come on. 

I, though unwounded, was hurled from the breach, and fell into the lunette, where for a few minutes, T 
had some difficulty to escape suffocation. The guns of the bastions swept the place where I was lying, and 
the constant plash of grape upon the surface of the water was a sound any thing but agreeable. The cheers 
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had ceased—the huzzas of the enemy at our repulse had died away—and from the ramparts they amused 
themselves with picking off amy one they pleased. Fire-balls occasionally lighted up the ditch, and showed 
a mass of wretched m:n lying in the mud and water, mobbed together, unable te «ffeud, and, poor wretches! 
at the mercy of the enemy, for retreat was impracticable. As the French continued burlng cart-wheels, 
planks, and portions of the masonry of tbe parapet, which oor own batiering guns had destroyed, it was pitia- 
ble to see the feeble efioris of the wounded, as they vainly sieve to craw! from beneath the rampart, and 
avoid the murderous missiles that were momently showered down. Now and again, the gurgling noise of 
some one drowning close beside was heard in the interval of the firing; while the groaning of those from 
whom life was ebbing—the cursing of others in their agonies—joined to the demon langh which was fre- 
quent from the breach above, gave the passing scene an infernal coloring that no time shell ever obliterate 
from the memory of him who witnessed it. 

ai dusk, when the English batteries ceased their fire, the breaches were sufficiently shattered to 
be practicable, during the three hours that intervened before the assault commenced, Philippon had exhausted 
his matchless ingenuity in rendering the entrance of a storming party by the ruined bastions utterly impossi- 
ble. Harrows and planks, studded with spikes and bound firmly by iron chains, were suspended in front of 
the batfered parapet like a curtain—a deep retrenchment cut off the breach from the interior, even had an 
enemy surmounted it—and a line of chevauz defrise, bristling with sword blader, protected the tep. With 
these insurmountable obstacles before them, and death rained upon them from every side, even in handfulls 
the light and fourth divisions continued their desperate attempts; and many of the bravest, after struggling 
to the summit of the bastion, were shot down in their vain attempts to tear defences away, which no living 
man could clamber over. 

While the eanguinary struggle was proceeding in the bastions of Trinidad and Santa Maria, the castle was 
escaladed on the right, and the bastion of San Vincente afterwards, by the fifih division on the opposite quar- 
ter of the town. After a fierce contest of an hour, the third division mounted by their ladders, and driving 
all before them at the bayonet’s point, fairly carried the place by storm, and remained in possession of the 
castle. Nothing could surpass the daring gallantry of the escalade; and the heap of dead men, and broken 
ladders strewn next morning before the lofty walls, showed how vigorously the enemy had resisted it. 

It is astonishing, even in the spring-tide of success, how the most trivial circumstances will damp the cou- 
rage of the bravest, and check the most desperate in their career. The storming party of the fifth had esca- 
leaded a wall of thirty feet with wretched ladders—forced an uninjured palisade—descended a deep counter- 
scarp—and crossed the lunette behind it—and thie was effected under a converging fire from the bastions, 
and a well-sustained fusilade, while but a few of the assailants could force their way together, and form on 
the rampart when they got up. But the leading sections persevered until the brigade was completely ledged 
within the parapet; and now united, they were sweeping forward with the bayonet—the French were broken and 
disperse’—when, at this moment of brilliant success, a port-fire, which a retreating gunner had thrown upon 
the rampart was discovered. A vague alarm seized the leading files—they fancied some mischief was in- 
tended—and imagined the success, which their own desperate gallantry had achieved, was but a ruse of the 
enemy to lure them to destruction. “It is a mine—and they are springing it!’ shouted a soldier. {nStantly 
the leaders of the storming-party turned. It was impossible for their officers to undeceive them. ‘The French 
perceived the panic—rallied and pursued—and friends and foes came rushing back tumultuously upon a 
supporting regiment, (the 38ih,) that was fortunately formed in reserve upon the ramparis. This momentary 
success of the besieged was dearly purchased—a volley was thrown closely in—a bayonet rush succeeded— 
and the French were scattered before the fresh assailants, never to form again. The fifth division poured in. 
Every thing gave way that opposed it. The cheering was heard above the fire—the bugles suunded an ad- 
vance—the enemy became distracted and disheartened—and agrin the light and fourth divisions, or, alas! 
their skeletons, assisted by Hay's brigade, advanced to the breaches. Scarcely any opposition was made. 
They entered—and Badajoz was our own! 


We have been favored by Mr. Orrin Rogers, of Philadelphia, with a copy of his edition of “THE 
PICKWICK PAPERS,” with Illustrations copied from the London prints accompanying the veritable Boz 
edition. Of the pictures it must be “our hint to speak ;” we have said so many says about the work that we 
dare not egain venture to record onr opinion. The }}lustrations are numerous, nearly sixty in number, and 
generally well designed ; it is a difficult thing to give any thing like a fitting pictorial accompaniment to Mr. 
Dickens’ graphic sketches—to catch the intensity of his fun, and at the same time the chasteness of his indomita- 
ble whim. In many instances, the designer of these plates has remarkably well succeeded : the figure of the 
senior Weller is a masterpiece, and the scene of Pickwick in the Pound cannot be surpaseed in comic effect. 
The Opening of the Boarding School Door is a capital hit, and the curious scene of Pickwick’s Mistake in the 
double-bedded Room is humorously illustrated by two very excellent plates. 


THE ART OF DINING; axp THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH, WITH A FEW HINTS 
ON SUPPERS. By Tuomas Waker, Esq. Carey and Hart. 

A pl well-written little book, containing the essence of “THe Oricinat,” a collection of 
essays of si worth and repute, written by a London magistrate, and published by him in periodical num- 
bers. It is to be lamented that the celebrated Kitchener, who was the son of a magistrate, departed from this 
scene of mundane enjoyment before he had an opportunity of perusing the peptic peelings of Walker's expe- 
rience; the quiet moral tone of the precepts laid down by the magistrate, would have afforded a new theme 
for the physician to expatiate on. But Mr. Walker, as soon as he had finished his _lirections as to attaining 
High Health,” followed Kitchener to that place “ not where he eats, but where he is eaten,” from which all 
his experience in “ Living” could not prevent his doom. 
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THE WORKS OF LADY BLESSINGTON, complete in Two Volumes. 


Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philedelphia, seem determined to give the reading public a standard library 
of popular authors im extra large octavo size. Lady Blessirgton is the fourth writer of the present day whose 
works have been published by the above firm in editions of a couple of good sized volumes of excellent ap- 
pearance and completion. “The Two Friends,” a novel of untiring interest—* The Repealers,” a national 
work of deserved popularity—“ The Confessions of the Elderly Lady and the Elderly Gentleman,” we have 
elsewhere noticed with favoreble intent—“ The Conversations with Lord Byron,” the most characteristic and 
interesting of all the Byronian pendants—* The Victims of Society,” with its awful disclosures and severe 
denouncings—the shorter tales of “The Honey Moon,” “Galeria, or the Deserted Village,”"—ihe “ Flowers 
of Loveliness,” and the whole of the contents of the poetical “ Gems of Beauty” for the years 1837 and 1838 
—all these works are included in the two volumes announced by the Philadelphia publishers, and are to he 
obtained for about half the price asked in England for one of her ladyship’s productions. 


WOOD LEIGHTON ; orn, A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. By Mary Howirr. Three Volumes. Carey, 
Lea, and Blanchard. 


In the early days of the European Quarterly Reviews, the excellent work, above titled, would undoubtedly 
have feli the deep damnation of the critic’s ban. The senseless cry of “cockney carols,” and the supposed 
ridicule attached to the “ Lake School,” were indiscriminately applied to the effusions of the poetasters of the 
day; many a bardling was stifled in his birth, and the present melancholy hiatus in the department of poesy 
may be attributed to the undue severity of the snarlers who formerly presided over the pages of the Reviews. 
Even warm-hearted Christopher North ran a muck at the rural fledglings of Apollo, and ridiculed the chirp- 
ings of the metropolitan rhymesters, who scrambled forth from their smoky dene, on a fine spring morning, and 
sang the praises of natare’s God in the browny-green fields, vicinal to the hugeous town; yet the old boy, in 
the centre of the dingy streets of “ auld reekie,” perpetrated whole sheets of poetic prose in praise of “ Streams,” 
and gave us the experiences of “ Christopher in his Shooting Jacket,” a series of the finest gems that ever 
graced the cabinet of Ebony. . s 

It has too long been the fashion for the witling Aristarchs of the day to descry the pastoral and sun-shiny- 
side-of-the-way writers of the age—the misanthropy of Byron and nébulosité of Shelley have clonded the wells 
of the Heliconian fount; the weeds of humanity have attained a meretricious rankness, and stain the bright 
waters with their unwholesome juice. Let us then cordially welcome the exertions of the sylvan laborers 
who are endeavoring to restore the taste of the fountain to the bright simplicity of by-gone days. . Miss Mit- 
ford gave up her “ Village’ to our use, and a knowledge of its virtue imbued us with unmixed delight. 
Elliott, the corn-law rhymer, has sown the good seed, and Miller, the basket-maker, strings his withes in 
harmonidus blending. The quakers are displaying the potency of their literary aid, and Bernard and Lucy 
Barton, and Richard and Mary Howitt, in mellifluous prose and verses, honey-sweet, “ babble o' green fields,” 


. ond 


In contemplation of created things, 
By steps ascend to God. 


The Howitts are our especial favorites. But few of their productions are as yet very general in America, 
but we trust the time is not far distant when an edition of their works will be deemed saleable, and therefore 
be execated by our booksellers. “Wood Leighton” is fall of Mary Howitt’s peculiar beauties of description ; 
woodland scenery and country life were never more accurately or more delightfully painted. The sylvan 
wonders of old England are charmingly described, and events of powerful interest and characters of strange 
but natural formation, give life to the beauty of the scenes. Junius, the celebrated political writer, figures 
in one of the tales under the name of Marcur. The mystery attendant on this personage is very agreeably 
but not satisfactorily explained. 

We cannot give a better specimen of Mary Howitt’s powers of description, than the following account of 
the eccentric beggars and respectable vagranis, who are said to haunt the neighborhood of a provincial city 
in England. 

One day, when Mr. Pope was at the Vicarage, we were talking of beggars; we were remarking that 
even in so retired a place as Wood Leighton, where old usage seemed of such universal acceptance, the 
race of picturesque, nay, respectable beggars, if one may be allowed a phrase which in these days of vagrant- 
laws appears somewhat incongruous, seemed extinct. There were no longer, even here, any remains of that 
ptivileged rage of mendicants, common in the begianing even of the present century, who, having a fixed 
residence in some town or village, under a roofless hovel, or tumble-down shed perhaps, which nobody else 
thought worth owning, wandered up and down the country in all seasons, welcome and authorized visiters, 
carrying news from one retired district to another, and claiming, year after year, the same cast-off article of 
Wearing apparel from the same family, which was never refused, and by which means they always retained 
the same uniform characteristic appearance. They had an ancient family-look about them ; and, when death 
at length put an end to their wandering, they were missed from their accustomed haunts in many ways, and 
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were long talked of and remembered with regret. Such objects as these are excellent adjuncts to a land- 
scape, beautiful in their picturesqueness as an ancient and shattered oak or an ivy-clothed ruin. 

We had known Tam Hogg, the pilgrim wire-worker, who wheeled in an immense barrow, at a snail’s pace, 
his portable forge, his manufactured goods, and his raw material, from town to town, throughout the length 
and breadth of merry England. We had stvod beside him as children, marvelling much at the wise old 
man, grave and sarcastic, who read much, talked little, kept a tame hedgehog in his barrow, never slept in a 
house, and who, chained to his moveable workshop, then closed, stood reading his Bible during the whole 
Sabbath ; and, lastly, who made verses, and curious witty acrostics and anagrams on people’s names, and 
epitaphs on the dead, some of which, in his own handwriting, we still possess. 

We had known Bettsy Bolsover, the travelling pedlaress, who came once a year to the home of our child- 
hood, a welcome guest, in her long blue cloak and man’s hat; a big bony woman, of near six feet high. She 
carried a flat basket divided into compartments, containing “thread tied in hanks, white and whitey-brown; 
combs and buttons; bodkins and bodkin-cases, turned both in bone and wood: she sold ferreting for shoe- 
strings, and smart-colored worsted garters; pins and Whitechapel needles, warranted with gold eyes and not 
to cut the thread ; Whitechapel sharps, which, as she averred, would sew of themselves: then, too, she had 
bobbin flat and round, and tapes fine and coarse, all good linen-thread tapes. But of all Betty’s wares, none 
equalled, in my childish fancy, the beauty of those tin tea caddies, some vermilion, on which golden shells 
laid among bronze seaweed, were figured ; some yellow, round about which went a march of peacocks shining 
in red and purple and green; and some black, on which were set forth united hearts, united hands, Cupids 
with torches and Cupids without, a very valentine of a tea-caddy, bordered round with intertwined wedding- 
rings, and on the front this legend in golden letters, 


When two in hymen’s bonds agree 
To live a life of amity, 

Let me be chose their tea to keep, 

My lock is good, my price is cheap. 


Besides these, had she not boxes of horn, and boxes of tin; boxes japanned, and adorned with cross pipes on 
the top for tobacco, and others of an approved fashion for snuff? and had she not shoeing-horns, and, wooden 
spoons, and cabbage-nets, and skewers, and botile-brushes, and bone-spoons; and spoons tied up half a dozen 
together in brown paper, with a pattern-spoon on the outside, which she never displeyed without rubbing on 
the inside of her cloak to make it look like silver? Had she not little tin cans at the low price of two- 
pence—such things are sold now-a-days for a pesny—painted and unpainted, and adorned with red and 
green and black flowers, or lettered, “ A present for my dear boy,” or “ For a good girl,” or “ A present for 
Sarah,” or simply with the name “ Hannah,” “James”? Had she not all these, and many things beside ; 
knives, and scissors, and nut-crackers—round wooden nut-crackers that worked with a screw, and which, in 
my childish imaginatign, bore some relationship to the wine-presses of which we read in Scripture! and had 
she not apple-scoops_made out of mutton shank-bones, fearful things which always looked yellow and charnel- 
house-like? What a treasury of a thousand things was that basket! How in the world she could stow them 
all ef into it, was more than | could comprehend: she was a walking Store, according to the American 
word. 

But big Betty was welcomed for something beside the multifarious contents of her basket. Hard-featured, 
weather-beaten woman as she was, what could equal the kindliness of her eye, the bland, winning tones 
of her voice! Then, too, there was something mysterious about her: she wore a broad silver hoop-ring as a 
charm against the ague; cairied double, triple, and even quadruple nuts in ber pocket; and tested the goodness 
of all the silver money she took by scoring it on a large cabalistical-looking black stone. She had silver 
pennies, and always many of those heavy, ungainly coin, copper two-penny-pieces, about her; and he* money 
she carried in a skin purse. Oh, she was an awful woman, though she spoke sweetly and looked kindly! 
Then what could be more thrillingly delicious than the narrative she was always ready to tell of an adventure 
which befel her once upon a time. How she had been belated one November night, and took shelter from 
the storm which came on, in a deserted, way-side house, thinking to take up her quarters there, since none 
better were at hand ; and how, a litile past midnight, her first sleep was broken by thieves coming in; and 
how, unconscious of her presence, they had talked over their intended next night's attack on the squire’s 
house; how they had talked of fearful things, and she scarce dared to breathe lest they should find her and 
murder her; how they had at last all gone to sleep in the place, and she, at day-break, on tip-toe, had stolen 
out unperceived, and made the best of her way to the squire’s; how the squire had set his house in order to 
receive the robbers; how they had come at midnight and cut away a casement to effect their entrance, and 
then stealing on, with a dark lantern, along dismal, dark passages to the butler’s pantry, had secured the plate 
which was laid out for them, and then proceeded to the housekeeper’s room, where the squire and seven 
servanis, and Betty Bolsover herself, armed with weapons offensive and defensive, stood ready to receive 
them ; and then how the thieves, finding themselves fairly taken, fell upon their knees and prayed for mercy, 
but were conveyed the next morning to the county jail: how she had appeared on the trial as evidence ; had 
been compliniented by the lord judge ; and had heard sentence pronounced on the thieves—transportation for 
life to Botany Bay; and, lastly, how the squire had settled forty shillings by the year on her for life. 

What a tale of breathless interest and wonder was this to be told to a child! Never shall I forget Betty 
Bolsover! I love all wandering pedlars, with their flat baskets, for her sake! 

There was Tony Collett, the wandering cork-cutter ; a fine figure of a man was he, tall and straight, setting 
down his feet as if he had been web-footed, without a joint below the knee. Tony spoke in nasal tones, and 
used a Somersetshire dialect ; still he was a well-grown figure of a man ; his costume too of an ample, antique 
cut, such as William Penn, or any of the old Quaker worthies, might have put on, beaver and all. 

‘ Then there was old Henry Hiller, or Healer, as he chose to call himself, as being indicative of his pro- 
ession. 

“ Henry was a son of Galen,” continued Mr. Pope, “a peripatetic philosopher, who read ne works inferior 
to Aristotle, Pedacius Dioscorides, Paulus Agineta, Serapion the younger, Albucasis or Averrhoes the Arabian. 
He was what is vulgarly called a quack doctor, but to my knowledge performed more cures with his vervain 
ointment, and clary or clear-eye, his elecampane and assarabecca, than half a college of M. D’s. A great 
nostrum with him for the stanching of blood was pounded nettles; and a pretty instance of its virtue I saw in 
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the case of old Simeon Davis, who cut his tongue and was bleeding to death: Henry came by and saw him; 
when what does the old fellow but cut up some nettles, pound them between two stones, clap on a poultice 
and the blood stanched presently!” 

“ But,” said I, “ none of these people belong to the class we set out by speaking of—the genuine beggars, 
who carried nothing to sell, professed no art or calling, but gave the passing news of the country, or a hearty 
benediction, in return for the alms they received.” 

“ Of this class was Peter Clare,” said Elizabeth Somers, “ a well-known mendicant, who claimed kindred 
with all the best families in the country as a plea for asking their charity!’ He was a wonderfully fine old 
man; nor would his face and head have belied his claim, however high he might have aspired to kinship. 
There was not a’genealogy in the county but he had it by heart, and pretended to be allied to all families alike.” 

“ There was doctor Green,” said Charles Harwood, “ that mad beggar ; who, till within the last few years, 
used to make his periodical incursion on the town—a litile, thin, electrical sort of being that sent off every- 
body at a tangent; he cleared the streets like a troop of cavalry; people used to look at him from their win- 
dows or behind doors; I remember, very well, my own terror at his small, fiery red eyes. And even now, 
there’s poor Tommy Garland, a sylvan, savage creature ; a Caliban; who appears in the town every now and 
then, dra wing a troop of women and children about him—the very reverse of doctor Green.” 

“ We have an Alsatia too in the town, the ‘seventh heaven of beggars; a lene eschewed by the towns- 
people, bat which I perambulate occasionally for my own divertisernent. In it you shall see, on one time, 
all the ills that flesh is heir to; as many maimed and miserable as peopled the mountain of misery itself; 
then, again, you shall see the lame walking, the blind seeing, and hear the dumb singing aloud. I havea 
most vivid notion of what would be the effect of a visit from one of those healing saints in the days of mira- 
cles, from witnessing this renovation of human bodies. 

“It is inhabited by a sort of circulating population; all the rag-gatherers, the match-makers, the mop and 
besom makers, the chair and umbrella menders, the fashioners of iron skewers, the wandering tinkers, mu- 
sicians, and ballad-singers of the next five counties. There you may see some rare specimens of the animal 
creation: grotesque and squalid old crones, banditti-like men, boys the very images of Flibbertigibbet or of 
rib-nosed monkeys, brown, shaggy imps, the personification of mischief and grimace: dogs, too, of every 
possible kind and degree of ugliness, felonious-looking quadrupeds that seem made to be hanged ; others, one- 
eyed, snarling, and with turned up noses; some, lank and gaunt, like skeleton dogs, who sit on their haunches 
shivering even in summer; and some, overgrown and apoplectic, waddling, with short fat tails and shorter 
legs: and their asses too! sometimes stabled in the lower rooms of uninhabited houses, sometimes tied to the 
door-post, at others to a stake on the opposite side of the lane, for the houses are but on one side; strange, 
nondescript animals, many of them with cropped ears and tails to personate horses.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Somers, raising himself in his large leather-covered reading-chair, “one of the last 
of the old-fashioned and more respectable class of mendicants was Daniel Neale, the Irish beggar, who died 
near a hundred years old, and who lived, when at home, with his mother, a very ancient woman, in the 
Pinder's Lane. Why he and his mother had fixed their residence titre, for they were Irish and Roman 
Catholics, nobody knew; and there was no reason why they should know, for why an old Irish beggar should 
not have a spice of mystery about him, and possess a secret of his own, as well as anybody else, I can see 
no reason. Old Daniel was exactly of my way of thinking ; and so, if he had a secret, or a particular reason 
for fixing his abode, he kept them to himself. One thing was evident enough—he was very fond of the old 
woman. Whilst she lived, he maintained her by the fruits of his rambles; and, at her death, he performed 
the wake for her with great ceremony, and many a time, in the darkest and most tempestuous nights, to the 
amazement of the neighbors, would be heard howling and lamenting at her grave.” 

‘ 


DIARY, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE ‘THE FOURTH; interspersed with OricinaL 
Lerreas, from the late Queen Caro.ine, and from various other distinguished Persons. Two Volumes. 


In the last numbers of Frazer's (English) Magazine, a series of articles entitled “ The Yellow Plush Cor- 
respondence,” has attracted general attention. The success of the many fashionable novels and the vulgar 
misrepresentations of the various scribblers who pretend to depict the peculiarities of the elite, are supposed to 
have excited a “littery man,” a member of the yellow-plush breeches fraternity, to “ putt penn to payper, not 
for the looker of gayn”—to use the author's own words—“ but in the saycred caws of the exolted class which 
we have the honor to serve, which has been crooly misreparysented. Authors have profist to describe 
what they never see. Pepple in Russle Square, and that vulgar naybrood, bankers, slissitors, merchints’ wives, 
and indeed snobs in general, are in their ideer of our manners and customs, misguided, delooded, HuMBUGGED 
—for I can find no more ellygant expression—by the accounts which they receive of us from them authors.” 

We are inclined to believe that this “ littery gentleman” or one of his kind, is the perpetrator of the “ Diary” 
announced above. A more impudent or ignorant imposture has seldom been attempted—it is either the work 
of some domestic, who has supplied from the pruriency of her or his imagination the deficient matter in the 
scandal of the antichamber, or it is the production of some cast-off courtezan, who, emulating the example 
the notorious Harriette Wilson, but without her tact or talent, has repeated the conversations of the supper 
table, and given the public a second-hand and garbled edition of the sentiments of the creatures of her 
“ times,” upon matters which all decent people have agreed to refrain from using as topics of discourse. 

Several of the London papers have given, as a popular surmise, the authorship of these precious volumes 
to Lady Charlotte Bury; a more outrageous insult could scarcely have been designed. Her friends have 
publicly disavowed her connexion with the “ Diary” aforesaid ; an act of supererogation, for no reader dared 
imagine that the accomplished lady could frame the bestial nonsense contained in the pages of this work. 

The most revolting portions of the latter part of the Georgian era are canvassed with a freedom which is 
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now uncalled for ; the improprieties of queen Cherlotte have been established beyond a doubt; the mad pro. 
fligaey of the Regent, which continued till age sobered its violence, and the dranken and lascivious prince 
changed into an obese and sensual king, is scarcely an excuse. We know that he liked not the reflection 
of his own habits in the public infamy of his wife; and George the Fourth, surrounded by titled prostitutes, 
prosecuted the mother of his child for an amour with an Halian courier. The horrible nature of the crimes 
imputed to the duke of Cumberland—the incestuous parentage of captain Garth—the reputed cause of the 
death of the young princess Augusta—the unexplained stain upon the character of the princess Elizabeth, and 
the shameful expenditure of the public money in the support of the crowds of royal bastards and their profi. 
gate mothers, have stamped that portion of the annals of the British crown with an indelible. brand of infamy 
and sin—more than sufficient to account for the madness of the warm-hearted George the Third, without 
recurring to hereditary disease. We care not for the welfare of any work professing to rake up the particulars 
of any of these events—evenis unfit for public discussion, and blotches upon the page of history; but when a 
grossness of execution is blended with a foulness of material, it becomes the critic’s duty to denounce the 
dangerous attempt. 

The authorship ef these volumes will most likely remain a seeret. They are undoubtedly the product of a 
female, although the masculine person is used by the writer. The editor of the papers and letters contained 
in the “ Diary,” has appended a variety of notes, containing as large a portion of Sir-Oracle wisdom as we 
remember to have met with; his dictatorial inanity and egotism are amusing. 


WALSINGHAM; on, THE GAMESTER. By Carrain Cuamrer, R.N. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and 
Blanchard. 


Captain Chamier has written several novels, of marine propriety, with much success and some considerable 
skill. He had better go to sea again, for he is abroad on land, and his craft thamps and bumps about a: 
wofully as a stranded barque on a lee shore. There is nothing very new in his details of the gambler’s life; and 
the characters of the novel are neither original nor well drawn, excepting the sailor valet, and there is nothing 
very tigerish in his deportment. The scenes of “ les trois jours” are good as far as they go, but the captain has 
not sufficient vivacity in his style to give effect to the description either of a Parisian salon or a revolutionary 
émeute. There is no doubt but that the disgraceful exposure of Lord de Roos, an English peer, who, about 
a year since, was convicted of foul play in his gambling transactions, furnished the idea of “ getting up” a 
novel upon the subject of gaming—but it is a worn-out subject, and the execution bears evident marks of 
haste and incompletion. There is some novelty in the following arrangement of communication between 
gamblers, confederates, and we present it to our readers with its explanation, hoping that it may put them 
upon their guard, in their dealings with unknown men. The calculations and references epply to the game 
of Ecarté—a piece of information which the author has unaecountably forgotien to furnish his readers with. 


Animal. Vegetable. Mineral. Man. Woman. Child. 








Animal, King. Queen. Knave. Ace. Ten, Nine. } 


Vegetable. King and one | King and two | King and three} King and four Eight of Seven of 
trump. trumps. trumps, trumps. trumps. trumps. 


Mineral Queen and one | Queen and two /Queen and three} Queen and fuur ;No trump what-| No court eard 
. trump. trumps. trumps, trumps. ever. whatever. 


Man Knave andone | Knave and two |Knave and three} Knave and four ming, tot ae me gg 
: tramp. trumps. trumps, trumps. trumps. trum ps. 


Weum. King and ace of |Queenand knave| Queen and ace | Knave and ace | Ace and one | Ace and two 
trumps. of trumps. of trumps. of trumps. trump. | trumps. 












































. Ace and % oF 
Child. — ye Propose. | Don’t give eards,| Don't propose. Play trumps. 





“ I think—Ah, Rosendal, you are come to the moment! Here is my new plan; it must succeed. Now 
listen, and remember, the first-named thing or being denotes the horizontal line in which the answer is to be 
found ; the second, the perpendicular lines. Thus, supposing you want to inform me ‘ not to give cards,’ you, 
afier betting a five-frane piece against me, would of conrse look over my opponent's cards and then turn to 2 
person who is known strictly honorable—never mind the term, my worjhy German; honor and dishonor are 
merely words, and all we require is honor amongst ourselves, we need not use the general monosyllable. You 
would in low accents, just sufficient to reach my ears whilst I am pondering what to do, and my adversary 
is ‘ proposing,’ relate that ‘a beaatiful child was nearly killed by a man, who drove his cab over it, or against 
it’ Here you see, my worthy German, that the chiid marks the lower line, and that the man marks the 
fourth perpendicular space ; and there you find, ‘ Do not give cards.’ By your silence I should infer that I 
was to give cards.—Stop; I know what you are gving to say, Rosendal, just as well as if you uttered it ;—you 
were going to remark, that the eternal talking would not do amongst people of our avocation ; it is only fools 
we must find, or iriuocent old gabies, who play in public rooms—there you may chatter. Now, I propose to 
try this plan upon my bosom friend Douglass : he has just got a brother-in-law over, who is one of those strict, 

ble, upright men, who like conversation, and who are so blind as to the dishonesty of the world, that 
they do not believe in pickpockets, and think a pew coat cannot conceal a doubtful person. We must learn 
the table by heart, and practise it to-morrow at Madame la Rose’s: she has always one or two old fools who 
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weary out life in playing for francs. But mind, the paper must be destroyed: like free-masons, we must not 
commit any thing to writing. 1 dare say we have both Jearned more unprofitable lessons, and harder to be 
remembered, at school—Now, let us practise. ‘That is a beautiful emerald, count: I wonder you do not 
give it to your wife!’” ' 

“ No trump whatever,” answered the count. 

“ All right, my-dear count: you see how easy it is to turn words into gold. Again: ‘ My horse bas thrown 


“Good, my worthy pupil, good !—never did man instruct a more willing scholar. You know the principle 
the effort of memory is nothing.” 


, 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; inctupiIne AN EMBASSY TO MUSCAT AND SIAM, tn 1835, 
1836, anp 1837. By WS. W. Ruscuenserernr, M. D. &c. &c., AurHoR or “ Turee Years fn THE 
Paciric.” Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


This national work deserves a more extended notice than we can afford to spare—notwithstanding we 
have increased the number of pages devoted to the Reviews, in accordance with the expressed wishes of 
many of our friends. Dr. Ruschenberger’s “ Voyage round the World,” contains an extensive variety of in- 
formation respecting the customs and manners of some of the portions of the globe, with which the general 
reader is imperfectly acquainted. His narrations are given with an agreeable distinctness, interspersed 
with much pleasant vivacity of remark ; he has avoided the general error of travellers, who assume their 
own conclusions from foreign evidences imperfectly witnessed or partially understood ; he has not indulged 
in the vulgar use of technicalities, for the purpose of exhibiting a superficial knowledge in matters uninterest- 
ing to his readers. Good sense and candor are his guiding stars—the Castor and Pollux of his navigation ; he is 
proficient in plain sailing, although his log satisfies us that he never neglected making an observation ; and we 
may confidently assert that he has completed his “ Voyage” with credit to himself and honor to his country. 

Our readers are doubtless aware of the success of the negociations of the embassy ; we shall avoid no- 
ticing the matters of business, and select a few of the “ graphic bits” interspersed through the work. 


About four P. M. we were boarded by an Arab pilot in a crazy canoe, paddled by a negro slave, entirely 
naked, except a string about the waist. The Arab was rather more decently attired, wearing, in addition to 
the waistband, a large turban. He climbed the ship’s side very agilely, and touching his breast with a finger, 
exclaimed, “ Me Pilot,” and delivered from a corner of his turban u paper box, which, though labelled “ Lu- 
cifer Matches,” contained several testimonials from English and American ship masters, stating that “ Hassan 
Ben Sied was a safe pilot both in and out of the port.” Without pausing to replace his turban, he stalked 
aft, and squatted upon the tafferel, in the attitude of a frog, where he remained chewing tobacco, and by 
gestures directing the course of the ship. 


Wandering near the beach, to the northward of Metony, we found numbers of human bones, and even 
entire skeletons, exposed upon the surface of the ground. We were told, they belonged to persons who “ did 
not pray” when alive. On the eastern side of the island, there is a spot where the dead bodies of slaves are 
carried and cast upon the sea shore, to become the prey of beasts and carrion birds. 


At the end of the pavement, opposite to that at which we entered, was a sort of hut, covered with branches 


| and thatch, beneath which sat a Bramhun devotee. Excepting a very small allowance of langotee, he was 


entirely naked. His hair, beard and face were matted and smeared with mud, and his body and limbs 
covered with dust. He appeared to be sixty years of age, and looked more the demon than the saint. His 
left arm was shrivelled and bent at the elbow, and on the outspread palm, which was turned upwards, rested 
an earthen pot, in which was growing a small plant. Around it were placed sticks ; a wooden spoon to receive 
alms was secured across it, and a string ef brass bells ornamented the bottom. The whole was attached to 
the hand by a cotton bandage. The devotee was sprightly. He has a pair of Cunning dark eyes, and his 
face is free from that sullenness of expression, which, in general, distinguishes religious enthusiasts. He 
reports that he has held the flower. pvt, in the position above described, for twenty-five years; nor has he in 
that time, cut either bis hair, his beard, or his nails. By the practice of such austerities he hopes to attain 
absorption into nature, the perfection of Hindoo beatitude, while he secures in this world the respect and 
homage of all who approach his temple. The finger nails were very long and twisted like rams’ horns. I 
attempted to measure that of the thumb, but he would not allow me to touch it, but permitted a Bramhun 
to dv so for me. It was ten inches and three quarters in length. I bestowed a piece of silver in the alms’ 
spoon, fur which he returned thanks, or perhaps invoked Shivu’s blessing. 

To attain a state of perfect apathy of the feelings and of the passions is the great aim of the Hindoo devotee. 
A gentleman told me, that one of these wretches, who was entirely naked in the street, wes pointed out to 
him by a native triumphantly, as the most pious man in India ; because, forsooth, he was so destitute of shame, 
that covering fur his body was rejected ; the earth was his bed, the sky his canopy, and the food he consumed 
was bestowed in charity—* But,” inquired my informer, “suppose the charitable were to refuse to feed him, 
what would he then do?” 

“That is supposing an impossibility, for no man would so far risk offending the gods as to refuse his mite 
to a Bramhun so truly pious.” 

A few yards farther on, was another devotee, smeared with mud, but of not more than thirty years of age. 
He was standing near a fire, resting one fuot on a stone, and blowing a great conch-shell trampet. His 
swelled cheeks, and red, starting eyes; his posture, the fire and the crowd standing near, dappled with the 
light of the flame, for it was now past sunset, and they were lighting up the temples; the almost deafening 
roar around us, added to a horrible stench, rendered the whole scene more like what one would imagine 
pandemonium to be, than a temple of worship. Every moment seemed to increase the crowd and the noise, 
and we quitted the orgies in feelings of deep disgust. 
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Bat it has not been in her leading men alone, that Mexico has been unfortunate. Her custom-house officers 
are notoriously open to bribes. The duties are so exorbitant or foreign merchandise that no commerce paying 
them can thrive; and the officers of the customs, aware of this, very patriotically make such arrangements 
with supercargoes arriving in their ports as will secure a profit to the merchant, and something for the republic, 
as they emphatically style it, and no less for themselves. The naval and military officers are said to be no 
less discerning of their own interests at least. I have been assured that commanding officers of marine esta. 
blishments are wont to sel! the public stores in their charge to private vessels, and consider the proceeds as 
the perquisites of office. Officers of the army commanding posts have done no less. An English gentle. 
man, who has been long in the country, engaged in mining, told me that, on one occasion, he purchased some 
powder for blasting, and, in a few minutes afterwards, met the commander of the place, with whom he was 
on intimate terms. 

“ Amigo,” exclaimed the soldier, “sois mui ingrato en no dar a mi la preferencia.”—* Friend, in not giving 
me the preference, you have been ungrateful.” 

“The preference in what?” 

“In the powder.” 

“f did not know you had powder for sale.” 

“ Bat I have though, in the arsenal, when a friend wants to buy; I would have sold to you at half price.” 

A governor of a place on this coast actually offered to sell, to the master of an American merchant ship, the 
brass guns of the fortress under his command. 


A Second Edition of “YANKEE NOTIONS,” noticed in our last, has been found necessary, and the pub. 
lisher has liberally responded to the patronage of the public, by presenting them with several etchings, de- 
signed and engraved by Johnston, of Boston, illustrating some of the principal descriptions. 


A pamphlet purporting to be a Brief Essay or Informal Lecture on Electro-Magnetism has been compiled 
by C. Griglietta, and may be obtained at the various booksellers. A large quantity of information is contained 
in its pages, and if we are to believe the proselytes of the new discovery, steam is to be superseded, and 
magnetism become the moving principle of the world. The following extract will be read with interest :— 


It is an every day remark, that many machines work well on a small scale, that will not do so on a large 
one. If this be true of a mere machine, it is never true of the power that propels the machine. A machine, 
and the power that moves it, should always be kept separate in the mind. Water will work on any desirable 
scale ; so will steam; so will animals ; and so, too, will magnets. A power will always work on any scale on 
which it can be procured. And unless we are limited in the number of magnets to be manufactured, we 
cannot be limited in the power that may be obtained from them. 

Durability and simplicity of construction, always so desirable, and often absolutely necessary in machinery, 
is possessed by these machines in a degree far beyond that of the steam engine. The magnets, which are 
ninety per cent. of its cost, are not subject to any friction, and are, it may be almost said, indestractible, whilst 
the remaining ten per cent. of its cost may be kept in repair for a less sum than would suffice to supply a 
steam engine with oil. The wear and tear of line shafts is unnecessary; each lathe or spindle in a factory 
can be supplied with the exact amount of power it requires, independently of any other. Each workman, , 
when he has a job of work to co, can commence it on the insiant ; when he has finished it, he suspends his 
battery, and the machine is at rest, (always ready, however, at the instant, to commence again) and when 
not employed costing nothing. Such is not the case with the steam engine; many of them are now rusting 
and going to decay, because they have not constant employment, and to raise steam for short jobs would be 
too expensive. : 

Its safety is a paramount consideration. The benefit society derives from the steam engine, is daily marred 
by the most heart rending and appalling accidents and destruction of human life and happiness. It may be 
said, that this is in part owing to the culpability and negligence of those intrusted with its management, yet it 
is certain, that much is inseparable from the employment of this terrible power. How immense is the-con- 
trast in favor of electro-magnetism! Instead of depending on the sobriety and attention of a class of men 
generally intemperate, and almost always rendered so by the fatiguing and incessant labor which those em- 
ployed upon steam engines are compelled to undergo, you behold in magnetism a type of that Heavenly 
Majesty which rules the Universe. How sublime a theme for contemplation! man, by the aid of science, 
compelling an omnipotent and invisible power to his service, and harnessing to his car (harmless and obedient,) 
the power of Deity itself! Communicating to every thing connected with it a spirit of tranquillity and safety— 
performing all the work assigned it, in silent harmony—and to the delight and astonishment of every one that 
beholds it for the first time. 

It is impossible by the utmost vigilance to prevent accidents by steam. It is not possible, by the grossest 
carelessness, to cause an accident by magnetism or the means that produce it. 

There cannot be a doubt that the demand for fuel to supply our innumerable steam engines has caused 
much misery among our population, by the enormous price to which it has enhanced that indispensable ne- 
cessary of life, and there is even danger, that the supply cannot be long continued adequate to the demand, 
notwithstanding our immense supplies. Whilst, independently of the every day discovered stores our country 
(so rich in every metallic production,) affords, the mines of Germanv, of which zinc is a refuse, and where 
our staples are eagerly sought after, proffer us an exhaustless abundance, and at a cost too trivial to deserve 
serious notice. 

The countrymen of Franklin will not refuse the meed of praise due to the man who has followed in the 
rath of his philosophic daring, but cheerfully award to Davenport the pre-eminence due to genius, and witness 
with pride another among American worthies, enrolling his name in the pages of history, as a public bene- 
factor—for his application and improvements in this wonderful and recently discovered Power ! 





